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PREFACE. 



a H E Subji^ of Forefi and other 
\ Trees I am wry k^le has l^een 
\ fit forth by able Handt: But at 
I my Refdence isptuch amongft themy 
B and I employ H^orkmen in their Ma- 
nagement, ^in a Country -mofi famous for Jiicb 
. Artificer St I May have come fy fime ujeful Se- 
crets which others have miffed :■ Befides which, I 
yearly travel hundreds ^ Miies, on Account of 
the feveral Sorts of Booksy I have, and intend 
to publijb; 'whereby I have an Qpportumty of 
acquainting my/elf with the Methods ufed in Ji- 
•ueral different Counties : And thereby am en- 
abled to communicate new andpraSiical Methods 
.relatii^ to the Improvement of this prof table 
Art : An Art, which has hitherto greatly fuf- 
fer^d by Authors being unacquainted with the 
' ' A 2 Nature 
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feature of the Plougi, &c. which certainly are 
the beji Inftrumenti for propagating the Seeds of 
ffimher, and Jbme Sorts of Fruit Trees, and 
v>ill thus Jo ejiahlijb their firji 'Principles^ ae~ 
. cording to their own genuine natural Tendency, 
as Will furely give them every Tear a fuperior 
Advantage in the Growth and Goddnefs of their 
Woody even to the very Time they are cut down. 
A Matter of fucb Confeguence, that an Acre of 
Land fo planted has been worth fever al wbicb 
have fuffer'd by an' Error in their Beginning 
or Foundation. 
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CHAP. I 

Hie Nature and Improvement of the OAK. 

HE Oak, of all other Trees claims the 
Priority of Regard in this Nation for 
its many tranicendent Ufes ; but above 
all for Ship-building, which, indeed, 
are the Walls and chief Fortifications 
9f tius Kingdom. And however remifs and indo* 
lent we have been of late Years in cutting down, 
tnd not planting aeain, this mod excellent Timber, 
^ nuy he feen in n^ng Park, and many other Plaf 
ccs with an Eye of Pity 5 yet of late, through ( I 
prefume) the feveral printed Itms^ publifhed by 
Men under a Concern for their Country's good ; 
feme of our difcerning, aUeMen, have received fuch 
Convictions, as have provdked them to fow and let 
Acorns, or plant young Oaks in manv Acres of 
Ground* A fingular Example of which, in thefe 
Farts, is the moft noble Duke of Briigwaier^ who 
is certjunly one of the great^ft Confervators of 
Wood in tliis KingdQm. ^ 

Th(? 
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, The Oak agrees with almoft all Sorts of Soib', bat 
grows beft in the richeft Grounds, and is theloiaKeft: 
liv'd Tree of all others ; yet^is its. Date ddbritUftfed 
fhorter or longer, as the Nature of the Earth is 
wherein it grows : In Clays it, it more tedious, as its 
Roots obtain their Food with more Difficulty ; but 
then its Wood is moft ferviceable. 

In fapdy, chalky, or graveBy Grounds, tKiy grow 
much fooner, frcto the light, loofe Texture bf thefe 
Earths, that gives an eafy Progrefs to the Oak's 
Roots, .which brings on its Maturity rfoorfer than the 
ftiff, cold Clays will, arid therefore they are never fo 
large in this loofe Soil,, as in the more clofe ; but 
then its Grain is clearer and fmoother. This Tree 
obtains a firmer Footing • in i:hc Ground generally 
than any elfe ; for it*s" rarely found that an Oak is 
withqpt.^ dj^'te^p.Ropt; th»iri.a-xich Sdiltfiaii iBeen 
known in thirty^'ears to get ^ Foot Diameter in Bo- 
idy, and wfeeriit is alftriv5ed,taThiS'BidK,vtf^^ 
tbriye^^ .mpigh/faftef, by Re^on.;o£Jts largfer^Bc^ 
ap^ Kfe?d, : 'yhigh now is capable of brinjg: lEakqn by 
the high Win<i;5, :that ftrains. its Roots, apd lipj^lii thi^ 
3Benefij;s of the feyeral Scuts of Weather % ^^^^re^ 
fore it<#nB;rS€art: of , R^ine to deftroy fucft ^buri}^ 
thriving Trees,: that get at -thirty or foECy".Yi«ir5:'ol 
Age, npwje in one Year, than, they did when youriger 
in feveral.; efpecially if .gt^firft they .take-Rootf :to^ 
ivards thelTop of the Grppad*, forjinrmyObfer-^ 
vations, i feldQm/ev$r,ikMi8^^^ ithriving Oaky iwhofe 
Rbots yi the j^eginniijg took ckep in the Earth ; 
ai^d tliefefore I think.myfdf njore than ordinarily ob- 
liged to ery^r; ^Cai;eat in thia J*lace, .agarnft the fa-» 
t^, but too common. Pradlice of pdanoingj . fow- 
in^ and ^ fetting toQ deep^ : 'which fiirely retani - the 
Oak*s Growth, andjhiiidef ijfrMftgnitude f Whereas 
this, aboye all other T^e% ought .to enjoy all the 
propitious Benefits th^t can be. given, it,. jOn Account 

at 
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at bed, of its tedious Growth, before it is rightly & 
for Ship Of other Buildings. 

^ I have fwo' Sorts of Oaks growing ia my Grounds^ 
which I call the Ihort fpreading Oak^ . and the tail, 
liprigjit, taper Oak, both which grow very well, 
if planted at firjff high enough, whereby their 
Roots tnay be obliged to feek their Food from the 
Top arid peft Part of the Ground : And here, if 
any is fo curious to prefer Plantations of one Sort 
before fhe other, it is only fowing or fetting the 
largeft Acorns of the different Trees -, or if there 
are Walks pr Rows to be made of them, the Dif- 
tance in rfiis Refpeft muft be allowed accordingly \ 
for the fpread Oak reauires as .well fifty or fixty 
Foot afurider, as the otner forty or fifty -, and th^ 
Plftahce wiU very well admit of the growth of Un- 
derwood, tW may be fellM at every twelve Years 
End to' great Profit, efpecially if it be Sallow or 
Alh •, thcfe two being the moft advantageous of all 
others for their ijuick Growth, and the many Ufes 
tlieir ftraight Pojes may be converted to, as here- 
after I f|iaU obferve when I write of Underwood : 
Or if the Sallow aloiie is plahted altogether with the 
Oak, it' wUl be found moft agreeable, becaufe this 
Root runs hot very deep nor broad, which will give 
leave to thf O^k to make Jiis flow Pace with httle 
Interruption frbni the quick Growth of this molt 
prolitable' tJnderwdod : And therefore it is, that 
neither Beec|i,* Oak, pr aay other ftandard Tree, 
flio'uld be permitted to grow in Company with the 
Oak, becaufe of the great Prejudice that may in 
Tiriie enli^e'^oin their quicker mounting into th* 
Air i 'iid then it*s likely the Oak will fuffer in it$ 
low rieadi'^ty the Drip olf their teller ones ; which 
jyr^jonty, wherever it happens, they will be fure 
to maintain, from the great Advantages they enjoy, 
by theSiih, Air, Rain, and^Dews, that ever will 
Be mofl: ^rogitious to the, h ighcfti- Trees, by the free 
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and uninterrupted Extenti6n they meet with, to re- 
ceive the Sun'? Attraftion and nourifhing Heats oil 
all Sides of their fprcading Heads : That then will 
caufe them to perfpire, and Iweat out their criide and 
noxious Juices in the Day Time, which they imbibe 
and drink in by Nights, through the many Pores of 
th^ir fpungy Barks, Leaves, and Fruit y and it is 
thereby that Trees fubfift in a true Regimen of 
Health and Profpcrity, while the low-headed, under- 
line one, grows^ mofly, fcabby, knotty, and ftunted, 
for Want of a free Enjoyment of thofe falubrious 
Benefits. And this grand ConvenienCy not^only be- 
longs to the Oak, but^ indeed, all Sorts of Trees 
whatfoeVer: And it is here that the Vegetable is 
obliged to receive and take in by Nights and foggy 
.Daysj thofe peftiferous and infanous Particles of die ' 
Air, which are great Enemies of their Life, and 
would likely end in th^ir Deftrudion, were it not fof 
a due Evacuation of the fame, by a free Perfpira- 
tion through the feveral Parts of, their different Bo- 
dies, by the Sun*s moft powerful Influences; that by 
Degrees brings or^ fuch a Rarefadtion of the Sap and 
Juices j as to caufe them vigoroufly to difcharge 
their phlegmatick Crudities, that the Tree alterna- 
tely receives. \ 

in order then to raife great Numbers of Oaks in 
the beft Manner \ I fhall obferve, that in a plentifiil 
Maft Year, due Carte Ihould be taken, abouj the 
Beginning of November^ or fooner, to coUeA and 
get the largeft and foundeft Acrons (for the Biggeft 
oif all Seeds are beft) when they fall from the Tree 
through Ripenefs, for the full Maturity of them is 
a main Thing ; when enough are gathered, , the Dif- 
pofal of them is fiext to be' cohfidered. If Conve- 
hiency allows them to be fown at the bdft Time of 
all, they ought to be got into the Ground as foon as 
poffible,rupon die flneft and well drefTed mellow 
Ground, that has been under a Preparation for this 

Purpofis, ' 
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Purpofe, the whole Summer, if not the Winter too 
before. 

Various are the Ways that have been pradiicd in 
this Work, according to the Ground and different 
Opinions of Men ; but as I take it to be my Bufi- 
nefi at pr/^fent, if I can, to (hew the cheapcft and 
moft profitable Way to obtain a Wood of Oak ; I 
fhall therefore begin wirii fowing Acorns in broad 
Lands on this hollow Earth. Let the Land be 
ploughed into very fmall Thoroughs immediately 
before the fowing of the Acrons ; then • take two 
Bulhel of them, andfow out of a Seed Cot, by the 
broad Call of the Hand, then harrow them in at 
Dilqretion : This Quantity, if they take, will more 
than furnilh an Acre of Ground \ but here 13 Allow- 
ance given for Incidents from Fowls 'and Mice : 
From this Management, perhaps, there will arife an 
Objeftion, that this large bodied Seed will not be 
haled or covered, becaufe in broad Lands there is not 
a fufBcient Hollownefs of Ground to cover their. 
Bodies from the Injuries of Weather, Fowls, and 
Mice. Tq tlys I anfwer. That there is Depth enough 
between jttie. Thoroughs to envellope and cover mod 
of theni, by Means of the harrow Tynes, infoniuch, 
that if thefe or the greateft Part of them grow that 
are covered, there will be a fufficient M umber to 
flock the Ground if the reft were all carried off v but 
that Danger is nqt fo great, if we confidcr that in a 
plentiful Year of Maft, and at that Seafon of Oiio- 
ber ox November^ thpre is full Provifion for Birds and 
Mice ; not only from this Maft of Oak, but from 
the many Corn Fields that then abound with great 
Store of fcartered Grdn from the preceding Harveft, 
which by confequence will divert their Search and 
Queft after thefe : And if a Fowling-piece is em- 
ployed a little, the Danger will be the lefs, for the 
loole Ground will readily receive and draw in the 
Acorn, an4 then the Hazard is mgftly over from 

B 2 thefe 
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thcfe Sort of Enemies, and alfo from the WeitKerj^ 
becaufe the Radicle having taken the Ground before 
before the Severities of the Winter, it* will thereby 
be enabled to maintain itfelf from Winter to Winter^ 
till it becomes a fturdy Oak. 

Irhe next Thing is, to have a ftroi^ Fence, that 
no Sort of Cattle may poflibly bteak fei ; and then 
there is no more to be done, but to leave this fowed 
Ground to Providence, and there is no Fear of thd 
beft and cheapeft of Woods. 

. Remarks on the preceding Method. 

THIS Way of fowing the Acorns and harrow- 
ing them in, is furely the neareft of all others 
to that of Nature •, which always receives upon, 
and nourifhes the Seed from the very Surface df the 
Ground^ as being the richeft Part of all- the Eartti ; 
is neareft, and more rc^y to take in thofe Benefits 
jthat the Sun, Air, Rain, tod Dews corhmunicate, 
which are the very vital Parts and Nurfes of the 
young Oiaks ; and therefore the more they enjoy of 
thefe nutritious Influencesi the fafter tW^ %rcrk ; 
and this is the true Reafon that thofe numberlefs Ob- 
jeds that prefent themfelves to Travellers Eyes, who 
will but employ them in the Views of the deep and 
wrong planted Bodies of Trees; are longer growing, 
and fo become fet and ftunted in lefs than half their 
Time, as may appear by the knotty, mbflTy Bodies 
and broufy Heads of* Oaks, Afhes, and Beechfes, 
fc?c, and that in fome of my oWn Fields', which was 
at firft, I fuppofe, by their being too deep pilanted, 
tjhat obliged their Roots to make their Way into, 
and fcek their Food amongft the red Clays, that lie 
about two Foot lower than the Surface ; while fe- 
veral others, that are planted high and nfear them, 
flourifh and gr6w in clean upright Bodies and thriving 
Heads : This has brought on neccffitous Cbiife- 

quences. 
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que Arts, that has obliged many Owners oFfuch Trees 
to cut them down ip this their ftunted Condftioh 
at lefs than half Age, which is the Tim*e that a wei 
jplanted Tree runs and grows more in one Year than 
formerly in feveral, a^ I laid before 5 by ^hich ma^ 
plainly appear the great Value, Moment, and Im- 
portance of 'h%h fowing and fetting at firft the Seedi 
and Sets of thefe Timber Trees ; becaufe an Errot 
in the Beginning is the worft of Errors, as being 
inoft difficult to redrefs, and often irreparable j and^ 
I think I may fay, that whfefeVer a Seed or Set at 
lirft is put into the Ground too deep, it will never 
make a good Tree of ahy Sort ; therefore I IhaH 
add the following Direftions, viz. In cafe you are 
to improve a low, wetdfh-, vale Ground, by raifing 
an Oaken Wood on the lame, then with a JFoOt or 
Swing Plough raife die Ldnd up to lie in half Acres^ 
whole Acres, in fix or in eight thorough'd Lands 
i^ your Bancy leads you, and proceed thus. If it 
i!5 a fward, graffy Ground, it muft be firft ploughed 
into broad Lands for the Turf to He and rot from 
JMScbaelmas to haiy-Day ; In April ridge it up, in 
June harrow and lay on your rotten Dung, Virgin 
Mould, Marie, Fowl Dtjng, ox other good Dref- 
iSng, for the Soil cannot be too rich for this Pur • 
pofe : Then^Jloiigh it direftly in the feme Way the 
iaft was done, that it may *Ue, mix, and incorporate 
with the Eirth againA ^our Seafon, which is to be 
it AliholtmtUe^ the Acorns then being fit to g^ei- 
foil ripe bv the fiatid \ for thefe Sort of laigfe Seeds 
muft hot be be^ off thfe Trees, as many ignorant 
People do, and fo Kinder the Tree from bearing 
ibme Years after, arid idfo damage the l^ruit to 
that Degree/'fey the Blow and Fall, as either to 
hinder their taking Robt, Or elfe to caufe a half- 
grown dwlndiiiig Oak. Now the Iaft Pldughihg 
you are to perform, is to be ddne by cafting do\^rt, 
or begmning firft at the Outfideis of the Land. But 

^ ,. juft 
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juft bcfoT€ 3rou thus plough, you muft low one or 
two Bulhek of Acorns all over the halt- Acre Land 
broad Caft, and plough •thcni in under Thorough, 
for this Soil gejierally (hatters on a Froft, and will 
cafily let out the young Spires : When this is done^ 
your Work is over till you enclofe it frona Cattle, 
for in this Management you need not weed at all, 
but let the Grafs ^ grow as faft .as it will ; the Rear 
fons for which I fliall hereafter Ihew. 

But in the Chiltern or Hilly Grounds, the Cafe 
muft he alter'd -, for to bring fuch into a fine Tilth, 
you are firft to plough it into broad Lands at All- 
boUantide with the fallow Wheel Plough, which let 
lie till Lady-Day following ; for by that Time the 
Ground will get rotten, then harrow, it plain, and 
diredly lay on your rotten Dung, or Hen-Dung, 
Horn-Shavings, Hoofs, or Rags, or Coney-Clip- 
pings, or Sheeps-Trotters, or Soap-Aflies, and im- 
mediately bout the Land a-crofs with the. fallow 
Wheel Plough : Thus let it remain till ^ttdfummer^ 
when it muft be bouted agam a fecond Time. .,At 
Michaeijpas back-bout , the Ground, down, and at 
jillhollantide harrow it. plain : Then take thofc Acorns 
that have fallen down of themfelves through Ripe- 
nefs o;i a foft Groupd, or gathered onesy and low 
brqaid. Caft three or four Bufhels on one Acre, and 
plough them, in very fh,aIIow under TJliorough ; 
fof thefe Seeds are rather too large to' be harrowed 
in, unlef^ they be fowed on; a tough Ground, and 
on a tough Tilth, By thefe two Methods t&e Acorns 
are fecured from the Beaks and Claws of Fowls ; 
and if yqu have a Mind . they ihould be fo from 
Mice' and Worms,' in J^anuary following Jlack forty 
Bulhels of ftone Lime on one Acre, and fow it 
out ot the Seed Cott broad Caft all over the Ground \ 
or, twenty Bulhels of Soot on an Acre, and it will, 
drive down the Worm, and difcourage the Mice:. 
Alfo by thefe feveral Ploughings and Harrowihgs, 

the 
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the Ground is got into fo fine a Tilth, that there 
will be no Danger of burying the Acorns ; bccaufe 
the Earth will' be fo loofe as eafily to let out their 
Spires ; for the bigger the. Seed, the fooner it buries 
in a ftifF clotty Earth -, witnefs the Horfc-beans, that 
in red Clays are often loft, by reafon their broad 
Heads cannot make their Way out : But when they 
take to grow well here, ypu may afterwards draw 
out what under-Iihe Plants you pleafe, and only leave 
the Mafter thriving one, whicn will thus inakc a 
cleaner, ftraitcr, and taller Tree by this its Iponta- 
neous Growth, from their natural Tap and other 
Roots, than any tranfplanted one whatfoever. 

The Sap of Trees ftirs at three Seafons of the 
Year -, in Jpril^ at Midfummery and at Autumn : 
At tli^ two firft the Bark will peel, but it won't 
between them Tinies. As it lies in all Parts of the 
Tree all the Winter,* at Spring it ' make§ Shoots, 
Leaves, and Bloffoms; at Midfummer it makes 
Fruit-, and in Autumn another fmall Shoot. To 
prove the Sap is always in the Tree, an Oak was cut 
down in Winter, and next April the Sap was fo 
fhiid in it, that it was peeled as eafy as others pi(i 
fell, tho' it was cut in feveral Pieces as it lay on 
the open Ground. 

A Second Way 

MA Y he done by planting the Acorn at every 
forty Foot Diftance, in Rows of otherways. 
Firft, make a Hole of three or four Foot Diame- 
ter, arid a Foot or two deep ; lay the Earth about 
the Edge pf the fame in fmall Parcels, the Begin- 
ning of Winter, for the.Frofts to (hoal and fweet- 
en againft the Spring: Or, if you are to plant thefe 
Holes at AllhoUantidey then they ftiuft be prepared 
accordinglv before ; fo that either then, oi; at Spring, 
they maybe a fine Tilth and loofe Order; and 

> when 
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whei\ fo, thruft three, fix, or nine Acorns in the 
Circumference of each Hole, about half a Finger's 
Depth, which by the next Year will fee up, an4 
then may be drawn all that are fuperfluous, arid only 
the Mafter-flioot left; at this Rate there will be 
twenty-feven.Oaks leff in a fquare Acre of Ground, 
at one ia ^ach Hole : After this the Ground about 
the young Tree muft be carefully houghed feveral 
Times a Year, for ten or twenty Years, and fences 
made about each Oak. ' 

' This Way will certainly do very well, but the 
cxcelTive Charge that attends tide yearly Managemient 
of the Oaks for fome Years, is feemingty to me a 
little difcouraging, tho* in Procefs of Time, I be- 
lieve, it will pay a M^n in Proportipn, to fifteen or 
twenty Shillings each Oak at twenty Years End, 
providecl their Side-Shoots are diUv trimm'd, and 
Underwctod hot planted amongfi tnern till fix qr 
eight Y&rs be paft, left it get up and tpp tii^ 
young Oaks to tieir great Prejudice. * 

Remarks en the Second Method. 

* ' ■ ' • - < • ,' . ■ 

■ • » 

THIS Way has this Advantage, that the Roots 
of the Acorns has wider arid loofef Room to 
run into than the former ; and therefore, I muft 
needs fay, is an cxcellei^t Method •, becaufe the Hol- 
lownefs, Fihenefs, and Sweetnefs of any E^rth, con- 
tribute greatly to the quick Growth c|f any .Vege- 
table therein planted ; and were it poflible ^ways ' 
to keep their Roots growing in fuch a loofe Mould, 
an Oak, or any other Tree, would certainly attain 
its full Bulk in half the ufual Tinie it does : This 
H have in Proportion feen experienced bv a Tree's 
Growth, thai was fet in a J?it or Hole of loofe 
Earth of a large Exterifion, which out-fun all the 
Trees in Quicknefs of ^ Shoot that ever I faw : 
Here thfe Acorn maybe fet as ftiallow as'a Perlbn 
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thinks 6(9 and the Ground about themt for twenty 
Years together, houghed and always kept clean 
from the Tyranny of choaking Weeds : And here 
as the Treie grows up, fhould a Perfon annually ob- 
ferve to rub the 6oay with a Hair Cloath, or Back 
bf a Knife j the fir ft Application to be made ufe of 
ih dry' Weather, the latter in wet, which will dilate 
its Bark, ahd open its Pores for readier receinyi^ 
the Sun's Warmth, and the Raines Moiilure, that 
will feed arid alTift a Tree more than is generally 
thought oft It is this that keeps off that granq 
Erieniy.the Mofs, which will inevitably overtake all 
Oaks little or more, that want this Sort of Huf- 



Thefe iWoIefc may be made in Rows to anfwer 
both Ways of the Field, that the' Plough may 
thereby^ have Roonl to paTs and repafs the crofs and 
long Way? ' of this G&ouhd tjie better, and for the 
M'ealf Coh^eniency j6r plbuj^^iing and fowing anjr 
Iprt of Grain j w, Grals Seeds on die lame for the 
firft ten Ye;^ of tMs Plantation, till the Oaks have 
;6t good Roots, and their. Heads high enough in 
16 Aiif as to be put of Cattle's reach : But then 
fiefe mav arife, an Objedibn, that the youn^ Oaks 
'^U fjjrely (uffer, if not ruined, by the Horfe, Cow^ 
ahdSheepl that may be turned into this Qroiind tjo 
feed, if tneOaks be riot fenced in. To this I an- 
fwer, that to avoicl the \great Expence of cooping 
arid fencing each' Tree,. T would turn no Cattle into 



t 



this Ground, but fuppfy it another Way ^ and that 
iSv it Grain is an it, then as foon as it is got oBT,. 
plough It ilp5> an(J' fow it in the next Spring with, 
more Grain or Grals ; it the. latter, then ;t may bcf 
l^t tfq ^pw, arid mow two or three Years fucceffivc* 
hr> to\theg^^ enriching of the Ground ; if again, 
Cofri islto rp^ that^ ifs only ploughing the Land 
iiito a 'fiheTilthi anddrels it with Dung or other 
Mahvirc i and^fo; I&cwife foi^" the Seeds or ' Sets of 

C Uxiderwoo4 
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Underwooa that is to grow thereon, and furniib 
this Field for ever after. 

Here, therefore^ by a right Management, th^ 
Charge of ^Fencing the young Oaks about, may be 
faved, and the Ground altogether as well enjoyed 
to Profit j; but then,' as a Safeguard to both, there 
ought^ to be, not only an outfide Hedge and Ditch, 
but alfo a good Railing within-fide, by driving a 
largf Oaken Stake at every five Foot Diftance,, and 
pimiing or nailing thereto three or four Rows of 
Kails, about four Inches deep each Rail \ this will 
bean effeftual Guard, with the Help of a Man's 
over- fight now and then, and a forbidding Fence 
againft-thole Night Encroachers and Invaders . of ^ 
Man's Property, who make.it their Bufinefs to take 
all Advantages of a diftant Piece of Ground, fo 
• planted and fdwed with Acorns, and have fpoiled 
fcveral Acres by their Horfe and Sheeps biting the 
leading Shodts before the firft feven Years was ovei:,, 
for the Lucre of the Grafs that grows between thq 
young Trees. But if a Fence or Coop was at^ firft 
fet about each Hole, that would not fecure the Un- 
derwood from the Damage of Cattle, which after- 
wards is to grow between them : Whereas this in-» 
fide Railing round the Field at firft, will laft twenty 
Years, and thoroughly fecure both the Oaks, Corn, 
Grafsi and Underwood, from all, Hurt of Beafts, 
and greatly fi-om the Rapine of Thieves, 
^ This Method of planting Acorns in Holes, is not 
altogether confined to a Year, or half a Year's Pre- 
paration of the Ground, but may be done on a 
fodden : For, fuppofe I had a -Mind to get a Wood 
of Oak, Aih, or Beech on a Wheat or other Stubble 
or Meadow Grottfad; then ^x Allbollantidey or at 
Spring, I would dig my Holes at forty Foot Di- 
ftance, and at the fame Time bring as much Virgin 
Mould to the Place as is neceflary, and carry as 
much to fill up its Vacaj)gy, which ib only an Ex- 
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change, but greatly to our Purpofc in forwiarding 
the Oak's Growth -, or elfe I would mix SoQt, Rab- 
bits Diing, or Fowk Dung, ^c, with die natural 
Earth that comes out of the Hole, and put it, in a-, 
gain. If Grals Ground, the Turf muft lie at Bot- 
tom. In this I would plant my Acorns direftly ; 
the reft of the Ground may be ploughed and fowed 
according to Difcrction, with Corn or Grafs,* as I 
have before hinted. By this no Time is loft, and 
all the Eiicouragement that can well be given, is 
here made ufe of. Here is faved that great Charge 
and Trouble of Summer-waterings, that a planted 
Acorn does not require. Here is faved the fa- 
tiguing, hazardous Work of traniplantiqg ^ and 
here is a Tree to come, up, that will be ftrongcr in 
the Ground, and grow fafter than any Set whatfoever. 

If the Oak is to grow ih Parks or other Places^ 
where the Herbage is to be fed by Dear or other 
Cattle^ then fixty or feventy Foot is but due Di- 
ftance for the Growth of fuch Tree and. Grafs j and 
by how much they are planted afunder, the more 
the Oak enjoys a free Air, Circulation of its Sap, 
and Perfpiration of its worfer Part, which is alwayi^ 
more promoted and furthered in its Head, if the 
Side-Shoots are conftantly pinch' d or pulled off, and 
the Ground once a Year digged about the Oaks 
Roots at every Michaelmas^ and afterwards kept 
dilhed in a Bowl-hke Manner for the better receiving 
the nutritiotas Rains, • 

Thus an Acre of Ground, worth but five or ten 
Shillmgs an. Acre a Year, may be improved to near, 
if not quite, twenty, with a triflingCharg^, wbiQh 
too plainly difcovers the Indolence of many able 
Owners who are wanting in doing themfelyes and 
the Nation tliis great and good Service. 
. I have forbqfrn to fet dowa particular Calculations 
of the feveraj CKargcS; and; Expences of raiUng and 
fencing in the Holes and Field, 'becaufe that is ob- 

C 2 ^ous 
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vious tx> every Fanncr> and is of greater or lefler 
Amount, according' to a Perfon*s Cbnveniency c^ 
having Wood and Servants of his own ; or as that 
Fart of the Country, 'inhere the Opcrajdon is peri 
formed) is nearer or further oflf t'rofti' Lon^o^, 

yi Tbird Way, 

AN D that is, vhcn by feveral PiQughings and 
a good Dreffing, die Earth is, got into good 
Order, and lies in broad Lands, to fow the Acorn$ 
half under Thorough, and half on the Surface, as wq 
often do Peas andl^orferBeans : At firft the Man 
fpws half the Seed ^1 over the Piece of Ground, and 
ploughs them in as (hallow as poiTible ; when that i$ 
done, he Tows the other half oyer the fame Ground, 
and harrows them in*, thi^ fecures one half, howe^^ 
yer, from the Fowls and Weathert But this accord-^ 
ihg to the Mind of each Perfpn \ for my Part, \ am 
for following the Steps of Nature as dole as I can, 
and 1 think I cannot copy her more nearly than Kar* 
rowing in the Acorns as I have faid before, th^t they 
may grow ftx)m the very Top of the Earth, as all dq 
diat »11 from Trees, or dropt, and left by Fowls or 
Mice % as it alfo is with the great Numbers of Cher- 
ry-trees, that grow in our Woods, occasioned by the 
iStones that the Fowls drop frpm their Beaks and 
Bodies. 

Remarks on the Third Method. 

Y Confefs that where the Ground is a true Loam, 
1 and that plou^ed into a fine hollow Tilth, and 
tpt again furthered by Cart-rotten Dungs, the Acorn 
here may fpeed very well ; but without tins Manage- 
ment, I think it is but Male-Praftice, and will great- 
ly endanger - burying the Acorns ; as I knew it 'oricp 
done Tbhie Years ago, by a Man's ft>flowjng'thc 
' -* \— ' Pk>ugh, 



Ploi:^ ai^'^fotuning in the Afiorm ererjr i€CQQ4 
Thorov^ of a Wheat Stitch^ thsjt wa» thus ploughed 
^own into broad ^ands, which abiolutely huriedf the 
Acorns^ and the Owner toft both hi;5 Hope3*and Pro- 
fit by £o doing ^ becaufe the Earth wiis heavy an^ 
clung for Wmu; of feveral Ploughings that fliould 
have prececded the Sowii^g of the Acorns ; and alfo 
for Wane of its being well dunged, that would have 
nit the Ground into good Heart, and kept it bol- 
pw for thp free and eafy iSpouting of the $ced, 

^ Fourth W(^ 
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IS, if Opportunity does npt anfwer a Pcrfon's In- 
clination of fowing the Acorn as foon a3 r^ j or 
Lt the Ground is top w« and low for yenturing 
them at that Time of the Year j then the Owner 
may Uy them in dry Sand upon a Layer of cbbt^ 
dien a Layer of Acorns, and fo on in a Tub, Bar*^ 
rd, or Ropm, which will ftop the Acorn's Growth^ 
md make it fit for fowing in February or J^ri:b^ ia 
9 true £me Tilth and well drefs'd Ground* In thi% 
Cafe, a Method ought to be adapted to the Natuiif^ 
of tKe Soil and Situation of the Place ; and theidfore^ 
on fuch a wet low Earth, broad Lands arc very im* 
proper to fow the Acorn in, becaufe the Wets wou|d 
chill and ftunt the young Oaks, and hinder thcn> 
^om* elrier attaining a proper Bulk and Staturp : t^pr 
ivhich Reaibn, when the Ground is in true Order* 
md in broad Lands, either with phc Foot or Wheel- 
Plough, make a Stitch or Ridge at a Bout, and 
ftrain in the Acorns by a Main's H^nd in two Thp- 
rougbs a Btlle Diftance ix\ die Stitch i dien ri^i the 
plough betw^n, which will make a Hollow or 
lilentin^ tiiat covers and fills ii) both the Thofoughs; 
at once J and fo on after this. Way thrmighout t;h^ 
Field s leaving between each Stftch or Ridge three, 
fix, or more whole Feet pf wiojc Ground that it? 

not 
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not to be rnedclled with. ' This higfii fpwuig on a 
Stitch will very much contribute to the I^refervation 
of the Acorn, againft the Damage of Wets and 
Chills, that in many Grounds is the Bane oiF all 
Things that grow therein. 

•J 
Remarks on the Fourth Method^. . 

AS xht Acorns are fown in Stitches, or Ridges, 
at no greater Diftance than what is neceffary 
for the Spread of the Oaks Roots, there fhould no- 
thing elfe be fuffered to grow but them 5 and this 
may be done by the Interfpaces being kept cWao 
with Houghs, and then the young Trees will have 
a great Advantage by this nigh fowing ; becaule 
many of their Roots will run almofl: Level with the 
Ground, and be better watered by the Rain'? Defcenr 
lion from the Top ^fid Sides of the Stitches •, fo that, 
here will be nothing more to do, than looking after 
their Bodies and keeping them from Mofs, the 
GroWtli '• of Side-Shoots, and thinning them where 
' they are too thick. I have planted feveral Apple- 
Trees, in my Orchard,.. in Stitches, that by thil 
Means jgrbw a3 faft' again as thofe-in the Levels* At 
Leyburn m the Fale I have'alfo feen a fine Apple- 
Orchard, that, becaufe the Ground was flat and wet- 
tifh, they planted the Trees on high Ridges made 
by the Foot-PloUgh, by ridging up four or fix Foot, 
broad of Earth. So likewife either in the Vale or 
Chiltern may Oaken .Sets be planted on thefe Ridges 
done, or^with.fallowSets or Cuttings, '(^c,- But hiere 
I muft fartfrer obferve, * that in laying by Acor.ns aU^ 
the Winter po fow in the Spring,; fome vfill jwdici- 
ouflyTpread them all oyer a l^oarded FIo.or,,ia a thin; 
Mdhridr, in Orcfer .^o 'keep them ' frpm heating and 
fprouting,;' and is what will do very well if pteierved 
fromtlie^Froft, which is another Eneniy to this Seed, 
I knew an' 'Ignorant' Perfbh once keep Acorns all the 

cold 
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told Seafon in a Heap in a ChamiDer, and fo ipoiled 
fcnany of them, and dan^ag'd the Plantation of Oak$ 
which grew from the reft i few of the Acorns having 
efcaped a Bruife, or fpring in fome Degree before 
they were fown : But what added to this Misfortune, 
the Ground, which was! a loamy Gravel in the Chil- 
tern Country, had but one Ploughing allowed it ofF 
a Stubble, and then the Acwns were ploughed in fo 
deep, that many never came through ; and thofe 
that did, at twenty Years Growth, were (craggy^ 
fl-unted, poor,, fmall Oaks, leaving befides the 
Ground at leaft half Treelefs. 

Oak peeled as it ftands, and remaining fo twp 
or three Years, hardens the Sap almoft Uke unto 
Heart. 

An Oak felled in Winter, «nd another iu April '^ 
the firft rotted, when the laft was found. 

Right Englijh Oak makes a Calk that will laft as 
long again as that of Norway ; Norway Oak is com- 
monly Co pprous, that if you put fome Spittle at 
the End of a Stave, a Foot or more long, and blow 
at the cbntrary End, it will fputter like a Piece of 
Cane, if the Grain runs ftrait, and there is no Knot 
between. But found Engliflj Oak, cut^down, at a 
right Age, from a good Soil, is generally of tgo 
clofe Parts to admit of fuch a ProorT 
^ An Oaken Thrafliing-floor was laid half with 
Planks foak'd in black Pond Water, and the other 
half with iinfoakM Planks i at fourteen Years End 
the firft was found, when the laft was rotten at the 
Bottom Side. 

Oaks-made Pollards,, is quite wrong ; for while its 
flow Shoots are growing, the Body of the Tree is rot- 
ting. Oak will grow better in wet than dry Ground. 
I Jiaye heard of a tranfplanted one, in a moift Soil, 
pay 8 /. at fifty Years Growth. 

' A Fifth 
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A Fifth Way. 

AT Potfen-^Endj about two Miks from me^ ( t 
am told by a Perfon now living that faw it ) 
there i^as, about forty YcarJ ago, half an Acre of 
Land fowed with moft Sorts of Seeds erf" Wood, that 
the Owner could get, amongft which were Hazcl- 
Nuts 5 thefe invited the Boys as carefully to carry 
them off, ais he brought them on ; which Accident 
fo inftamp^d the Traiifadion on the Memory of 
thofe that were the Gatherers of the Nuts at that 
Timcf, as caufed them to rcittember the Matter ( as 
ritey lay) truly well! . And there is now on the fame 
Piece of Ground good Oaks,. Beech> Aih, (^c. that 
grow vdy well from the Pef fon's l^rro^ng all the 
Seeds in, which as foon as done^ he fowed Hens 
Dung all over the lame, that by the Winter*Rains 
was w^cd in beforfe the next Summer, Thii Me-^ 
Aod war attended with great Succcfs, for the Fowl- 
Dung made the Seeds pufh up and rtiri' vigorouHy^ 
fo that they overcame the Weeds, and m^e their 
Progrefs without their Hindrance. 

Remarks m the Fifth Method. . 

THIS Way is M So^ng and full DrefW 
at one ai^d dve: fame Time, which admits w 
fid other Improvement than ' cleanings fencing in^ 
pulling off the laterd Shoots zst they appear, tmdk 
thinning where they are too thick* 

A Sixth Jt^aj. 

THERE is in my Neighboorhood a Man that 
the Farmers in' general allow to underftaitd' 
Country- Affairs very well, and is often imployed in 
Wood- Work, who fays. That if a Piece c^ Ground 

IS 
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U defigned for a Wood of Oak, there is not (in his 
Opinion) a better Way to obtain it, than to plough^ 
ciiing, and let it fun over ^ith wild Grafs and Weeds, 
which it ^ill do in one Summer^ and at the lind 
thereof, about Allbdlantide or fooner^ td fow four 
Bulhels of Acorns, or more, * broad Caft on each 
Acre thereof; and do nothing more than fence in tiie 
Ground from Damage of Cattle, to have a Wood 
the quickeftand in the beft Manner of all others—— 
his Reafons for fo doing are thefe, viz. 

Firft, This Grafs and Weeds, by its large Bur- 
then, will caufe a great HoUowneft on the Surface 
of the Ground^ which by its dying on the fame, be* 
<;omes on^ of the beft Manures, not only by helping 
fo keep in the Spirit of the Earthy which all Shades 
tertainly contribute too, but returns faline, nitrous, 
And fulphurous Qualities back again, by the Dung 
tod Dreffing this rotted Fogg makes^ and thereby 
brings the Ground under a gradual Fermentation, 
and hollow, fpongy Tejcture of Parts, as is moft 
evidently felt by the foft, hollow Tread of one's 
Foot in woody Grounds ; or where a good Crop of 
Peas, or other Stover in great Quantities has been 
taken off. 

' Secondly^ That this and all Ground has fuch 
i Suftion and Attraftion inherent to its Na- 
ture (as being the Mother of all Things) as will 
feagerly draw all Sorts of Seeds into its Surface ; and 
therefore it is, that the Earth freely receives and 
flielters the Acorn, fo that it will lie in this loofe 
mellow, moift, warm Earth j and by next Sum- 
mer grow with great Vigour, and be defended from 
the Damage of Droughts by the Cover of this 
Grafs and Fogg ; which by yearly consuming on 
the Ground, becomes a yearly Dreffing to the young 
Oaks, and will pufh them on with great Fertility. 

D > Remarks 
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Remarks en the Sixth Method. 

I^Can*t fay, but this Way h^s a Probability of 
Succefs attending it, by reafon it is fb near that 
of Nature \ for in a fcwr AcreM^adov^ of ^my owpj, 
adjoining to my Houfe, there were reckoned by the 
Mowers to be, two hundred young Oaks> about fix 
Inches Iwg, that fponteneoufly grow yp from (he 
Acorns that were brou^t there by the gre^^teft Ax- 
tifts in the World, * the Fowls and Mice \ who nn^49 
this Piece of Ground their Rendezvous to feed on 

. the Acorns, that they collided and brought from 
the adjacent Woods. My Nirni'eer are fifteen iii- 
clofed Fields, confifting of Meadow ^nd ploughqci 
Grounds, nine others I rent of our Parfon : Npw \x% 
ajl the ploughed and MeadoW'Fields, I believe I may 
fay, there were growing thijj Summer, 173^, gre^C 
Numbers of young Oaks from the Acorns that Birdsi 
^d Mice brought on the Ground, from Tree$ that 
the Year before were almoft full erf them y by which 
it appears, that tb^ Fowl? and Mice ar^ the ^rft 
Bringers on, and Sowers of the Acorns ii^ the Mea-^ 
dows and ploughed Ground 1 b^aufe its Body be-^ 
ing a large Solid, cannot be fuppofed to be fcatter'4 
Qvef fuch Grounds by the Wind ; ^cj why the Mea- 
dow CH" any other fmooth ploughed Ground fhoul4 
have a greater Share of this Seed, than ^e rou^ 
clotty Land, i$ eafily accounted for : Becaufe hcr^ 
ii fmooth Walking, and eafier Accefs to ^ach otheni 
Company, which is agreeable to Fowls a$ weji af 
Beafts •, and here is the Place that they are beft ac-r 
xjuainted with, from their ufual frequenting at othe? 
Times in the Year, in queft of Worms, Snail§^€p*^, 
which in the rough Grounds cannot be fp p^eafanlt, 
becuafe they there muft look before they ftep, suKi 
fo lofe in a grd^Meafure their Enjoymoit in feeding 
|)n this delicious Food, which they are always molt 

' plea&d with, when they can eat it in an unobftru£ted 
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ft«ce of Ground : Here it is then that they fcatter 
this Seed, and foitictim^ leave it on the lame by 
Way of , Magazine, and Provifion agamft their next 
Hunger \ and fometimes they bring to thcfe Places 
Bf anches of Acorns vrtiich are nor always eaten ; at 
other Times they arc fuddcnly feared and frighted 
from the Spot of Ground, which in their precipitated 
Fright caufc3 them to leave and forget the Acorns 
they lately brought, and that chiefly by the Rook^ 
Crow, and Jay : The Rook upon this Account is 
the bulieft, ami moft common Fowl of all others, 
by Reafon ot their greater Numbers •, and it is dif- 
puted by fome^ whether they don't bring feveral 
Acortis in thai Bag which generally Jiangs under the 
old one's Throat, and difgorge them as Pigeons do 
Peas and Beans at their Pleafure : We are very fen- 
fible they bring Worms and Water in this Bag, to 
feed their young ones with % and nothing but the 
Btgnefs of the Acorn makes us doubt their not doing 
fo by this, in oider to make their Hoards at the 
Bottom of a Furze-bufh, and other Places, which 
the Furze-men often find, as welt as Wahuts that 
the Rooks thruft in- with tiieir Beaks ; by which 
Means, are the many young Oaks fecn on Com- 
mons, that are cut down whefi the Furzes are, by 
the Strolks of their two-handed long Bills ; for it 
often happens that a great deal of this Seed is envel- 
lop'd and covered by the Mofs and Grafs, that the 
hollow Earth in ploughed Grounds will readily and 
naturally receive, nourifh, and caufe the fame to 
ftrike its Radicle into it ; where, at that Time of 
the Year, it hgs niorethan ordinary Encouragement 
to grow, becaufe the Rains and Dews are moderate, 
and the Ground about ACchadmas Time luider ja 
fertile, bearing State ; and by thus getting^ Root 
cafily, it fecures itfelf againft the Violence *of the 
Winter Frofts and Wets; v It is comtpQU about 
Mariow in Berkjbire fpr the Boys to fglloW the Rooks, 
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to get the Walnuts they bring and leave on tlic 
Grounds there, Alfo in the Grove Meadows, a 
Mile below Ivinghoe^ a Ploughman told me, h^ had 
ploughed up great Numbers of' Acorns and Wal- 
nuts this Sumaier, 1732, when he turned up the 
Ant-hills with the long, wide, iharr'd-foorPlough ; 
thefe he concluded were brought thither by the 
Rooks, who teed on them there fqr their greater 
Safety and Repofe ; and thofe that were left, were 
carried' away by the Mice, for their Winter Provi*- 
fibn; for the Rook is a fiibtil Fowl, and will ftrip 
a Walnut 'Tree in a little Time, and will hoard 
them, as knowing they will be foon deprived of that 
Opportunity, by their being gathered 5 and fo of the 
Acorn, I have feen them rid a Tree prefently, by 
their great Numbers, 

Hence it is, that I infer, that a Meadow or pre- 
pared ploughed Ground, that Ues at a fmall Di-- 
ftance from a Wood of Oak, and in an undifturbed 
Situation, may pofubly have confiderable Numbers 
of young Oaks grow on the fame, befides what are 
produced by fowed Acorns and planted Sets, merely 
by the Fowls bringing the Acorns, and feeding on 
them there, in a plentiful Mali Year, And if this 
Field, or Piece of Ground, lies in Reach of the ^ 
Wind's Power, by which they may be conveyed 
from fome neighbouring Wood, Hedges^ or fingle 
Trees, then will there be as numerous an Iffue by 
Aftien Keys, and GoUins of Sallows, Afp$,' and 
white Wood, as will quickly compleat this intended 
Wood, and outdo the very next Field that wa$ 
fowed or fet too deep. But I would here be under- 
* ftood, that I am not a direft Votary for any certain , 
Strefe to be laid on this Method of increafmg a 
Wood of Oak, Beech, Alh, Sallow, i^c. only to 
fliew the- Poffibility and Probability of augmenting . 
<)ne by Fowls, Mice, and Winds j for it may be 
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^depended on, that fowing and planting the Acorn 
^d Set, ^s much the furer Way. 

"The Seventh Way. 

T N fome Part of Hampjhirey I have been credi- 
X tably informed, that it has been the Pradtke of 
lome, to plant a Piece of Ground with young Oak- 
en Trees, as being thought to be the quickelt Way 
of all others to get a Wood \ but then this Method 
is confined only to the Power of thofe who arc 
Owners of a Wood already, or at leaft but to few 
others *, and then they dig and take up a young 
0»k, perhaps of four, five, fix, or eight Toot high, 
with fuch a Ball or Parcel of Earth, as when care- 
fully carried and ^tranfplanted with the Roots in it, 
and put into Holes duly prepared before-hand, will 
grow, flourifli, and come to Perfection much fooner 
than the fmall Set or Acorn ; and by lofing Part, oc 
all of its Tap-root, wiU comnrence its new Growth 
horizontally,' and get its Nourifhment from the 
Ytty befl: Part of the Ground, I mean the Surface ; 
and this Work fhonld be done in ORober^ as the 
very bcft Time in the whole Year •, . or in frofty Wea- 
ther, by digging fonje Time before about the young 
Oak, and as fopn as the Earth is hard frozen about 
its Roots, then take up the Tree and that together, 
and carry it on a Sledge, or other Carriage, to the 
Place defigned, and take or fence it up very well^ 
as direfted for the Beech ; thus an Oaken Wood 
may fooner than ordinary be brought into a State of 
Perfedtion. 

The latter End pf November^ ^732> was the firft 
Froft thikt happened this Winter, when.feveral Fir 
Trees, I believe twenty Foot high, and eight Inches 
Diameter in Body, were tranfplanted in this Man- 
ner, on a Common near me, with a Beech at every 
ten Foot Diftance between them, for covering the 

View 
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View of an old Houfe that ftood at die End of 9l 
Vifto ; the Turf was firft pared off, and the under 
Mould loofen'd ; on this they planted the Trees, and 
mounded them up with Turf they pared off about 
the. Place, which was fufficient with the Earth they 
brought with die Trees Roots 5 putting at the iame 
Time Wheat-ftraw between the La^gs of the Turf, 
to keep the Froft off in the Winter, and the Draught 
of the Sun and Air in the Summer ; after this, they 
ftaked each Tree with four Poles, of about ten FooC 
long. 

4N(:«^ «3Si& ms» ^ 5& msi^ mm mm 
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71)^ Nature and Improvement of the BEUCH. 

V 

TH E white, or Sllvcr-Beech is the moft coitt- 
mon in thefe Parts, where we abound in Moun- 
tains iuid hilly Grounds of Cbdks, Clays, Gravelt, 
and Loams, which make confiderable Returns cff 
Profit to their Owners in the Growth-of this valuable 
Tree : 'Tis this Tree that makes many Parts of 
. England happy in its Produftions, and chiefty, be- 
taufe it will grow on the Sides and fteep Decllvitieis 
of chalky Hills, where no other Timber will thrive 
fo well ; as may be feen in that long Chain of high 
Grounds, that runs from Dunftabk to near JVialling^ 
fordy which is above twenty Miles to the Wfeftward> 
and lies moftly contiguous to the fertile Vale of 
jiileJbMry. * * 

The bkck-grain'd, or black -bark's Beech, who(e 

Wood is of a longer Duration, will thrive, and make 

its plentiful Returns of Wood, and Maft, in the Flats 

and Levels of this our Chiltcrn Country j and, to 

' ' " fpeak 



i^eak more general, they both anfwer io well in any 
of thefe Grounds^ that I don't perceive any Regard 
is had to the particular Species of the Beech, in fow- 
ing the Mai):, or making Plantations by Sets. But ic 
fis certain, that neither Sort of Beech will grow to 
any Purpofe in the large Vale oiAileJburyy or in any 
wet oKiorifh Ground ; yet will thrire very faft, and 
to a mc^iftrous Size, in our JLoams, Clays, and 
chalky Grounds^ &fc. in the Chilteni ; infomuch» 
that I knew one fellM in 4fbridge Park, that had one 
iHiadred and fifty-feven Foot of Timber in it, befides 
twen^rone Stack of Fire-wood Billet, nine Stack of 
Roots, and three hundred of Faggots. Where alfo 
uaay now be fop great Numbers of very large Beech-- 
Trees, as being acxrounted, by good Judges, one of 
the heft-wooded Parks in England. This utterly 
eon&tes what a noodemi^uthor fays. That, wherever 
the Oak thrives, the Beech will ; and that diey delight 
very much to grow togedier. — *— Whereas fome of 
the ^eataft Oaks have, and do fk)uri(h in this Vale 
dnt fefyfes Entertainment to the Beedi, notwith^ 
ftanding the many Attempts that have been made by 
' ifiverai to obtain their Growth there \ particularly by 
Sir Thomas l^igb^ the prefent Reprefentative for 
jBliJburjj by their (owing the Mail, and planting 
young Beeches amongft or near their Oaks, within 
a few Miles of that Town, but to no Purpofe ; for 
the Beech will never nniake a good ^rc6 m their vale, 
fpewy, and wet Soil;' nor will the Oak, nor indeed 
any other Tiipber-Tree, grow to any Profit in chal- 
ky Grounds ; which obliged our Forefathers, as well 
a& thofc of the prefent Age, to fet the Sides of their 
chalky Hills, £^f . with Beech-maft, where this Tree 
will run up to a vaft Height, with great Expedi- 
tion ; as may b^ feen on that worthy Gentleman's 
Eftate, John DunamhyRfq-y at Barly-End^ neJlr me : 
Nor can I be of Opinion, that the Oak and Beech 
grow beft together 5 but on the contrary, I believe 

thenfy 
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them beft in their own Company, becaufe the Beecfi 
grows too faft for the Oak's Pace ; and, as if Na- 
ture delighted herfelf with the entire Growth of each 
Sort, it generally hap{)ehs in ^our Chikcm, that v?here 
a Wood of Oak has been fell*d, a Wood of Beech 
has fpontaneoufly fijcceeded -, and when this has once 
got Dominion, it will be fure always to remain Ma-» 
Iter. This very Cafe has happened to Sir William 
Siunbope^^ Wood, about twenty Years ago, within a 
Quarter of a Mile of my Houfe, called ^he Great 
HoOy where the young Beeches grow fo fall in the 
Room of the Oaks, that it is thought they will be fit 
to feU abogt twenty Years hence. 

This Tree furniflies Boards for Outfides of Barns, 
Floors of Chambers, and for Threlhing, Wood for 
Fellows of Wheels, Frames of Chairs, Ship and 
Mill- Wright, Turners of hollow Ware, and even for 
Wainfcott : In the Water this Wood is fjud to lie 
hundreds of Years widiout Decay, which makes it 
fo ferviceabk in Mill-work, 6?r. that they have 
chiefly by thcfe Means proved it Timber, which 
formerly in many Places was deemed otherwife, par- 
ticularly in Hertfordftnre, A famous Inftance of 
which happened between— —-LTx/y, Efq-, Defendant, 
and the Rev. Mr. Biby of Carrington^ PlaintjflF, about 
the Year 1725 •, the Conteft was fome Time before 
the Barons 'of the Exchequer ^^^ but was ;it laft given in 
Favour of the Defendant, on Account of its Tim- 
ber-Ufes in Mill-work, Keels of Ships, and in 
Houie-buildingi &c. fo that in Hertford/hire it is 
now deem*d Timber, as well as^ before this Trial 
it was in Bmks^ after twenty Years old, and then: 
Tythe-free ; but if any Beech is feird, and another 
from the fame grows up, this is to be tythed when- 
ever it is cut down. 
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Of tin fi»p ^/Beech^ Md bow to get it oat, 

TH £ Sap of tins Tree is more deftru&ire to 
its Wood, tiian any odicr Timber-Sort what- 
foever; thercficnre 'tis a uiefiil Art how to gpet it 
out } for, 'tis this Sap that breeds the Worm fafter^ 
and in more Abijndance than in any other, cauling a 
fwift Rot, and other Misfortunes ; which very mate- 
lial Point has not, as I know of, been yet wrote dT 
b^jsuiy Author ; and it is lb perfeftly necd&ry to get 
the S^p out of the Beech, by fome Means or ocher« 
before the Watnfcot-Boards or Planks, &f ^« are made 
Uik of I that otherwife diey will bulge out and in 
toF m»$xf TearSf as the Weathpr is moift«or dry % 
and £> it will in Fkx>rii!^«boards,notwithftanding they 
jufc naikd down ever fo fafl: ^ as I have proved in a 
^janret-floor of my own, which unfortunately fired 
by a Nog^d:Hmr*s Houfe ; but feverad of the Beechea 
Boards were pitftprved and laid down agsun, fines 
iri»dh<hey jaever ftirred : Therefore if the Sap coukl 
be got out, i doubt not but they would lie as well as 
fiiherBoiunds^ as pA^nly appears by thefe of mine that 
wsre fcordi^d, jad the Sap burnt out : But in tha 
tmo-Iiich Pl^ for Barn-flooring, where they are 
^jbovt down wkh wooden Pins, they may lie weU 
enough for many Years, if immediately after fai/nng 
dkey are thrown into a Pond or River, and there let 
bin fiaur or fiye Months, aitor which they muft be 
(faorougfaly dried and layed twice. The Practice of 
An oldCa^'onter by^me is, to cut this Tree down iq 
WsBtec, saod let k lie on the Ground two Years, 'til^ 
the Wood h^ns to be fpotted or motded ; then he 
caits it into Planks or ^lards, and foaks them ia 
fi-efli Water j but if a Perfon had the Conveniency 
of fait Water^ I fhould think that would be muqh 
better. Qy this Time, he fays, the Sap is fb deadr^. 
Red 'and luurdened, that the Worm cannot Breed fo 
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foon, nor fo much in it ; and has himfelf fomc if) 
good 'Order not«, :that were lain above thirty. Years 
ago as Flooring-boards ; for which Ufe thirteen are 
commonly fawcd of folid Timber, a Foc^ broadl 
but more for Barn-fides, becaufe the' thinner the 
Board, the lefs Power the Worm Jias. - ' 

■If . ♦ > ' J 

A Second Way ' ■ ^ 

MAY be made Ufe of in the fnudlef Sort of 
Beech-Trees, whofe Bodies do not exceed 
twelve or fourteen. Inches thick ; that firft Ihould bd . 
hewn and fqiiar*d, and Mortaifes made ready for 
Kates, Chimney-Pieces, $nd alfo for Somers and 
Joyfts,' 6?f . and then they rnay be lain in Length and 
Supported at. each End, fd that tour, five, or fix .to- 
gether may lie even ^nd clofe tcgeAery about a Foot 
or two higher than the Ground ; ^rider-thefe may 
Furzen, Fern, Straw, Shavings, or Fagg^ts^ be put 
to burn all their Out-fides 'till they have a thin bkck 
Cruft; this will fo embitter the Wood, and ribaftiout. 
its Sap, that there Will be' but fmall Encouragemert 
left for the Worm to lodge and to breed \ becaufe 
tha Worm undoubtedly has a Tafbc, tho* anlnfed^ 
and \ therefore will confequently : leave the tainted 
Wood, or die in it, and be prevented afterwards by 
this Extraftion of the Sap, which is thsprimeCaufe 
:of their firft lacrjcale. Thefe Somers and Joyfts will 
lie very well i^xt. a. Fire, and where their Ends *d6 
not reft on damp* Walls •, but be they anywhere^ 
their Ends Ihould firft be dipt in mehed Pitch, as a 
Prefprvative : I know of two Houfes that now have 
Somers and Joyfts of this Wood -, in one they have 
lain fifty Years, as the Tenant fays, and the othcf 
thirty. . 
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A "third Way. 



^ A Ccording to the modem Praftice, ^nd, mdeed* 
jr\ far the bed it is, inftead of cutting this Tree 
down in Winter, as the ufual Way. has been, to fell 
it about a Fortnight zSttr ^Ddfutnmer^ Mrhen it is 
reckoned in full Sap, or in its moft flouriftiing 
State •, *for, that then its Jtnces arc at the'tBinneft, 
and ilrongly employed in Branches, Leaves, and 
Eruit ; and then, it is, the Body has the leaft ^tore of 
Sap in it •, therefore it will be much more run out^ 
€oAaufted, and dryed away by the Sun' s Heat, than 
if > fallen in Waiter : Now the Benefit of this entire 
new Method is tfot a little -, . • for it has been proved, 
that the Wood of a Beech-Tree fo felled, .has en- 
dured much loiter , found, than: that cut down in 
Winter-; the Trial wias, by letting both thefe Trees 
lie on^the Ground in the open Weather ; and in very 
few Years the Winter-Tree was worm-eaten, and 
began to: rot, when the other remained found; fa 
that the.vaery.bcft Way of all that is^pradifedin my 
Knowledge, . iS' to fell this Tree in Summer, and let 
it lie one' Year abroad, 'vwth the Rind on, fometimes 
turning, it j^ and then faw it into Boards or Planks, 
which xtPpSt be laid in a Pond or River, three, four, 
or fivp Moitths, ^tili the Sap is foaked or walhed. 
ciut : . This will keep the Boards from warping in a 
^at Meaiiire, . and caufe them to endure forty or 
fifty Years onFloorSy.and againfl: the Si4es of Barns, 
6fr. . As to Capt. Cumberland's Method .( for which 
he has a Patent) of extracting the Sap ou{ of Planks 
for Ship-Building, by fweating them in .hot Sand ;. 
I cannot fay how it anfwers, beeaufe I haVe not fecn 
the Exporience of it : But the Trcnchim^er is fo 
<;autious of gettingthe Sap out of this Wood, that, 
as foon as he has cut them out rough, he throws 
jhem into boiling Water, .yhich diredUy brings out 
4 ; / E 2 tie 
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die Sap, and then tbey will keep their white Colour* 
and be more free from the Worm \ which otherwifc 
would, in a Month or two/ eat through thdr thin 
fivbft^e, ^' 

Of tbf Mamgemem «f tbt Beech* h Timber* 

UfeSj &c. 

> 

THE beft experineed Method thett i% «o feH it 
.In Summer, and faw it out diredUy for Tim^ 
ber-Ufe i for that a Tree fp cut inco Pieces, ii 
thought under tht Power of the Air roiK:h more and 
fooner than when in one round Body \ and then muft. 
be carefully preferved from the Sun and Wet, under 
Clover I wnere the Sap will be fboner drv*d out, the 
Colour kept in, the Wood hardened, and the Worm 
gtatiy prevented : For 'ti$ certain^ the Sap of i^ 
Tree is in two different States in a Year : In S^gRf- 
mer, z, fluid ^ueous Body) rarefied fay Heat ; %n 
Winter, a g^uonous Confiltehce, denfioedbyCcdd, 
iRFhich has caiifed different Opinions aboi^ ita Circus 
lation ! Qne Author afierting it to a&end and def-^ 
and gradually all over the Tree, as the Blood moves 
in d)e Body of Ammals : Another, That the Sap in 
liie North-Side is not always fo thin as that in tho 
South, and therefore denies it that Regularity. Aod 
I haye i^ard ^ Workman in this Wood fay, thad^ 
lAax Part dFthe Tree that fbod the South-eaft Af-^ 
peft, redded or fplit fnore mm and &ee than the o^ 
ther contrary Sides \ But however that be, 'tis aL« 
|dwed, tha( the Sap i^ the immediate Caofe of the 
Worm's breeding *, which bcmg <^ a moift >^acurc^ 
all Drynefs is an Eneiny to it, and, by Confequenoe, 
a Conieryation of its Wpod, In the late great Fire 
at Ailejbury^ thdire were fome Tind)er-Plai» bveA^^ 
Aaf had lain futty Years in o|ie pf the Houfes tfaere» 
and ihewn by an old Carpenter as thorough fbujid 
Seedu So great ^ iFrieq^ is Cover and Drptfs to 
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dus Wood, as has been obvious in a Cbw* that was 
made of.it, which ufually was kept bj the Fire, and 
is now in good Order, at above thuty Years old ; 
vhei| Others, that ftood in a mofc dampiih Place» 
tW^ in feven Years. To avoid then' the pernicious 
Effirds of Dampne&» th^ fuddcnly helps the Sap is 
tfie Piodu^on of^ the Worm and Rot| I here cau* 
tion ettry one concerned in laying a Barn-floor widi 
tlm SortvOfWood, that they do not hiy the Pknks 
too near the Ground ; if tfaney do, they will furely 
rot in iefi duo feven Years Time ; therefore, ditf 
beft RenMsdy is, to by them on Somen and Joyfts, 
- about a Foot or twp from the Ground ^ for nothing 
decays it fafler, than to kt it lie wet and dry : Se« 
veral jFarmers of late have laid it tiuti, dry aiid high, 
and yet bai^ an eafy Pa0?g|c with iheir Ca^ <M- Wag^ 
gon into the Am, by a Eifing made of Boards, with 
irrofe Ledges nail'd on the lame, to ftop the HoHes 
Feet, hke that by which Horfes and Coaches g^ in^ 
to Ferry-Boacs ; or by ajriliog Ground made onPufw 
pofe for this OccaiioD. Now there are two Ways 
of laj^ ^efe Planks to threfli.oo, to hinder thor 
Opei^ng at the Joints, ( which thc^ are apt to dOt 
tibou^ laid twice) and letting the Com thorough r 
One Way is, to by one Plank a little over cha <tther 
at Bottom 4 but this lofes too much of it : Theodier 
is, to rsakt a Grove in each Plank, and put in a 
Shp oi Wood, like a Lath^ which theCai|«ittii« 
caju Tongubg it : Some aUb iaw the Beards of 
Beech Ftather^ods'd^ for the Sides of Bams i as be^ 
fieving, they beft carry off the Water tfcis Way. 
The Price erf' this Timber, here, is fo^Paacethe fo- 
lid Foot ; the Bosrds feven 3fafllliiKB.and £ic Pence 
a Hunobed,. abd. the Planks for Thfeftsng^iaots, 
fWQ Peace Htdf-penny a Fooit ko^ fiiperficaal 
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h . . Of the, Seed <?r M^ft of the Beech.' 

THE Beech excek ali odier Trees irvEatks, 6f r. 
for.the Rettarn it makes of prodigious Quanti-^ . 
ties of fwcet, heahhful Maft, which greatly helps ta 
fubi&ft the-red and fallow Deer fometimes,. for. moft 
Part of the Winter 5 as I have feen in that, ofc./^!^' ^ 
ridgCy .near my Houfe, which is {tvtn Mites>aboiit, 
and contains twelve or- fourteen thouiand Head of 
both Sorts, Theaxprcfied-Oiiof dus'Maft I haw 
(hoqght very pleafar^ to myTafte^ and fiear a^good 
ISIS that of. Olive, and is faid to yield two Gallons 
from oiie : Bufhel •, thai- if one hundred ^ and eight 
Xrees. on an Acre, at twenty Boot Difbance, were to 
alford iive^Bufhek on^each, ^(inftead of fifty, as fome 
reckon) .that would an^nn^ :ta five hundred and for^ 
ty Bufhek, whicb^ according* to this Caleutation, will 
produce on&thoufamd and* eighty Gallons* of Otl,;that 
may very'.wdl' be- aEpwed* worth thi5ec Shillings f^ 
Gallon:; .andaf only, out of that Sum,<JoiieiShilling 
was.to comet clearJto.th6:^Owi^r, what.an ilmiKsenfe 
^Profit' mull here- be to ihofc that .have gre^NJuqi- 
bcrs of 1 Acres *of this Wood, befides^the ^oefit of 
the TTioiber^Growth ? Nor is the HuHs* wkl\put their , 
¥alue5;;fDr ofJthis the Poor fweep up. gtfeat Store for 
tiieir WjdbftbFiring ^ and -when. th&Maft i^p^ns m 
be plenta&li (which coinm<»ily ii every fecond or 
third Year )'we^ Farmers generally gef- our Hogs al- 
mofbiiilratted, before we put them up , fier J^on« , 
TherLcatesy: if gathered betbre the Froft^^ancj about 
the Ximeuttf tbdor Fall,. . majces the beft of Mattrdles 
to.'H6L uhiiSuusa'-j^eather^bed^^^^ otharwi^, ^-thatuwyi 
ceiiui&igtf«am[ra&vviiiiorr.eighk f!£ears,^by^%kmr Teni^ 
ddoB^* ahdJjiddofe^iying % (o. that. the W4)6d and 
Leaves make both Houfe and Bed, and .the for-* 
mer the beft Firing •, of which I have fcnt feveral 
Tgjicks to Mr. Roger ff^illiams^ at his Houfe in St, 



yamefi Street, who . makes a gre^t .Confutnption 
^faei:eof. ' ' 






aTtf rai/eli^Beechr'Wood/rom Sc^ds sr Sets. 

THE Beech, by its large Bud^ difcovers to the 
Country- man, dbouiCbriftmas, that there will 
be a Probal^lity of a Maft-Scafon the fupceeding 
Summo*' ; and when, the feedy Bloom out of this Bu4 
ihews itfelf, as it Will fometimes near an Inch or two 
long, with a Sprt of rough Head, fomewhat like a 
Goliing in Jprilj it is then a Confirmation, if the 
Extremity ot the Weather does not detooy it. 
Beeches. are. beft raifed from their Mail, which are 
ufuaIJ)r ripe fome Time in OSober or November^ 
when they fhould be gathered, and direftly fown on 
Ground diat has before been fuBiciently ploughed in? 
to a Finenefs, and duly manured \ but if this Work 
is deferred 'till the Spring, then the Seed muft be 
laid in dry^.d Sand, and not into that which is wet 
or damp \ for, then their Radicles will be in Dan? 
ger of fprouting bejfore the Sowing-Seafon comes 
on, and that is when the great Frolts and Colds ars 
moftly arer,' which happens fometimes in February. 
This Seed differs from all other Timber-Sorts, in 
that it comes firfl. up with the Seed on its Head, 
opening in two Farts, like a Kidney-Bean, then fuc- 
ceed two Leaves •, and fo proceeds. 'Tis therefore 
that this Seed mufl be^ ordered accordingly : For, as 
it is obKged to make its Way out of its native 
Mould, uader the Difadvantage of fuch a large open 
Head) . it-requires a light hollow Earth, wherein this 
Seed is fown, otherwife it will lie and rot, as not 
being able to make its Way through -, fo th^t to faw 
it in a flifF clotty Soil, and to plough it in under 
Thdrough, or to fet it deep, is downright buryin|| 
it, to the Owner's Lofs and Difappointment. And; 
as this Defcription of the Sced^ and Caution of it$ 
... ftrft 
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firft Mttagement, has been wanting in att Atidiorl 
I ever met with ; I ihall therefore adviie my Readet 
to fow two Buihels of this, in its Hull, or without, 
on an Acre, broad Caft, on broad Lands, welLhar^ 
row*d in both Ways, on luch Ground, and at fuch 
Time as before dtrefted i fo that I {hall not forthei' 
enlai^e on this Particular, beo^ufe what I hare writ 
of'the Acron may fufBce,^ in fliewing the further Or- 
dering of this ; I (hall only add, notwithftandii^ att 
that is or can be faid of the federal Methods to get it 
Wood, either of Oak, Beech, Aih, and many o** 
thers, yet is there none fo perfe& and gem|uie as that 
which is raifed directly from the Seed ^ beoaufe no 
tratifplanted Set or Tree can poflibly be takm ftma 
one, and replanted in another Earth, without Vio^ 
knee done to fome of its fine Capillary Roots, .which 
has been the Occa(k>n of many ill Confeqoences, too 
long here to enumerate ; and therefore the Second-^* 
hand Way is only to be made Ufe of, where the firft 
can*t conveniently be done ; for *lis obvious. to com-? 
inon Reafon, that the Root of any Trre has the^pofr 
jpropitious Opportunity of making its gradual Growth 
from its Radicle or Sprout, that never afterwards 
meets with Oppoikion, ai^ traniplanted ones do, that, 
are not naturalized to the Ground \ which is the Cau& 
-that their genial Roots piifti with more Vigour, grow 
ftronger, and ftand in Need of lefs watering, :than 
the replanted ones do : Nor do I believe a Tr« wiH 
be fo good Timber, as that railed on the Spc^ from 
its Seed ; and, for ought I know, it m^y be the real 
Reafon, why the Elm that is generally tranfpbmtbcdy 
is often a more ihaken ihatter'd Tree in 19 Bo* 
dy, than any of the Timber-Sort are. 

In that Part of the Country, remote from Woods 
of Beech, the Maft of this Tree may be traafpiaht- 
^, where it may be fown either in their Fields as 
aforefaid, or in their Nurfery-beds, in Ih^low Drills 
well manured, as we do the French Bean ^ and this 
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tilths in OStdber or February j and a(terWard& tnmf- 
pliunced into another Bed, at a Foot afunder, tiU 
till they are of fych a Bignefs as i$ defired^ to plant 
oi^t for good in a Hedge or Field : However, as I 
%ta BOW writing fronn a woody Country, where 
3eecben Sets may be had in many^Flaces ; I (hatt 
enlarge on the Propagation thereof, as being madt 
%ife of by many here as the readieft Way, particu- 
ferly v^ raife Hedges with. In our Woods of Beech, 
^e Jfpontaneoufly great Numbers of young Shoots, 
^hich about OSober (for that is the very bcft Time) 
, may cafily be drawn, by a Man's Hand, efpecially if 
great Rains Iwe lately fell before -, thefe, I fay, may 
be had of any Size, but die beft, in my Opinion, 
are thofe of two Foot long ; for then the Set has 
coirunonly ^ good Root, which a fmaller one has 
not:. Thefe muft not have their Tops cut off, for 
I hen they will not grow, as feveral have experienced, 
*hat would not be Convinced, till Trial warranted 
jfche Tnidi; and of this Authors have hitherto been 
deficient in their Writings, but the Side-branches 
<mght not to be cut off, tiU they are at a fufficient 
Height, and not then clofe to the Body ; for the 
Beech either in Set or Tree, dpes not agree with 
;iie Edge-tool, like fome others: This order, then 
fo obtain ^ Wood by Tranlplantatiori, I propofe to 
perform two feveral Ways : Firft, let the Ground 
pe t^eU fenced, plou^ed, and manured in broad 
Lands ; then on this level Earth rpn a Line crofs 
,tbe Field, and at every ten or twenty Foot Diflancc, 
plant O0e. or-mbre of diefe Sets on the Surface, 
and mould it up with a Border, putting a litde 
Fern between, and fome on the Top, leaving a 
ihnaU Holk)Wnefs or Difti about the Root, in the 
JMaianer Cucumbers are fet in a Garden, for the 
Waiter tte better to defcend to the Root ; and wheii 
,0,ne Row is done, then tioinove the Line to ten^r 
.tWQi^ Epoi further, arfd S6, on ; thde may be foej^t 
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waterM and houghed, according to the Pleafure <rf' 
the Owner, ^nd artificial or natural Grafs< cnjoy*d 
in the Interfpaces, fcf r. Secondly, by the Plough^ 
the Ground maybe fo gathered into a four Tho^ 
rough*d-ftitch or Ridge, and on that may be made 
a Thorough or Gutter, by drawng the 'Plough oncfe 
through the upper Part of it ; in this may be plant-* 
ed at every teii or twenty Foot Diftance a young 
Beech, and the reft of the Stitch HUM up in a Row 
with Sets of Hazel, Sallow, and other Underwood^ 
but fo that each Beech muft be planted in one RoW; 
againft the middle Vacancy in the other Row that is 
to be at fix Foot Diftance : Thi^ Wiy will give an 
Opportunity to keep the* Interfpaces, as I have faid 
before, clean, that the Roots may not be impeded by 
Weeds, and thereby better watered by the Defcent of 
the Land between the Rows, as may be fecn at Sir 
Thomas 5^^i^n^)&/^s Grounds, near Market-ftreet : By 
this Method, the Trees and Underwood are alfo 
better preferved againft Thieves ; for here a cut 
Stick may be eafily miffed, when thofc planted pro- 
mifcuoufty are diffiailt of Difcovcry, which has fo 
•encouraged this Sort of Rapine, that I have feen a 
young Beech of I.beUeve twenty Years old, that 
^t.% Cut down, the Stump daub'd over with Dirt, 
and v/as <:arrying away on a Fellow's Shoulden^ 
when I met liim in the Wood. 

But before I finilh this Article of raifing a Beech 
Wood by Seed, I add, that whenever this is to be 
xione on the Side of a chalky or any other Hill v 
ihe beft W^y will be to perform it with the Help 
of the Xentijh Wheel Turn-rife Plough, and that 
becaufe this noble Inftrument will plough ^1 th»^ 
Ground one Way, at going backward and forward, 
.'which none of our Hertfordjhire or any other 
Ploughs can do*, and remember with this fame to 
plovigh the Ground beforehand into a fine TUth, 
wcii dungM arid manured. Then the laft Time, 
' fow 
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^w this triangular Seed clear of its common rough 
Hull, two or three Buihels on one Acre broad CaA, 
mid plough it under Thorough > foe that in fuch a- 
feoie ch^y Land, this ^Vay will help to make 
the young Shoots ftand fail, and preferve the Seeds 
from Fowls, there being no Danger of burying 
the Seeds as in ftifF flat Soils. The Benefit of this 
Qper^on confifts alfo, in that you turu all the 
Thorough downwards, that the common Ploughs 
turn both Ways ; for if in this Situation you were 
to turn the Ground upwards, it would be apt to fall 
down again, and fo fpoil the Undertaking. This 
Sort of Plou^, with moft others, I furnifti any 
Perfon with to any Part of England^ Scotland^ or 
Ireland^ at reafonabk R^tes : But where the Beech 
Maft Seed is to be fown in a flat clayey or other ftifF 
Land, then after the laft Ploughuig, and before the 
£arth is harr6w*d^ fow your Seed broad Caft on the 
rough. Ground, and harrow, once in a Place long 
Ways, and once in a Place crofs Ways ; .or ^f the 
Land is between ftiflf and light, then fow half your 
Seed under Thorough, and h^row it in. ~ — Beech 
has no Heart, as being all alike in its Body ; the 
Elm has Heart ;- the Oak has Heart; the Cherry 
Tree h4$ Heait ; the Aquati^k has a little, but the 
Mapje h*s gone : Now if you foak Oaken, Cherry 
Tree, Elm, 9r other "Boards in Water a Fortnight, 
ft will make, the Sap and Heart Part all of a Co- 
lour ; nor "can they be difcovered, unlefs the Plane 
new ihaves them, which give a knavifh Carpenter 
or others an.Oppoftunity of exercifing a traud, by 
felling fappy Boards for hearty ones, 

Of the transplanting large 7>w, 

ON Commons, in Parks, and pther Places where 
the Maft cannot be fown, nor the Set comr 
piodioufly planted, then a Beech of feyen or eight 
foot high, ^nd direc or fix Inches. Diameter is befti 
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trhich to do, the Method that is fet down for y6iifi|^ 
Oaks will anfwer here : There are feveral df thdf* 
planted on our clayey Green, with* the uppei- P«f€ 
of their Healds on, and only theii' Side^ihoptJ^ trhnm-d( 
up, with one great Stake drove imo the Ground and 
faften'd with a 3and to its fiddy,^ Md lihen bufli^d 
up very well all round and high •, but if they are ttf 
te planted On Chalks, then a Hole mufr be &f^ 
dug, and good Mould put in it. 

Ohfervations ^» Tranfplanting, 

WHerc an old Beech has been fi^U'd, in of di^ 
to raife another from the Shoot, that mighl^ 
fpontaneoufly get up from the lame Place, there hai 
reen feveral Panes of Paleing Ix'ought Upon the Spo^ 
of Ground to enclofe it : But it has been found b^ 
Experience, in many Inftanees of various Kinds^ 
^hat there are feveral Sons df Jmces or Qualim ifli 
the Earth, with whi^ it b impregnated by the Oil- 
ginal Creator, for the Nourifbnfient of tjle m^Si^ 
Sorts of Species that grow therein \ eadh- Particuw 
having a rower to extra^ a^d imbibe the fame, af% 
ter his inherent Nature, peculiar no the Mode atd 
Tejcture of its Parts, which has been evidently 
proved, both in Trees, Corn, and Grds ; for where 
^n Oak, Beech, or Afh has been fell'd, and anodier 
fuflfer*d to fucceed in the ikne Place, by a Shooi 
fi-om the old Rgot, or another of the fame Kind 
tranfplanted in its Place \ it will either be dcfe<9tivd 
HI its Growth, Of elfe not grow at all, as is obvioti^ 
in fome of mine and others Grounds •, feveral of 
which Sort I have cut down, and what moft of o6r 
Country Carpenters are apprifed of, when they look 
at the Bottpni^ of the Tree 5 therefore when one Sort 
has been fell'd, the Root ought to be extirpated^ 
And one of another Specie planted in its Room 5 
and this Nature itfelf dictates to us, accopding to 

what 
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Ythatlucp^'d to xts^ next Neighbour^ who planted 
9; youi% Apple Tree where aD\ old one had been 
feUed^ ^but it grew To Ao^, as provoked htm to 
take It up, and put a ftandard Pear Trte in itt 
Roomy wlndi now flouiilhes to his Sads&ftion:: The 
. Tory fione Reafim accoums for the fowing of Com 
and Gitafir : If Wheat dircAly foUows Wheat, and a 
Crop of Barley or Oats fucceeds one aind the fame 
^rt of Grain ; or if Clover was to follow Clover^ 
they would certainly degtoerate in a. Degree, and 
prove a Lof$ both cif Cofl: and Time ; wUch is the 
verv Caufe why the Fanners tn genetsd find a Bene-* 
fit m fending fome Miles for different Seed 3 and 
^tisca&. certain, where an old Beech has been cut 
downv that the Ground ^bout it is ib impoveriihM 
by its long- living in its Juices^ as to majce itbanren 
foaSucceflbr of its own Kind ^^ 

# 

^0 raifa a Be^ Hedge if Mafts cr Sets. 

I^Y Mx&i eidierlntheMonthof Oi?^^^, oriri 
J Jfybruofy €» Mardb^^ k maybe fawn in a^DriU 
llmoft doie to each .6ther, «nd then tbeEardi co^ 
lrer*d li^itly oothe &me^ and over that fome Hovfe^^ 
fitterto^ defend them from the Frofl: and Sun^ boi 
not sti too great a Quantity: This, I fuppofe to be 
ijone in. a Bank of Mould, thrown up by makiiuE i 
pitch of two Foot d^epy and as much wide^ But 
our ccHnm^i Method here is, to r^e a Hedge b^ 
Sets,r which is the quicker and readier Way ; fo^r bf 
^te it has been diicdverMy that no Wood noakes fti 
ftrang smd profitable a Fence Qivclialky Grounds, a^ 
tbe Beech $ becoufe- this will grow a^idflqniilh there 
whow others will not. It was about the Year 1 71 S^ 
fhat I fdanted about; fifty Pples of Ground wi^ 
$ctS9^ and was efteem^(( by prop^ J^udges to be aa 
fine a Hedge asever thef faw ^ for it was in fome 
^arts of \tei^htFoot hi^hj^ a^td fo much Wood in 
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it, as*encouraged me to make. it laft Winter, 1731,- 
by plaifliing'it down. When 1 firft begun making 
it, I procecded.thus, i;/;K.tas I'.throw^d" up^my flrft 
Spit of Moukl, I planted my Sets of, about two 
Foot long in the fame, and fo went •'on,v.'plmrting 
them in a iingle Row, as •near together as. their 
Roots, -would allow, me; on thefe I threw idie reft 
of the Mouid that came out of the Ditch, .ihufi in 
doing it I bbferved, with a jgreat deal of Xaref ta 
lay, chaipber, and fpread their Ropts, fo that \the 
Fibres .might not toticfa jona' another, .but be^Icept 
afundec >by.the: fre^ Mould: that .was laid bdtv^een 
and upon them, by which.the Roots were bedded; 
and grew fotne Time fioglein Virgiij Mouldy; as. is 
the Nature of the firft Spit ; ,and when jtbe Ijjoond 
waslaid.Qd, fome Horfe-litter .fhould have been pot 
between the Mould on, .the Top, to keep the'Froft 
oflF, or the Sun from drying their Roots the fuc- 
ce^icg Summer, In this Hedge I plantedt'ftveral 
yrhite Thorn Sets, an^ both Sorts grew very well, 
having the two great Advaht^cs of uijtryM Satth, 
and a Ditch to receive di^ young Roots ;. the i3r- 
mer by itsjich, nitrous Qu^ty,. and the lattfcr by 
fhading, -arid iwatering the pew Spreading Fibres*' r I 
aUb took Care to pull up my Sets in an. i^i^acerit 
Wood, in a moift Time : for then lb much.Mould 
kept.lo their. Roots, as to iecure them from, being 
dry, which I prefently transplanted (I think) in.G^e^T 
her^ as the beft Time in the whole T^r ;. JForjthen 
the. Severities of Winter npt ijbeihg • come .ofi^: Ithe 
Roots direftly ftruck intQ the Ground a JioHeit and 
thereby were capable of defending themfelvest ^ainft 
the. Extremities of Frofts atodj Colds. Sheep,, no^ 
^hy other Cattle muft have a^iy Accefs to diem, 
the firit. two or three Yearsj for if they havf, ;it*s 
veryJlBceiy they will deftroy them, by their biting 
the Top orSide-Ihoots,, or elfe to rub them wirfi 
their oily Wcoll, as to venoiR and imppde their 
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Growth ; and thefe are not only an Enemy to the 
Beech, but indeed to all Sorts of. Vegetables in their 
'Youth, from the Oak to the Shrubs and ought 
more than ordinary to be prevented here, becaufe 
thefe being of the Tree Kind, inftead of running 
expeditioufly upright, will get a broufy, bufhy 
Head, like the fhrubby Sort, that now grows on 
Wigging ten Common by Tringj occafion'd at firft 
by the Catde's Bite, or the People's untimely Cut- 
ting, for here they have free Liberty at certain 
Times fo to do •, and then the Beech makes not a 
<juarter Return of Profit, as they will if they get 
high enough out af the Cattle's Way with their Top- 
Ihoots: Upon this careful Management, while in 
its Infancy, . depends the After-fuccefs of a Beech 
Hedge 5 even as it is with a Colt, who is check*d 
by b^ing work'd too foon, will be fliackled-hamm'd, 
ftunted, and complain ever after y fo will this, if 
Kit at top, or made too foon, before the Stems have 
Strength to endure the Chop of the Bill, and the 
violent Bendings of Part of their Bodies by pl^fh- 
tng down j nor will this Sort of Wood rightly en- 
sure making in frofty Weather, When by the Cut of 
the Tool, it. will fly from its Stem 5 caufed by the 
Saps being frozen into a glafly, brittle Subftance ; 
and alfo; becaufe the Beech is more fpalt and fhort 
in itfelf than many others be. By Dunjiable DtnvnSy 
there was a beechen Hedge fet about ten Years ago, 
but a great many died for thefe two Reafons : Firft, 
They planted them too late, that the Drought over- 
took them upon the dry Chalk : Secondly, They 
threw too much Earth upon their Roots, infomuch 
that it kept off the nourifhing Rains from coming 
at them in due Seafon, and alfo much of the Sun*s 
Heat as was neceflary to make the Rain more 
healthful to them •, fo that this lies in the Difcretion 
oi the .Planter, who^ to iP'oid Extreams, muft en- 
deavour to lay on fuch a Quantity of Mould, as will 
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in a medium Way let both Raui and Sun in/ y\a% 
Beech Hedge wiU alfo profper in Clayis, Loam^i and 
Gravels, and in other moift Soils, except in wet^ 
marfKy, and low vale Grounds •» here^ indeed^ the 
Aquatic olaims the bell Prete^fion, as out-doing al) 
others in Quicknefs of Growth. . I am very fenjQble 
of the twoObjedions againfi: a Beech Hedge ; the 
firft is, that after its firft making, it will not grow 
ib faft as others, as hating to be checked of its Trcf 
Growth. . To -this I anfwer. That confidfiring it 
mnll groiif on a Chalk, where nothing elfe will thrive 
fo well, it ought to be preferr'd. Secondly, That 
as it is of the Timber Tribe, it is> apt to fl^ and 
bulge out tn its Plaiihes, and fo become hollow, that 
Sheep may get in. /To this* I an^or. That it i$ 
trqc, as it is of the Tree Soit, it is apt to get out 
of the Courfe its Plaiihes were firft laid in ; but 
when this Hedge is made by a judicious Hand^ it 
will in a great Meafure be prevented, by ohferving 
that thefe Plaifhes are not left too thick in Subftance, 
where the Chop or Bend is made, for if they are» 
dien^ by its Strength it will raifeitfelf up j but whea 
at the Cut or Bend of the Plaifli, it is left thin and 
flenderer than generally othw Wood is, it will lie in 
its due Order; and if white Thorn is made every 
/econd Plant, it will fo fill up any HoUownefs thtf 
may happen on this Account, as to prevent thoffe 
Inconveniencies ; and if the Owner thmks> fit to let 
any Mafter-plaiit fland to become a Tree, he has 
here that Opportunity, by (ingling them out, and 
letting them keep their Tree Growth. JBefore I 
conclude this Chapter, I have only this to hint, thavt 
a Carpenter- who Was to lay aa Oaken thrafliing^ 
Floor, put half the Planks, iirto Water tworor thiw 
Weeks, to foak out their Sap, and then laid oi» 
that was not wetted oear to another thatwas^ tp. 
fH-ove the Difference ; .i^ toppen'd that at.fij^Q^ 
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X ears End, that the foaked onqs wer,e as found as at 
firft, when the others were very much rotted. 
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CHAP. III. 

^e Nature and Improvement of the ELM* 

THE two Sorts of Ehn I here write of, is the 
Common Elm, and the W itch-Elm, without 
takr»ig furthje* Notij:c of the Dutch ^ than that it is 
inferiour to bvth ta-:(t in. its Returns of Value ; or 
of tht Seed of this Trtit^ wnich is fo much difputed 
by ViiCuofo' ">, otherways than wliat it is allowed by 
fome of our gbferving Country-Farmers^ to fall from 
the Tree fomewhat like a Buttcr-Ily's v\ ing, in April 
Qr May. But, as I r^ver knew it praftifcd, to raifc 
!plms, by Seed^ I ihall infill on the common Method 
of propa^ting them by Sets, and tranfplantcd young 
Tree$; 

Thefe Seiji are geoerally got out of Hedges, or 
other Places j from the Bottoms and Sides of the 
Elms V but b^ter and in more Abundance, after an 
old Tree has been lately tell'd j which fhould be 
drawn very carefully ift wet Weather, in O£iober^ 
when the Mould about them is in a loofe Condition ; 
fiw: then it is we have the bed Opportunity, without 
forcing or ftraining their Roots^ which certainly is a 
great Hindrance to their future Growth ; and not on- 
ly this^ but all other Vegetables whatfoever fuffer up-» 
an this Account s And i have often feen the very 
Sfcin or Rind of the young Roots left behind in 
drawing, and then they will never groWs at leaft ne-^ 
ver make good Trees •, fo that where they can be 
<Jug up with the Spade or Mattock, and fome Mould 
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preferved about them, they arc then in a true St^tc 
of Tranlphntation ; and where they can only be haiS 
very fmall, they may be enlarged by planting them 
in a Nurfery-bed, a Foot afunder, in Rows two 
Foot Diftance, there to remain two or more Yearr, 
'till their Bignefs anfwers your Pleafure ; and then 
only to make ufe of the bell .roetcd ones, whofe Side- 
branches in the Nurfery have been carefully pruned 
from Time to Time •, which gives the Root m^re 
Power to forward the Growth of the Body and fin- 
gle Head, than if there were a Number of lateral 
Shoots : And neict to this Castieny is' another as nc- 
ceffafy 5 that the fmall Fibres or Roots of any Set 
muft never be fuftered to be dried before they are 
tranfplantcd, left it prove fetal to them 5 and this I 
ardently prefs, becaufe I am lenfible, the Want of 
Care in this particular Article has not only been the 
Ruin of many attempted Plantations, but has deter- 
red others from the like kiudable Defign •, and there- 
fore, in Cafe the Sets are got at fome Diftance, I 
advife,^ the fisaall Root» be direftly foaped as foon as 
diAwri, which will prcferve their native Moifture in 
theml 'till they are again replaced in the Earth ; or 
elfe to wrap them up iii a Bundle of wet Straw, or 
in a Sack -, the firft of which Ways will keep them 
in good Order, if fqnt by the Ciimer one or two hun- 
dred Miles. ' ■ 

This JWood in panic^alar h fo prone to grow, that 
if an Arm, or Piece of its Head, from four to four- 
teen Foot in Length, is buried in a Ditch or Trench 
well manured betore-hand, and covered Ihallow withr 
Mould, it will grow •, provided it be done When the 
Leaves are coming out, for then the Sap will run in- 
to Shoots •; and alfo, if a Place or two are left open 
in fuch a Piece for the Shoots to come out at> as we 
do to increafe our SalloWs» ^c. in Hedges and 

Woods. 
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T^vt to be quickerin the Enjoyment of this Tree, 
young on^s are often bought of the Nurfery-men, fc- 
ven or eight Foot high, and three Inches Diameter, 
>Tnore or lefs ; or if they are as big again, they are 
better; which when well rooted, -and fately tranf- 
•planted according 'to Art,, they will, in about feven- • 
ty Years Time, be at their full Perfeftion ; to ac- 
complifh which, take the following Directions. 

If this Tree is to.be planted in a Hedge, it may 
At the making of it be put into the Ground, at <en 
,or twenty Foot Diftance, or as near as you pleafe, 
for of all Trees, I never faw fo many grow fo large, 
and flourilh in fo little Room as thele wifl,- even al- 
JBoft clofe together ; as may be feen about thofe 
Graft 'Incloiures, at the Bottom of Ivingboe in Bucks ; 
which fertile Property of the Elm I take to be owing 
to its being kept under a narrow Head, that is mone 
^reeable to this Tree ithan ithe Oak« Beech, or Alh, 
or by its natural growing fo, or from its fucculent 
juicy Quality^ with which it abounds more than any 
other Timber-Tree ; and if I am right, the Bark of 
this Tree is rougher, thicker, and more' fpungy than 
any other, with caufes great Quantities of Water to 
lodge therein -, for it is feldora feen that the Water 
runs down xhi3 Tiree like another; and therefore 'tis 
probable, xhat the Elni receives a greater Share of 
i^ourifhment from the Rain, than any other Tim-. 
ber-Tree doth •, befides, as it is a Tree that bears no 
Fruit, its Sap is whwly expended in the Produiftion 
X)f Wood and Leav^., 

The Elm^ as it afFedls a damp or wettifh Soil, 
more than any of. the Timber Sort, its Wood is of 
a Hy>re fpungy, foft, and tough Nature, which makes 
it excel all others in Pipes, Pumps, and other Wa- 
ter-Works, will lie two or three Years abroad, with- 
out fufFering by Worm or Sun •, and in that Time, 
the S^p will become reddifh like the Heart, which 
Its it the better for making Bowls, and other hollow 
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Ware, that will laft longer, of this Wood, amLfell 
♦for more than either Beech or Alh ; Dreflers alfo, 
and Blocks of Elm, will not break away by Chops, 
nor will their Stocks in Wheels fo foon crack and 
folit, as other Wood will •, it hardly refufcs any 
Ground, for even in the moift, clayey Chalks, thi5 
will grow, but not in the dry burlucky Sort, and beffc 
in the black moift Loams -, on all loamy Clays, wet- 
tifli Gravels and Sands, and in many low watery 
Places. They are at this Time much in Fafhion, 
for making Avenues and Vifto's to Gentlemens Scats, 
where they will, the beft of any, permit their Heads 
and Sides to be cut into Diverfity of Forms, which 
taking up but little Room in the Air, affords a fine, 
green, and lafting Prolpeft ; but the main Matter is^ 
to plant and prefcrve this Tree aright : Tx> do 
which, ' 

In cafe it is on a Grafe Ground, pare off the Turf 
thinly, for two^ three, or four Foot Diameter, more 
or lefs, as your Tree is in gnefs \ put that by it- 
felf ; after this, put the Turf the Grafe- fide down-r 
wards, all over the Bottom of the Fofr, and the 
Mould over that : Upon this Surface plant and bed 
the Roots of the Tree •, tlieii bring more Mpiild, ^id 
l^aife a Border, fix or twelve Inches ^high, according 
to the Spread thereof, pitting Horfe-litter or Fern 
between the ugper Mould, and leave it difhed or 
hollowed on the Top, and alfo fome on the Top of 
th^ Border, all the next Summ^ to preferve its Roets 
from the too powerful Rays of the Sun, except the 
Tree is planted in a low moift Ground •, then, in-r 
deed* fuch Top Cover may do more Harm than 
Good, by hindering the Earth about the Tree fron^ 
enjoying a free Peripiration, which is perfe&ly nc« 
ceflary to the Growth of all Vegetables* 

The ne3{t Thing is, to iecure the Tree from Cattle 
and Wind§ ; which to do, I think it. is not enougl^ 
|o fay — -—Stake' or Bufli it up Thefe are infipid 
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!S)ir€£tion& \ but on each Side ef tht Tree^ about ft 
Foot from its Body, drive a thicker Stake into the 
HOroUftd, Aan the Body of the Tree is/ fa that they 
{nay be four dP five Foot out of it \ then nail Ledges 
or Cra&^barfi ^ainft each other, two at Top and two 
4tt: Brntcmi, a(nd ftuflf fome 6f afs or Hay between the 
^ars and the Body of the Tr£e» to keep it from gal- 
ling; and then draw Tboni-bu(hes perpendicular 
through the two Pair of Ledges> Icttihg the Top of 
tllem renc^ two or three Foot higher than the up- 

?r Bars, the better to keep Cattle from Rubbing, 
his Method wUl liot only fuftaan the Tree agatmt 
"Winds, but all other Iiijuries from Beaft and Vcr- . 
piin i here likewife is free Accefs for Water, or 
Weeding, and for Hooghing, if that is thought 
l^roper. This Repetitkm I have ^atn inferred, 
that it might be better remembred for its great 
Ufefialnefs. ' 

\ I planted % Burgamo, Standard-Pear-Trec, that I 
bought of a Gardener for one Shilling, juft after this 
Maiiner^ about four Years ago, on a gravelly Soil, 
Ctti the Baulk or liedge-Grecn of a ploughed Field, 
near half a Mile from any Houle, where it was ne- 
ver yet watered by nie •, and yet, I think, it is as 
liourilhing a Tree as moft in England of its Age : 
But I muft needs fay. Where a Well can be conve- 
niently funk, not exceeding thirty Foot deep, there 
an Elm^Pump may be placed^ to fupply by a Water- 
Cart, tod Leather-Pipe, the Growth of this new 
Plantation; and then it is likely they will get the 
Start by much of thofe Trees that are not thus arti*- 
ficially watered. 

If it is arable Ground, whereon you are to plant 
chefe Elms, theh it IKould be firft manured very 
well with old rotten Dung> and ploughed feveral 
Times, *till it be got into a perfedt Sweetnefs, Hol^ 
Jownefs, and Finenefs ; on this plant the Trees even, 
upon the very Surface j apd then bring good Mould, 
' - and 
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and linfe a Border after the fame Manner as before 
diredted. 

Such a Plantation may be contrived to great Pro- 
fit, by planting the Trees in regular. Rows, in Offth 
her or February \ and the Grourld about them laid 
down with Grafs, and not iniploy'd in Grain, wbich^ 
in my humble Opinion, is far preferable, as I have 
found by Experience-; becaufe this will feed Sheep, 
whofe Dung is of mofl Virtue in thcNpurifhmeut of 
all Trees, and are lefs capable of hurting them by 
their Rub, than Horfe or Cow j but then cfpecial 
Care muft be had, that they cannot come at the Bo- 
dy of the Tree with their oily WooU : Nor. will the 
Roots of this Tree exhaujft, and draw away the Good- 
nefs of the adjacent Earth, as an Afh or Oak will, 
whofe Roots run both deeper and broadec in thr 
Groun4 ; but affords a pleaiant healthful Shade, by 
its Head and Body, to the Cattle about it j free from 
thofe voracious and iiifanous Qualities, inherent to. the 
Oak, Afh, and Walnut, Thefe Trees then fo planted 
(with theu" Heads cut off, or fome left on, as the Pror 
portion of their Roots will admit of) will amount, to 
one hundred and eight on an Acre, at twenty Foot 
afunder, which at their full Growth mpdeftly may bc^ 
computed worth forty Shillings each, at one Shilling 
fer Foot, though the current Price is from ten Pence 
to eighteen Penc^, according to the Clearnefs and 
Goodnefs of the Body ; which with the Benefit of the 
- Grafs between them, muft amount to a brave Sum 
in that Time •, confidering fuch Land whereon they 
are planted, may not be worth fix or eight Shillings 
an Acre; and. indeed, it i? Pity that more Hedge- 
rows are not planted with Elms •, becaufe, as I faid 
before, they do not damage any Thifig- about them, 
as fome other Trees do, >yhofc Heads muft not be 
trpnmed up as thefe may, and yet fo profitable, as 
to. be worth in /^ime five pr fix Acres of lland, that 
riiey. may thus inclofe. 

This 
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This Tree when aged, or otherwife requiring a 
Kenovation, by cutting oflF its Arms and Head, they 
then fliould be cut clofe to its Body, elfe the Stumps 
in Time will become rotten, and convey the Water 
too freely, even to the Heart of the Elm. 

As the Elm is not a proper Plant for raifing entire 
Hedges to fence our Field with, I fhall defift en- 
larging thereof, as being a Subjefl: rather be- 
longing to the Gardener's Province, where it is now 
more agreeable in Hedges for Walks, Avenues, fcf r. 
*for, according to the Proverb,. A Shoemaker ought 
not to go beyond his Laft : *Tis therefore that I 
think, a Gardener and^ Farmer are different Pro- 
feffions, altho* their Bufinefs has an immediate Con- 
cern in Vegetables, and I believe are equally Strangers 
to each others Affairs. 

• Elm Boards, to dry foon, were cut in Mauhy and 
kid a Month in Water : Others were kept out of 
Water, and dried •, they were both laid on one Floor, 
before Harveft Time ; the unfoak'd fhrunk, when 
the other did not ; fo that to have them foon and 
thorough dried, foak them firft. Elm is more pro-- 
fitable to plant even in a»wettifh Vale-Ground, than 
White Wood : A Perfon in die Parifh of Ivingbocj 
m Bucks y planted an Elm himfelf, aixi atfixty Years 
old he cut it down, with a hundred Foot in it; ; that 
he fold, at one Shilling per Foot. He alfo planted 
a White Wood Tree, that at fixty Years End was as 
big as the Elm, but it was hollow about three Foot 
from the Root, though all the reft was found. It 
is true^ that a White Wood often om-runs the Elm ; 
but then as the latter fells for one Shilling a Foot, 
when the other but for fix Pence, the Elm is the moft 
valuable to the Owner. — AnElmftrikes his Roots 
as deep into the Ground as an Oak, with fometimes 
one Fork> fometimes two or three -, and therefore 
does not impoverilh the Land like an Afh, that 
fpreads more its Roots, and runs up higher than any 

other. 
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other- The Eloas Roots, efpecially m Winter, afc 
the moft fliipy of any •, a Man dug twelve Foot w 
come atdie £nd oSf ^em^ bqt, he-g^veove^ hia 
Search in Defpair : .This was in a gravelly Soil, ae 
Fritbefderiy io which Sort of Ground it grows the 
moTt fpalt or brittle of any, infomuch- that the 
Wheeler is apt to. refi^fe buying it, to make hi*, 
Stocks of Wheels-, becaufe it often fplits in Arain--. 
ing, when that which comes off Clay-Lan^ds, wiU 
not : It alfo grows more hollow here, than in the 
red Clays ; aiid fo it does in their marly foft E^rths^ ' 
— — An Elm was cut -down in Winter,, and ^ the 
next Spring it threw out young Shoots all Qver it^ 
■ ' " > If the Top of an Elm is no broader than die 
Head of a Broom, it will grpw as well ae if it wa^ 
ever fo large ; which makes them righ; to grow ia 
Hedges, where, at a moderate Diftance^ they will 
do no Harm : For this Reafon it is, that many^ 
when they plant young Elms^ put their Roots intQ 
Ae Ground witn a Body twelve Foot high, the 
Side-fhoots trimmed pretty clofe, and the Head 
very narrow. — - The Owner of a con/iderahle 
Eftate, ia Oxfor^foirey told me, He was. fore an 
Elm would not grow^ fo faft in wet Ground aaf 
an Oak.— Elm and Maple are firft out in the^ 
Spring, and their Sap will run out of their Roots at; 
any Time in Winter^ if cut* 
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C H A P. IV. 

p 

Tk Nature and Imptvoement rf the 
WITCH-ELM. 

THIS Tree , b a moft proper one to grow 
in Parks, becaufe of its agreeable Bark, which 
the iDecr greatly tsx in the Winter, and have fb 
great a Love for it, that they will faring it with 
tfaoir Mouths to tlie iaft Bit, and prefer it to the 
Afh| Thorn, or any others : It is a Tree that grows 
to a great Bignefs*, ev«i to four or five Foot Dia-* 
meter in its Body, and will profpcr either in Stan- 
dard, Pollard, or in Stems, in Copfes, or Hedges^ 
where they will grow in many fine, high, ftrait 
Pedes, and they will fhoot expeditiouQy and large : 
The Wood of thb Tree is rougher, and more do*- 
rad>le, than the common Elm, and ferves to make 
Goach-Footings*, Gates of Fields, Somcr and Joyfts^ 

This is reckoned as faft ^ Grower as any, even 
the Sallow itfeif ; for it fpreads its Roots near the 
^aiface like an Afhy in Clays, Gf avels, and Loams ; 
throws up Plenty of Suckers, like an Aps or Dutch 
Arbel, which is alfo a QuaHty incident to the natu- 
xal Elm. 
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C H A p. V. 

5"^ Nature and Improvement tf the A$H.- 

TH I S is a moft ufeful Wood to the Coach- 
makeri Wheeler, Cooper, and Numbers of 
other Artificers, and is one of the quick Growers ; 
becaufe its Roots, if high enough planted on the 
Ground, mil run and fpread in the uppermoft Part 
of the Earth, beyond any other ; and therefore it is 
become a Rule amongft the Judicious, not Ito plant 
or fuffer any Alh to grow near any ploughed Ground, 
becaufe of' its voracious Nature, and the great Su- 
ction it makes in drawing out the Goodnefs and 
Heart of the Ground, to the Depauperating the 
Land, Corn, and Grafs, that is in Reach of his ho^ 
rizontal Roots ; and yet this Evil is very common^ 
but chiefly owing to the Ignorance of the paft Age ; 
however, it has fo deterred many of the prefent, 
that they abhor the Sight of an Am that grows near 
the Corn-Grounds ; wherefore, to avoid the Curfe, 
and enjoy the Bleffing, the beft Places to procure the 
Growtii of Afh, is in Fprefts, Woods, Coppices^ 
Parks, and Commons* 

To get a Wood, tM- Copfe of Afh, it may be 
done three feveral Ways, Firft, by fowing thdr 
Seeds or Keys ( that have been preferved all the 
Winter in moift Sandj to keep them from Ihrive- 
ling) over a Piece of well manured and ploughed 
Ground, which tijuft immediately be fown over a- 
gain with Barly : "^Thefe two wiU fo well agree, as 
iiot to hurt each other ; for the Afh moII not appear 
•till the fuccecding Spring, fo that the Barly may be 

got 
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got off as at odier Times ; after which the young 
Afhes may be houghed and thinned at Pleafure. . . 

Secondly, But which I think is mqch better, when 
the youi^ Alhen-Trees are fown, there may at the 
fame Time be fowcd both Acorns and fwect Portu- 
gal Chefnuts ; thefe likewife will be of hardly any ^ 
Prejudice t€||he Com, becayfe in the firft Summer 
they will only be employed in ftriking Root; under, 
the propitious Shade and Shelter of the Barly ; and 
if a little of the Seeds of the Acorn or Chefiiut (hould 
appear at Mowing-Time, the Scythe may eafily pals 
over them : Now thefe two'Sorts are certainly the 
propereft to keep the Alh Company, by Reafon they 
ftrike their Tap or M after-Roots very deep, into the 
£arth, to feek their Food in a diflferent Manner from 
tiie Aflies, that may be left at five Foot Diftance 
each ; and then one thoufand feven hundred and fix- 
teen will grow on an Acre of Ground. 

Thirdly, If it is thought better to get a Wood 
from the Set, or young tranfpianted Tree •, then the 
Keys niay be gathered in OHober or Novetnbery and 
dirciStly fowed on fine Mould in a Nurfery, and co- 
vered an Inch or two deep with Earth ; the fecond 
Spring following they will come up, and afterwards 
may be tranfpianted in another Bed, and fo brought 
up to your Defire : But here we gather the young 
Sets out of our Woods, about a Foot, or a Foot . 
and a half long, or more, and tranfplant them forth- 
with : In this Management, great Care ihould be 
taken to get both them and the Keys from the Fe- 
ihale-Aih, becaufe that grows mucb fooner to a 
large Body than the Male •, now the Female has gene- 
rally a clear, white, fmooth Bark, but few or no 
Keys, and loves low Places : The Male has a rougher 
knottier Bark, and harder Wood ; has more Seed, 
and is more tedious in its Growth. It was about ten 
Months fince, that an Acquaintance of mine bought 
an Aih at Nortb-Churcb Common^ that contained fix 

H 2 hundred 
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}xandrtd Foot, four hpndred^ and thirty-eight of 
which, he p^d one Shilling jl^poot for. 

Now the Method jof plandhg a Copfc Wood, I 
have fecn in a Genticman's Ground near mc; firfl: 
they manured it very well, and ploughed it into a 
fipe Tilth ; then they gathered it with the Pbugh 
into Ridges, at fix Foot Diftancc, wh^^n in O&o- 
ber they planted Afhes, at twenty Foot afundcr in 
Lines, and Oak, Chefnut, Haz^l, Sallow, in the 
fame Row clofe together -, the Afhes were about eight 
Foot high, the reft fmall Sets -, thefc i^l drawing 
their Nourilhment from the Earth m a Manner pe- 
culiar to each other, does not fo depauperate it, a$ 
if they were all one Kind, notwithftanding they fill 
all the Surface with their Roots ; ands therefore a 
Copfe Wood promifcuouQy planted^ will endi>ro 
, much longer dian if it was all of one Sort v and here 
is an Opportunity allowed between the; Rows, for 
che Hough to be employed, and the Ground kept 
clean from Weeds, ac^ Manure l^id in their Inner- 
fpaces, to the great Improvement of their Growth ;. 
and by this the Trees will force one another into the 
Air, caufed by their clofe Plandng ^ where," by the 
Drip of their Heads falling upon their Under-&ootS|^ 
and the great Cover they are flmdcd with, their lower 
Arms will be killed or fpoiled, fo that their Sap will 
be chiefly employed in the Growth of their ikxMes 
and H^ad&i and then the Underwood will be fit ta 
fell, in nine, twelve, or fifteen Years, as it is wanted 
HI Bignefs ; the proper Time for which is from Nc^ 
vernier to the Beginning of March : But here I aiu& 
take Notice of a pernicious Neglect, that too fre-* 
quently happens to the Afb-Polcsy which are gene- 
rally put together after they are cut into upright Par-» 
eels in the Wood, and there let remain 'till they arc 
ibid : Now if they are. not carried away before Marcby 
a little black Fly, that comes in Swarms about that 
jTimc, or in Jfril^ wiU fcize on and pcnetiate inta 

their 
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thw <cnfler Bark, and there in a little Time becotno 
a fmall Worm, that afterwards will gnaw the Wood 
m Rings, fo that the Cooper cannot bend them fot 
Hoops i but when the Fly has but juft taken them^ 
the Cure is to throw them into a Pond* and let them 
lie two or three Days, 'till they burft and die. But 
the beft Prevention of all, is to keep thcni in Cover 
prcfently after they arc felled. • 

Of $bt Pollard-Aib. 

ON Commona, in Parks, or in any other Grafi 
Grounds^ this Tree has an Advantage of all 
Dtbers from its many and long'Roots, which by their 
circular Spread, and higli Lying almoit on the Top 
of the Ground, are more than ordinarily capacitated 
€0 receive the fertile Benefits of the Horfc, Cows» 
Dcers, and Shecps Dung and Stale, which is more 
or lefs obtained as the Situation of the Tree, and it^ 
Iheltring Tread invites the Cattle to fhade themfelves 
under it. The Pollard- Afli is that which is made 
by cutting off the Standard's Head, and Ihould be 
Kipt fcff that Purpofe, before it arrives to a very great 
Body \ clfe the Wets will be very apt to get in be- 
tween the Rind and theBody^ before the Wound can 
eJbtain a new Coverings and fo rot and pedih the 
whole Tree in a fhort Time ; and afterwards all 
Lops fhould be cut off the Head of the Pollard^ 
at nine ox ahnoft at twelve Years End, before 
the Shoots get; too big ; for certainly, the youi^er 
they are cut off,^ the fooner the Wound is co-^ 
veredi. and the longer it will continue in -a healthful * 
beamg Stace j but it has been obferved that the Afh^ 
zst well a& all other Sorts of Pollards, grows flower in 
its. Body, than they did when Standards -, becaufe the 
Sap which Ihould caiife its Bulk, is employed iti 
Bouriihtng new Shoots. This Lop, when greeny 
burns ihe bell of wfr which makes the Country Folks 

■ ' rhime 
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rhime it, and fay, It\s^ Fire for a Slueen, It is alfo 
of a vaft Service among Deer, efpecially in hard 
Weather, when it ferves as a Sort of Subfiftence to 
them ; for on its foft Bark, both they and the tender- 
mouth'd Heifer will bruife and peel the. Arms and 
^ Boughs quite clean. 

If you cut off the Head of a young Afli, to make 
it a Pollard, it will grow larger in its Body after- 
wards, but not fo fall as if its firfl: Head was on. — \ 
If you cut an Afti down in the Spring, when the 
large black Bud is on it, the Body will rot into Pow- 
der in little more than a Year's Time, which (hews 

that Winter-felling is beft for this Tree. An Afh 

has &e biggeft Veins of any Tree, and a Heart and 
Sap-^Part hke ah Oak. Some are of Opinion, that 
an Afti is beft felled between JUbollantide and Chriji-' 
mas -, becavife it is the firft and forwardeft Sap that 
fiirs. If felled when it is in Motion, it will be xed 
b^ween die Bark and the Body. 

Of Afhen Stems. 

IN many Hedges, Numbers of thefe are feen to 
grow, as the Succeffors of cut down Trees, but 
whether they are here byCafualty, or planted on' 
Purpofe for this Ufe, it is wrong Management ; for 
thefe Shoots that grow direftly from the Stem, rob 
their Neighbour Plants fo much by their luxuriant 
Roots, as to impede and hinder their keeping Pace in 
Growth with them, which caufes its Head to fpread, 
top, and drip on them, to their great Prejudice : It is 
thefe that are more coveted by Cattle, beyond any o- 
ther in the Hedge, and therefore more liable to be 
cropped and ftunted, which obliges us to preferve 
them for the firft two Years after cutting, 'till they 
are out of the Cattle's Reach, though at beft they 
make but a hollow Part in the Hedge, and often give 
Room to Sheep and other Beafts to find a Paffage in- 
to 
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to neighouring Grounds ; fo that the Afhen Stems 
are indeed fit to grow no where elfe but in Woods 
and Coppices, and here they turn to a great Account, 
in the^ProduftiOn of the bell of Poles for the Coop^ 
^rs and Chair-makers, by letting than ftand eigh* 
teen Years, which is twice the Time that is allowed 
to Sallows, Hazels, Maples, ^c. 

Of the Standard- Afh. 

TH I S is ftill more pernicious in a Hedge than 
either the Pollard or Stem ', for this, by its un- 
interrupted Growth, gets a greater Head than the reft, 
and fo is more capable, by its venomous Drip, to da- 
mage all others that are contiguous and inferior to it. 
But here the ill Property of the Afli does not end, 
for its Leaves are or fuch a difagreeable Nature ( I 
cannot fay how unwholefome ) that I have known a 
confiderable Quantity of Stout-beer fpoiled, by brew- 
ing with Pond-water, wherein its Leaves fell ; and 
iiotwithftanding the Beer had above a Year's Age, 
yet neither that, nor the Strength of the Hop, were 
able to take off the Leaf's naufeous Tafte. 

When this Tree by Miftake has been fuffered in 
a Hedge, or otherwife, to grow fo near the ploughed 
Ground, as to prejudice the Land and the Grain that 
grows thereon, by its Roots % then the beft Remedy 
next to its total Extirpation is^ to dig a narrow Ditch, 
and with a Mattock to cut off all its Roots to the Out- 
fide of the ploughed Ground for about a Foot or two 
deqp, which is ^11 enough; becaiiie at a greater 
Depth they cannot hurt the fuperficial Part of the 
Earth; then fill in: the fame with the Mould that 
jcame out : Thus you may keep any Afh from hurt- 
ing tjie Land, efpecially if there is a Baulk of Grafs 
between the ploughed Land and.the Body of the Tree, 
as thcreis in mpft of our Hertfordjhire Inclofures. 

Ap'^' 
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. Aiid notwithftanding this Tree is known to fyfs^ 
beyood ^ others, yet fomc of its Roots have been 
foynd to run fifteen Foot deep into the jGround, and 
npiil, like naoft others, grow fetter m thebeft £arth» 
which it will inlallibly peel, though it will grow in 
tnoft Situations, from the Tops of Hills to the Flats 
of Vales ; and where a knotty found Tree haj>pens 
(as they often 4o) to be well grainM, they arc of con- 
fiderable Worth to the Cabinet-maker. 

The Seed that is in the Keys are flat, fomewhat 
JW^e that of a Cucumbfejr, and is carried by the Winds; 
i^ Pittance qf fome Poles fronii their Trees \ but 
jhi3 is not all their Conveyance, for thefe Seedfr being 
TOUch loved by th^ great and fmall Birds» arc by them 
carried to dittant Places, wher^ they peck out .ibmc». 
i^nd fcatter the reft \ and in thi$ Minner they have 
been known to feed a Piece of Ground at Dagnal^ 
near half a Mile c^the Wood, ^ere theTre^ grow: 
Sfeme again have enjoy' d Plantations from the Seeds 
that were blown by Winds ; others,have had the Bc^ 
nefit of fome Thoufands of Pounds from their Pro^ 
duce, and all of their own Planting. 

The Rinds and Tops of the young Aihcs, even 
•when the Trees arc a Foot Diameter in Body, are fo 
coveted by the red and fallow Deer, rihat larjge high 
Rails afc frequently put up ia Parks, Foretts and 
Chaces, as Guards againtt thefe arch Eneniies ; Sheep 
alib will debark the young Trees and Shoots in 
Hedges more eagerly when they are fatting on Tup- 
neps, as being a cool, refrcfliing Food, contrary to 
the hot bitter Turnep. The Mice too, tho' a fmall 
Creature, ^e. great Deftroycrs of the young Afh at 
all Tioies, but more in Snows -, for then the Wood- 
men have obferved that they have peeled an Alb, 
from the Thickncfs of a Thumb to a. Fork-^ale, a 
Foot' above Ground.' ' » 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 

lie Nature f and Improvement of the 

WALN.UT. 

THIS Tree, for the many Ufes its Wood and 
Fruit affords, dcferves the Preference to fomc 

^ bthors for a Plantation *, and now more than ordi- 
nary, becaufe of the great Numbers that are fre- 
quei^y fell'd for the Lucre of the Money that their 
valuable Bodies raifes to Succeilbrs of better Huf^ 
bands than themfelves \ their Price being firom one» 
to two or three Shillings the folid Foot, according 
to the Finenefs. of its hearted Grain, in Trunk, and 
Root at Forty or fixty Years old, when thefe Trees 
are generally at their ftjli Perfeftion ; and fometimes 

-one of them arc fold to the Cabinet-maker for thir- 
ty, forty, or fifty Pounds ; and as the Root is often 
a valuable Part of this Tree^ it Ihould not be fawed 
W cut down at Bottom, but ftock'd and grtibb'd 
entirely up. Nor is the fappy Part without its great 
Ufes in &ocks of Guns, Chairs, Wainfcot, and o- 
ther Works, that the feyeral Artificers make exqui- 
fitely fine, when done over with its own Oil very 
hot, made by E:q)rdrion of the Kernels, that are 
l&id to yield three Quarts from aBufhel of its Nuts ; 
thefe m^y alfo be piieferved for eating, in cover'd 
Pots put into the Ground, fo that tiie Wets cannot 
ittinoy them, and then they-H keep nine or ten 
Months^ and eat near as well as at firft ; or if they 
happen to be dry, it's only putting them in warm 
Water a little while, aad the Kernel will fwdl, and 

)be almuft as good as ever, 

I Their^ 
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Their Sorts are two, the Englijh and the French, 
the latter is 4 large, thick-fheird one, and iis belt 
for pickling or preferving ; the former a fmaller 
Sort, but muchfweeter kerneird, and may be plant- 
ed in Grafs Grounds at forty or fixty Foot Diftance, 
by taking off the Turf arid laying it by itfelf 5 then^ 
take the next Mould a Spit deep, and put that by 
itfelf -, then put the Turt the Grafs downwards,^ and 
the Mould that came out on that •, in which put 
four or five Walnuts fo far within the Earth as it 
may juft cover them, if the Diameter of the Hole 
is three or four Foot : Thefe Holes thus made and 
planted, muft be fecurely fenced by outfide, general 
K ailing the Field in, or particularly round each 
Hole, fo that there may be free Accefs of weeding 
them •, afterwards the Mafter-plant may be left as a 
Standard-tree, that in Time will make both pleafant 
and profitable Walks 5 and thus this Tree will by- 
far outgrow all tranfplanted ones, as I have to my 
Coft experienced \ for it is now n^ar twelve Years 
fmce, that I was tempted to piurchafe a Parcel of a- 
bout twenty Years old of a Nurfery-man, fome of 
which, to the beft of my Belief, as big then as now 
in their Bodies, notwithftanding I planted them in a 
rich Loam, and three Years ago cut their Heads off, 
leaving at the fame Time a few Shoots on, to draw 
up the Sap ; fmce which they have fhot very ftrong, 
and now are like to make fine Trees : But if the 
Nut had been thirty-two Years ago put into the 
Spot of Ground where they now grow, I doubt not 
they wovild have been a Foot or more in Diameter 
of their Bodies, which are not above fix Inches in 
the biggeft of them. 

Or it they are to grow in ploughed Grounds, then 
it muft be well manured and ploughed fine, before 
the Nuts are fet in at Nature's beft Time, which is 
a3 foon as they are full ripe ^ or if kept till Springs 

they moftbe prefervedin Sand all the Winter, ancj 

by 
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by lome they arc ftecp'd awhile in Milk, juft be- 
fore they are planted in February j and tnen tney will 
agree and thrive beft in marly Grounds in the Vale ; 
and alfo will grow in Chalks, Gravels, and Loams, 
and in moft Situations. And as I am now writing 
of planting Walnuts in ploughed Grounds, it is ne- 
ceffary to mention the great Inconvenience that at- 
tends the ploughing of the Ground between them, 
which by Confequence muft happen, altho* ther 
Trees be at eighty Foot Diftance, and that from the 
often Paffings; and near Approaches of the Plough, 
Horfes, and Harrows : And here I will appeal from 
the Theory WritQ-, to the Man of better Judgment, 
Whether the Roots of fuch a Tree, that i$ to run 
even with, or juft under the Surface, can make its 
horizontal Roots, and not be impeded by the ohen 
Rep^ffings of the Plough, that Ihould penetrate the 
Earth with its Coulter and Sharr, a Foot deep at 
leaft m fome Sort of its Operations? If it Ihould be 
objefted, that at that Diftance they need not come 
fo near as to hurt them : I anfwer. That fuch a 
Plantation is liable to be hurt by fo many Accidents 
that may happen from the Horfes, Ploughs, Carts, 
End-turnings, and carelefs Drivers, as is enough (in 
my Opinion) to difcourage any fuch Undertakings : 
I muft own I have feen fome liich Pradkice in the 
old Kentijb Orchards •, but it muft needs be, where 
Trees have been planted too deep at firft, for want 
of better Skill, which is the Reverie of the prcfent 
Management ; and therefore I advife, all fuch Ground 
in the Interfpaces, to be fown with Clover and fine 
Meadow Hay-feed, £^r. in order for making fuch 
arable Land a good Sward. 

So alfo for that wrong Notion of planting theft 
Trees in Hedges, contrary to the Riiles of good 
Husbandry, as is well known to thofe Occupiers of 
Farms, whofe Interefts are concerned in the Returns 
of their Wood and fafe Fencing, thai the thick, tall 

\ t , ^ Growth 
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Growth of the Hedge is the fole Occafion of: Now 
both thefe great Benefits, I will prove, are in Part de- 
ItroyM by fuch Trees-, for, firft, the Drip of all 
Heads of Trees are more or lefs pernicious tp the 
tJnder-ihoots, as they are narrower or broader, atid 
of a good or bad Sort ; this is often vifible in the 
thicker Woods, where the lower Arm (..as I have 
faid before) and Branches are rotted by the Shade 
and Fall of Water froni the upper Boughs j fo that 
only the Top Part of the Tree thrives, that enjoys 
a free Air and Sun *, and thus it is in Proportion with 
all Hedge- wood, that is under a.Tree's Ihady, drip- 
ping Cover. 

Secondly, The Roots of fuch Trees, by their Big* 
nefs and Extent^ have a fuperior Power to itpbibe 
and attrad the Fertility of the contiguous Earth, 
whereby the Underwood is > hindred in its Growth % 
and here it is that Cattle takes the Advantage of fuch 
weak, crippled Boughs, to make a Breach into neij^- 
bouring Grounds, where in one Night's Time five 
or fix Cows or Horfes, or a Flock of Shcep^ may 
do twenty Pounds Damage ; but this is not all, for 
Boys and others generally fpoil a Hedge to come at 
the Fruit, as being encouraged thereto by this re* 
mote Planting, and free Accefs. 

And for mefe Reafons it is, that many arc jfo far 
from raifing Trees ( the Fruit Sort cfpecially ) in 
Hedges, that they have deftroy- d great Nurabois 
that have been found planted by their Predeceflbrs* 
For I have known a Hedge, wli^re of Sallow and 
White Thorn have growed without the Interruption 
of TreeS) that forty Poles at nine Years End has 
returned four hundred Faggots, worth twelve Shil- 
lings a hundred. 

Indeed, inhere a Perfon is refdved to multiply 
Wood in Hedges, iwid prefer his Fancy to his In* 
terefi:, then I muft confels that an Elm from its nar*^ 
row Head that it may be. kept to, either by the Cut 

• of 
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of the BUI, or clfife Platitii^, or from its iinaULea^ 
will do lels Prejudice than many others. And likcy 
wife die Black Cherry-tree, by the Farmers in this 
Country, is deemed^to do the leaft Harm in a Hedge 
of any Fruit-tree ; becaufe the Drip of this gqmmy 
Tree is not fb infanous and venomous to its Under* 
woodf y& is the Aih, Walnut, (dc. 

It is therefore that I have been induced to plant 
feveral Rows of Trees on graft Baulks^ or hedge 
Greens of ploughed Fields, within about 0x Foot 
of the Hedge *, and that becaufe their Roots may 
the better aijoy the Virgm Mould under the Turf, 
and the Benefits of the Highway or Dttcfa, that in 
Time they may penetrate into; without any confix 
derable Hurt to the Hedge from their Ro6b or 
Heads •, here alfo they are more fafe from die Ra* 
pine of TMeves ; the Fruit more commodioufly ga* 
thered ; the Windfalls better fecured, and the CaC? 
tie more ceimreniently lie and fhade thenifelves un- 
der their Bought, to the great enriching of fuch 
Trees by their Stale and Dung. 




CHAP. VII. 

t 

The Nature and Imprmement of the BLACK 

CHERRY,.©^. 

SEveral good Properties of diis Tree having 
flipp'd the Knowledge and Notice of Authors 
both ancieitt and modem, I fliall be the more fingu* 
lar in the iiiuffaradon thereof; and becaufe this 
County oi Hertford does certaiidy more d^Ound ia 
Plantadons of die commcm Black Cherry Tree, than 
any qdier in Emgiani^ and pardcularly the wefterici 

Part, 
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Patt^erc I now live, is as famous for the black, 
as Kent is for the red or flemifti Cherry ^, arid this 
I cannot "do, I think, in a better Manner, than to ' 
infert the Copy- of a Cafe I drew up above a Year 
fincc on that Accourtt; viz: 

REASONS bumhly effer'd in Behalf of the 
Counties of Hertfc^d, Bucks, Kent, l^c. for 
enamr aging the Growth of the Black and other 
' Cherry Trees. 

TH AT by the late Aft of Parliament for 
prohibiting thfe ConfUmption of the Black and 
other Cherries, the Taid Counties are miferably di- 
ftrefs'd ; for that the Black Cherry in particular,^ 
having many Angular Advantages belonging to it, 
is, by the Difufe of *it' in compound Liquors, ren- 
dered of Bttk or no Service. , • 

Whereas this Fruit is in itfelf of that healthful 
and GOrdiid Nature,- that it is a CoweftOr of feveral 
Sorts of Liquors, particularly in MoloiSes and Mak 
Brandies ; alio in Beer their Excellency is found, as 
well as in the wholefome Wines, Syrups, and di- 
ftiird Waters that are made 6f them, Whofe medi- 
cinal Qjualities are beft known to the Phyfician, 
Apothecary, £s?r. 

The black, wild Cherry,' for many Years paft, 
have been a Sort of Harveft, both to the O^rm 
and the' Poor ; to the firfl:» in that it is a Fruit that 
moft opportunely precedes the Com Harveft, and 
thereby is of fuch Confeqilence to the Farmer's In- 
tereft, that it often returns Money enough' to defray 
the Charge of Inning his general Harveft : The lat- 
ter are employ M in gathering them as they fuc- 
ceffivcly ripen, and fo become a Subfiftence for 
ibme Time to their poor Families. 

The Higgler alfo that buys them, fharcs in their 
Advaptagc by turmng the Pcnpy at the London M^r» 

ke?, 
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kfet, where they are generally retailM twice, and 
where. the DiftiUcr ufed to furnifh himfclf for mak- 
ing a Spirit from this Fruit, and correcting his 
Brandies by their felubrious Infulions. 

The Black Cherry in particular is alfo endowed 
with fcveral beneficial Qualities 5 for it is a Wood* 
that is next ferviceable to the Oak, for the infide 
Buildings of Houfes, Bams, &^. And becaufe of 
Its long Duration and Strength, is of Service to the 
Commonwealth in general -, and for its fine red Co-. 
k)qr, which is increafed by letting it lie two or 
three Years on the Ground after it is cut down ; 
and then it fo neatly counterfeits MohogOny Wood^ 
as h^dly to be diicem'd in the Difference, both ia 
k9 Gram and Colour, by the Help of a certain Li- 
quor that Jthe Joyner ftains it with. 

Again, this Tree, of all others, is the moft com- 
mon, and the eafieft introduced into our Woods 
and {^lanudons \ here the Rooks, Jays, and other 
Fowl bring and eat the Cherry they colleft at fome 
Diftance.^ .the Stone whereof falling to the Ground 
in a moift ihady Place, come;3 up fpontaneoufly and 
better than if planted, and often thereby obtains a 
hixuriarit Tap-root ; from hence, as from a Nurfery, 
we are fupplied with healthful, thriving Trees, which- 
we plant upon our Commons, and in our Fields, 
in regular Rows, an^ there improve tljem by gmft^ 
ing and budding with Variety of the beft Sorts, 
which of late feveral have been found to bear con- 
ftantly on thefe Standards j as the May-duke, White- 
harr, Black-Orleance, aqdtheMorella ; and thi&laft, 
which is the.l^eft of Cherries, has a peculiar Qua- 
lity ibelongh^ to it ; it ,is this that make the moft 
plealant Cherry Brandy of all others by its Infuiion, 
even to come up very near to the Liquor call'd 
Turkijh Vifney, t;hat ufed to be fold at London for 
twenty Shillings per Giillon: befides, the Black 
Cherry T^ee . on a . proper Soil, and when right 

planted. 
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planted, is of k quick a Growth, that: we reckon 
it is at belt in about forty Years, from the Time of 
oaniplanting. 

And, but in the Year 1730, there jiappen'd ma- 
ny miferable Inftances of Difcouragement, that this 
fine, ufeful Fruit met with \ one^being by a Tenant 
between QnpperfieU and Rickmanfwortb in this 
County, who paid in Part dl his Rent twenty-five 
Poundh per Amim for his Cherry Plantation ; and 
after having gathered fuch a Quantity as to loife five 
Pounds by them, cailM feverai of his Neighbours 
to inicw die remaining Part left on the Trees -, and, 
as I am told, they computed them to be about two 
tfaoufand £k>zen, which he left to fpoil, as not de« 
fraying the Charge of gathering * And near Watford 
there are fome that have paid above thirty Pounds 
a Year to Cherry Gatherers (as I am credibly in- 
formM) and my very next Neighbour has received 
ten Pounds in one Seaf<Mi clear of aU Chaises, for 
Black, wild Chmies, though his Farm is worth 
but fifty Pounds a Year \ and I can fay, that I have 
ibid the Fruft only of one Tree for a Guinea, and 
the Buyer gathered the Cherries. 

And not a little has been the Cry iA the Poor, as 
well as well as the Compl^ts of the Farmers *, and 
I doubt not but thofe D^idkyrds who are concerned 
in Cherry Grounds will be more fenfiUe of this, 
when their Rents fmk, which is now more likdy 
Aan ever. 

Thefe Trees we transplant out of the Woods at 
ieven or eigte Foot high, and about two or three 
Inches Diameter, in OHober or Febru^^ without 
their Heads, which forwards thdr makii^ new 
Roots ; fb that the fecond Year foUowing (and 
fomedmes the firft ) about^a Fortnight after Mdfvm^ 
mefy we bud on their new Shoots, what Sort is liked 
beft ; by taking the largeft Buds about an Inch in 
Length off the ftrongeft, upright Shoote, and with 

a very 
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a very quick Slight, before the Sap is dry, put them 
vA€y a £ttle Ineilion of that Size firft made in the 
ferk, like a reverfed jl, on which Nicety depends 
very much the goop or bad Growth of the After- 
head ; this we innd about with Yam very exaft, that 
i»U Parts of the Bud and Bark about it, may touch 
and receive a Communication of the Tree's Sap ; 
then at a Month's End, we take the Thing very 
gently off', and about Cbriftmas after that, cut the 
new budded Shoot off, four or fix Inches higher 
than the Bud, on the contrary Side, with a Slope 
that the Water may not defcend on the Bud, which 
Hkewife muft afterwards be kept free from all ror^ 
tural Shoots that wiU be fure to make then* At^ 

There are many Sorts of Cherries ; as the Ker- 
roons, Orleans, Morella, Great-purple, Little-rtay, 
Crown, Cadilliac, Pomegranate, Carnation, Egriot, 
Merry, Clufter, Spanifh, Amber, Nonfuch, Naples, 
Biggarraux, King*s, Prince-royal, Arch-duke, Com- 
mon-duke, May-duke, Biquar, and Dwarf: The 
lour Sorts of Harts, Lukeward and Gafcoyn, be- 
fides the Kcntilh or Flemifh Cherry : Of all which 
Slumber, I only make ufe of the Kerroon, Orleans, 
Carnation, Kentiih, the Harts, and the May-duke, 
^md of them I think the Kerroon excels *, this is a 
^ge, fhining Black, with a leiler Stone and more 
Flefh than the Harts, will thrive in any Sort of our 
k)amy Grounds in the Chiltern, and will beft bear 
a long Carriage ; but like the Beech, refiifcs moft 
Parts of the Vale, and io does all others that I know 
of, except the May-duke; that lovely, great, red 
Cherry, that comes early and bears* conftantly, Thefc 
budded Cherries are now vaftly improved, not only 
in young, but alfo in old Trees, whofe Heads are 
cut off about Cbriftmas^ leaving a,few Shoots or 
Boughs on, to draw up or employ the Sap ( other- 
wife they often die ) which the very next Summer 
- K wUl 
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will throw out new Shoots, that may the Summer 
following be budded to quick Profit, as I ftave done 
by feveral of my own that are now fine Trees. Or 
thefe improved Sorts, both young and old, I thiiik 
I have between two and three hundred growing in 
my Fields, that annually require to have their Mofs 
rubbed oflf, and their Hoop-outward Bark juft flit 
down with the Point of a Knife in Afrily fo that 
the inner one . be not wounded, left the Gum iflue 
out, and the Tree die or pine : This is of fuch Con- 
fequence, that a Tree will grow in Bulk more in 
two or three Years when fo ferved, than in fifteen 
if let alone : But no hot Dungs muft ever be ufed 
to the Roots of this Tree, for it is entirely contrary 
to the Nature of the Cherfy, that always affe&s cold 
Soils more than warm ojies. 

Tlvefe, as well as fome other Trees, fometimcs 
fuffer by the Honey-dews in the latter Part of the 
Spring, ^d in Summer, by their falling on the 
Leaves^ and there, by its corrofive Nature, furls 
them up> and breeds the green and other Flies, that 
afterwards greatly hurt the Fruits of the Earth, and 
the Cherry in particular, and are called by the Coun- 
try-folks Ladlemen^ becaufe they hollow the Cherry 
by their bite, and caufe it to fdl ; thefe and Cater- * 
pillars will fometimes fo feed on the very Leaves, 
that they vdll be almoft eaten up. The beft Cure 
for .this is burning Straw under the Tree, or throw- 
ing or fpuirting a Quantity of Water on it. There 
is alfo anothier Blight, occasioned by the eafterly and 
other Winds in the Spring ; thefe will fometimes^ 
by their frigid Potency, oblige the Leaves to turn 
yellow and fall off, fo that the Tree will -be almoft 
naked at the Approach of Winter ; whereby the 
BlofTom or Fruit often falls from the Tree, or grows 
fmall and infipid. Another Blight there is by the 
Vapour, Fogg, or Mifts that arife from low Grounds, 
that in the Spring are often ^tai to young Fruits ^ 

it 
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it was thefe thiat fpoiled my Cherries this laft Seafon, 
1732, that grew in my bottom Grounds, which ly- 
ing more from the Sun*s Influence than the Hills, tne 
Frofts, and thefe by their long Continuance in this 
Situation, provM deftru6tive to the Fruit, tho* fo 
late as in the Month of May. 

In fhort, this Tree grows largeft and quickeft in 
Hedges, becaufe here its Roots meet with their de- 
fired Shade, for this loves cool Places and cold 
Grounds. Its Fruit bangs but a httle while on them, 
about half as long as Pears and Apples, and tiie 
Plenty of them in our Country hinders the Boys from 
Ibriving aiter them. — — They are difficult in taking 
the Ground on Tranfplantation, and more fubjeft to 
Blights than Pears and Apples ; and if a Blight fuc- 
ceeds twp or three Years together it kills them. 
The May-duke, White-hart, and fome other budd* 
ed Cherry Trees, commonly bear fo conftandy, that 
it kills them in Icfs than tiurty Years, 
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C H A P. VUI. 

Tie Nature and Improvement of tbeHcxxkhieaxil 

or Hornbeech. 

THIS is in great Reputation for both Copfe- 
hedge and Wood, and is planted in maiiy 
Parts, but more abundantly about Wbetbamftead in 
this County, for its feveral good Properties, viz. It 
is a Wood that will grow on poor, hilly, gravelly, 
and barren Grounds, and much more in a good Soil % 
but wherever it grows, it runs into fine, high, ftrait 
Poles at a moderate Pace, and they very clofe toge- 
ther^ wd is not of that pernicious Nature to kill his 

K 2 Under- 
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Undcr-ncighbour by dipping on its Head j as Sal4 
low, , Alh, Hazel, . swid Mapk will, which makes 
ttus fo advantageous both in Cepfes and Hedges *, for 
diat a great Number of Stems will gro>i^ and flouriih 
in a fmall Quantity^ of Ground, arid in Wood and 
Hedge will be fit to cut down in nine, twelve, or 
fifteen Years to good Profit 
. Befides, in a Hedge in particular, thk Wood is» 
by a ilrsdt, regular Plantation of it, no lefs oma<^ 
inental-chan ufefiil ; for here its uniform, clofe, and 
vil Growth makes it preferable about Walks, Gar- 
dens, Parks, and Fields, where it will carty ix% 
Leaves to the very Bottom : And here it makes z 
^moft noble Fence againft thcf Tre^afs of Cattle ; for, 
in its Nature, nothing of EngMi Woods excels it 
for Hardncfs, but the Box, Yew, 6?r. the Plaiih tf 
it being fo ftrong, that it will lie acrois in a Hedge 
Hke. a Rail, and not yield to the Efforts of Hotw 
nor Cow, as feveral of the afore-mentioned Sorts 
will, which renders its Poles of great Ufe in Mills, 
fmall Rafters, Heads of Beedes, and Frails, fffr.^ 
andib far exceeds moft other Fire-woods, that when 
it is burnt enough, the Coals will hold a bright; Fhrc 
like Charcoal for a long Time, 

I found a iqn Stems in aCopfe-wood that I bought 
fifteen Years ago, but they are not fo plentiful here^ 
neither in Stems nor Trees, ^ in fome other Parts : 
However, our Neighbourhood now have begun 
planting the Sets in their Hedges at the Time of their 
making, and arcf moft expeditioufly ratfed by thofc 
of an Inch Diameter ; thefe may be aifo raifed from 
their Seeds fown in OSh^er or Nwemker (that are 
ripe «t that Time) in plowed Ground well manured, 
^d in a fine Tilth, or in Furrows mdde in ftraigbe 
Xiines by'the Plow at any Diftance ; of by putting 
their Sets in a Bank made by throwing up Mould out 
of a Ditchr in a fingle or double Row almoft clofe 
together (foir Hedges are feldom toa thick aa I.caa 
- ' find) 
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find) irhich inll be an eaxdUicnt Fmoe in Grounds of 
Com, Gnfi» or Woojd \ and by thus fating die 
Sct», four Yean will be got m advance, fbrtheSeed 
vrill not appear till the feooixl Spring after feeing. 
Thefe Sets may be finlnd at die Bottom of Steins^ 
bcdi in Woods and Hedges, and planted in O^to^^) 
if in Woods, their Sidc^ihoots muft be only pruned 
off, but not tlieir Top 1 but in Hedges they fliould 
be cut at Setting to fix Inches in Lgoj^, for then 
they wiU grow thick s or to be more fure o^ai ftrpog 
^f ence, Whke-tfaom jcriay be made every fecond 
Plant, as beft enduring tbe Drip and clofe planting 
of die Hombean, anditfill, byjtsmorefliortHead^ 
with tbe He^ of an adjoining Ditch, fo (hade and 
moiften its Roots, as to contribute not a little id its 
ipeedy Girowth. 

TheSeed in its Shape, Bulk, andColoor, isonidi 
like that of St. Foyn, and will hang ki a Hedge in 
a mild Wmeor dll Cbrift$MS^ There are fome of 
thele Trees of a laige Diameter in Liam Park, and 
m {omt othtf Places, pteferved as Pollard, but ate 
of flow Growths ; they will grow un4cr other Trees 
the beft of any* It*s redconM to jpay double the Fh>« 
fit of the Hszel. It is much of the Nature of the 
CommonBeachi for if it is kept abroad wet and dry 
it will totin fix Years* 
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C H A P« Uu 

Tbe Nature and Imprwanefa tf fie 

LIME IVte. 



THE Lime, or LindonTree grows very umfwm 
in Rows to a great Bignefs, where their ^1 is 
« good Loam) or a Loam with a Clay Bottom, pro* 
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Vided it is not in a wctdih Place, for then it's apt to 
ret its Roots ; or if it is a loamy Gravel, they will 
thrive very faft, but not in a iharp, hungry Sort, for 
tihat will ftanre their Roots ; not in the dry, hot Sands ; 
becaufe in the firitSort, where there is a ftrong, 
found Bottom, they will hold their Leaves till ikfi- 
ibaelmasj but in the two laft, they'll complain and 
be yellow a McMith or two brfore that Time. . The 
Male and Female have different Produftions •, »thc 
Msde has a fmall Leaf, and a fail, knotty Wood; 
the Female grows fooner, its Leaves larger, and 
brings forth fine perfuming Bloflbms in the Springs 
with reddifli Shoots, that gives a ftrong Invitation 
for planting before Doors in Town and Counti^^ 
tu)t only for Pleafure but Health alfo^ as being a ve-^. 
^ ry good Cephalick, and Aifliftant to the Nerves to 
thofe that can enjoy enough of its delicious Scents. 

It may be propagated Iqr its Seeds, fown directly: 
from the Tree, the latter End. of OSiober, . or pre* 
ftrved in Sand and fown in February -, or it may be 
increafed by Layers, buried, in the Earth with their 
young Shoot in O Sober or February ^ as the Elm is^ 
€»r tranfplanted in imall Sets taken from Roots of old 
Trees ; cjr if they are larger, and of a FootvDi- 
ameter more or lefe, they will grow, provided the 
Heads are cut proportionable to the Roots ; and this 
Caution affefts all Trees whatfoever ; for if the Head 
is left on when replanted, as was on it at taking up, 
it muft not be expedted that the fame Root will carry 
the fame Head without languilhing, if not dying en- 
tirely; becaufe ia this new Situation, the Roots have 
hard Work to ftrike in and naturalize^ themfelves 5 
and therefore they ought to have theHelp of a light 
Mould, the better to run into, a little or no Head, 
riiat the Roots may fhoot the ftrongcr, and . tranf- 
planted prdently, that the Air dry hot any of theur 
Kcx>ts. 

The 
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The Lime will not make proper Hedges for 
Fields, yet for Walks and Gardens it vnA aniwer 
very weU in a clofe and beautiful Growth, but hdSt 
of all in fine Avenues, at twenty or forty Foot Ejji- 
fiance, and they will not only make pleafant Wallu, 
but alfo prove a noble Shade and Shelter, from Blights 
and Severities of Weather ; if planted on the Eaft or 
North-fide of a Hpufe or Garden, as thofe are in 
Jforiige Park, where a long Row of tall Limes at 
ten Foot Diftance ^ now grow, that meafures xSnstc 
Foot Diameter at Bottom, and were there firfl: fet ia 
the Year 1660, on a loamy, high Ground, under 
-which, about a. Foot or ei^teen Inches deep, is a 
red Clay. ^ 

. ThTs Wood Ls of a fbft Nature, and therefore ufed 
hy the Heel-maker, Carver, and fome others. 

^:^ «si^» m» m §& m^ mi^ m:i»^ 



CHAP. X. 

^e Nature and Improvement of the 
HORSE-CHESNUT. 

I Was acquainted with one that had formerly been 
a Gardener under Mr. London and Mr. If^tfe^ and 
lived about a Mile from me, who about twenty Years 
ago put fome of the Nuts of this Tree into Drills, or 
Holes, in a rich Garden Mould five Inches deep, a 
Foot afunder, apd in Rows a Foot apart ; thefe, af-* 
ter two Years, were tranfplanted in a Nurfery, in 
Lines two Foot Diftance, and about four Foot from^ 
one another, firft cutting off their downright Tap-^ 
roots ; here they remained *till they were feven or 
eight Foot high, and then tranfplanted where they 
now are > fome of them grqw in a circular Manner 

at 
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at ^«dve Foot Diftaoce^ and ttdofe a Pkce^ of 
Ground where Carpenters iRtirk; tke reft were 
pboced clofe to Park Paks at tea Foot afiuder, m 
f^rc in Ttme inftead of Pofts to fiipport and 
&ften them to ; for this Wood, Hke Aih^ will fii&f 
HorC^cs in th^r Bodies widioUt complakiiBg» as ^ 
ifa^Cherry md other gunfino^ifiorts wiU ; and altho* it 
is but twelTc Years fince thdr being fix*d for good^ 
they &me of them are now dxyre eight Inches Dia?« 
neter. 

The Top or kading Shoot fhoidd never be cut off 
m Standards, only feme of die Side-ones juft before 
ihfff kaf, may be pruned away to keep tfatdr Heads 
thin, and to prevent the Wind's Damage, that is 
€6sn &tal to Ibme of the Arms of this fpalt, brittle 
Wood that I have fben broke off, when almoft ^ 
othei9 have efcaped. But where Hedges of thb are 
planted for Ornament, at four Foot Diftance each 
Set, feveral of their upper Buds muft be annually 
cut off with the Kmfe, and not the Sheers, to make 
them grow thick and ftrong. 

This Tree is of {6 quick a Growth, that it has 
been ohferved. to (hoot aa inch in Length in twenty- 
four Hours hi all its Branches, which was proved by 
the aforefaid Gardener, by tying a Sdck even with 
the Twigg ; but this faft Running is partly over af- 
ter-^// mi Majt^ They will aUo grow to a large 
Bignefs, as^ naay be feen by thofe in Cajkioiuty Park« 
They will profper in our cold Country on dry Banks» 
smd oq Mould that have Glay or gravely Bottoms^ 
but beft in the richeft- Earth. 

In Hedge or Standards^ it is excellent tso the Eye 
3t:the Si»ing> when its clunmy turpendne^But breaks 
forth into curious, divided, han^ng Leav^, and bea^ 
Clutters of beautiful Flowers, that perfume thfe am- 
feent Air, and after that, a plcafent Sight by their 
great larown Nuts.. ^^ 

The 
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, Tht Fruit of this Trefe, which is ripe in O&oker 
a|id NovembeTy may be rendered ftill more fervicea- 
ble than it is. For, by the Bitternefs of its Tafte, 
die Deer and Swine does not care to eat it. To 
cure whichy put them into an^ old Sugar or other 
Cafk that is lodS^ jointed, and let it lie in a large 
Fond, or better in a River, two or three Days, and 
you will find the Water to have extraded their Bit* 
ternefs, fo that they will become an agreeable nutria 
tious Food, both for Deer and Swine, Cifr. 

I fhall conclude this Subjed: with ah Es^reflion 
from a Swifs that I knew, who brought thefe Nuts 
in lus Pocket at firft from Windfor^ that now are 
fine Trees ; fays he in French^ Je fuis furpris quand 
je penfe queje fortt toutes ces Arhres a-la-fois dans ma 
Pocbe. That is. It moves my. Wonder, to thinks 
that I carried at once all thefe fine Trees in my 
Pocket. 
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CHAP. XL 

^[ie Nature and Improvement of the 
iSiivrf CHESNUT. 

^TH HIS Tree grows well, but not fo faft as Ae 
JL Horfe-Chefnjut ; and is fo much like the Oak 
in Sap and Heart, that it is hard to be diftinguilhed^ 
and will anfwer to the fame Purpofc in many Things. 
The Laths alfo of this are fold for the fame Price as 
thofe of Oak. A Bam of this Wood is now {land- 
ing, as I am informed, at 'Squire SnelPs^ near Co* 
n^y that have brought the veiy Carpenter under a 
Miftake in his Guefs. In Apridge Park, one of 
thefe Trees was fijUed about fourteen Years fince, 

L that 
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tto oot^meaft^ed all others there in its jC^mefer, 
aod many of them are now growing, m Goffumbun^ 
park, by St. Jlian\y and at ^Penly near me, 
, In Copfes they wUl yield moft fine tufF Polcsl, tl»C 
far^c f<M: Hop-grounds, Fork-ftalcs, bfc, where^ if / . 
it be well looked after, will in about twenty Yeara^ 
get up to a fmall Timber, and return a pleafarit 
ttpe Fruit in OSobery thac now-a*days are in mudr 
Requpft either roafted or boiled, and east alone^ of 
with Pork, as Potatoes are.; and in feveral other Fan 
ikafyt». It Jis a Tree that is very hardy, will grow 
en Mc^uld with a Clay-Bottom, or in fandy of othen^ 
Loams, in any cold bleak Place, where it will ftand 
firm by its ftroi^ Tap-Roots, and therefore may hi 
loade a Shelter againft the North or Eaft Wirids, d( 
planted in Avenues ; and to have it thus ahfwer,^ iti 
Kuts fhould be ibwb or planted at'the famt Time^ 
and in the fame Manner as the Acorn is. 

If in Copfes, then the Ground muft be well ma- 
nured and ploughed into a fine Tilth, and that into 
Furrows, at fix Foot Diftance, wherein may be put 
four or five Chefnuts very near together ; then at 
five Foot afiinder as many othtr Sort, and fo for- 
ward, and at fucH t>ift^CeS may be put in Sollar- 
fets, Afhen-Keys, and. Hazel-Nuts, in O^ober or 
February:^ firit liatroWed crofs-Ways before the Sets 
are put in ; by this Method they miy be drawn and 
thinned, when at fufficient Heights, leaving only the 
Mafter-fhoot, and will grow, tf kept houghed, very 
faft, and be fit for felling in twelve Years Time, if 
t^ Ground is in good Heart «, fdr it is this that gd-^ 
vcms the After-fuccefs of this Ttee^ and thfc Chef^ 
nut-poles, as well as good Planting aiid Cleaning | 
there may be alfd left, what Staiidard and at wh^ 
Diftance is thought fit, always carefully keepihg tiid 
young Trees pruned clofe to their Bodies* that their 
, Heads may not fliade nor drip on the tJndet'-wood 
too much i tMs Way is far beyond that artificial ont^ 

of 
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of keeping tlie Nuts in Sand, and planting in Spring, 
feecaufe i: is fiieed from the Rifque of Spiring, be- 
f<^e 4^ Nut is put into the Ground, and aUb from 
unnatural Trahfplantations 5 the Fruit is jM-eferve^ 
%i -dry earthen Pots, kept very clofe in a dry cold 
Pkcc. 

The Sap of tfee fweet Chrfnut-Tree is whiter, the 
Heart browner, and the Grain broeder than an Oak 5 
fey wludi three ^^ it is known from the Wood of 
that Tree. * This Sort of Chcfiiut grows not quite fo 
l&ft as im £lm -, but as fad as an Aih,^ and iafter 
<han an Oak. 
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The JN<^re and Jm^wemeni of the 

MAPLE. 

TH i S is a Wood frequently found in Copfes 
and Hedges, grows in moft Soils, but beft in 
dry Loams, Gravels, or Chalks, and is, for its 
ti^thefe, Whitenefs, and diapered Knots, excel- 
lent for many Ufes, well known to feveral Arti- 
ificers. 

'In a Hedge it is accounted a brittle, fpalt Wood, 
and apt to ^y before the Ax or Bill, fo that there is 
no fuch Thing as making it in frofty Weather^, but 
it has this good Property belonging to k, that it will 

frow with the leaft Rind that is Irft to its Plailh or 
lambend, of any other. 

This Wood being of a light foft Nature, is not 
^o, -profitable to burn as fome are. They are fome- 
times made Pollards, but make a flow Return that 
Way -, in Standards they fcem to do better, becaufe 

. L 2 they 
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they are not fubjed to thofe Evils that die PoIIai'd 
is ; for this being a foft Wood, is apt to let in the 
Wets after their Toppings, whereby their Bodies of- 
t^ become rotten and hollow : But they anfwer the 
beft of all in Hedges, becaufe they will here throw 
up great Numbers of encreafing Shoots, and where 
they like, will keep Pace with the SoUar and Afh. 

This Wood is of more.Value than ordinary Woods 
are, for their diapered Knots and curled Grain, that 
Jiave given it the Name of the Peacock's Tail ; its 
white Colour and light Body alfo renders it a very 
commodious Sort for Stocks of Guns, Knife-handles, 
inlaying Mufical Inflruments, f^c. But with us, 
. its chief Ufe is, in making Trench-Dilhes, Spoons, 
jpid fcveral other curious Turner's Ware ; and there- 
, fore it is, that the Bignefs of its Body makes it more 
valuable, which is much hindred and kept back from 
the Time it is made a Pollard •, lior ihould it be 
trimmed up of its Sides, for it is by thefe Side- 
lhoot& that its fine Knots are increafed, wMcK made 
it in former Days m other Countries more valuable 
than any other Wood for Tables, fcfr. which tempted 
the Ambition of great Men, to be more than ordina-r 
rily profufe in the Purchafe of thofe Goods, and Con- 
veniencies that were made of it. 

It is a Tree that does not much Damage by its 
natural Head, becaufe it is feldom very large, no 
more than its Body •, two Foot being a good Breadth 
for this Country-Growth, but in fome Parts of the 
Vale they grow fafter and bigger than ip our Qui- - 
tern > however, at beft it is but a flow Grower in 
all the three Shapes of Standard, Pollard, and Stem ; 
for which Reafou, I think to ftock up feveral erf the 
latter in my Spring- Wood, to make Room for a 
jiiore- profitable Sort : And as to its beautiful White, 
and Scarlet Keys, I think they are more agreeable in 
Trees, or Hedges of Walks, or Gardens, where that 
'. Pleafure is more valuable, than in Fields tl^t are bet* 

ter 
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ter fumifiied by chofe Sorts, which are far moi^ pro- 
fitable for Fencing and Fuel. 

Where it has Room, it exhaufteth the Ground 
very much, whicd makes it but a bad Neighbour to 
fome others $ . it is prop^ated like the A(h by its 
Keys, and Sets, and at the fame Time. 

•This Tree, beyond all others that I know of, will 
run out its Sap in Winter, and is a Sort of Almanack 
to the Hedger ; when on cutting its Plaifh in an 
Hedge, its Sap ifTues . from it, and is a Token to 
him, that frofty Weather will enfue -, and even in a 
moderate Froft, the Sap will come out, on being 
cut in any Fart of its fiody or Branches, and hang in 
Siecles. It has a very rough thick Bark, which 
makes me fuppofe the Sap in this Tree is' kept 
warmer, and therefore thinner than in any other in 
cold Weather, It will grow under other Trees as 
well as any. 



CHAP. xra. 

^be Nature and Improvement of the 

HAZEL. 

TH E Hazel is a general Wood, both in Cop- 
its and Hedges, and will . grow in moft Soils 
and Situations, but beft in rich, loamy, and dry 
Grounds. It is certain they have their good and bad 
Properties as fome others have j for Hoops, Rods, 
and Poles arife from the Hazel as well as Fruit -, on 
the contrary, this Wood has its Inconveniencies, as 
growing hollow in a Hedge, and often lets Cattle 
through ii)tQ others Grounds s it is not a very fpeedy 

Grower, 
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Grower, and often invites the Fikfaer Co damage te 
Hedge, by getting the Nuts : It is alfo obferved, tkifc 
ia five Plaiihes iiardly one lives ; and if the Hedge 
fs not made in nine or twdve Years, ^e Bodies arb 
apt to die, bat it nrnft never be made sunder iiine. 

This Wood grows kfs into Pfofit, becauie it has 
iKt a very excenfive Root to make it anfwer, aiad 
therefore agrees beft in Company with the Sallow, 
Miikh likewife takes \]p but liitk Room in liie Earth > 
and aUb with the Tap-rooted Sort, that runs deep 
anto the GftHind. The Goffins or Catkins of the 
Hazel appear in December ; and their little red Bk^- 
ibms in January ; t^e former is die Male-plant, and 
h to the Hazel as the Teftic|es are to the Animal ; 
idle latter is the Fernale Part, and receives the ThiSc 
cf the Gdlins that the Wind blows into them, by 
iirhich die Nut is impregnated. 

' They are raifed^ by Nuts, fown when ripe, or in 
the Spring, after being kept the Winter in Sand, or 
by Suckers from the great Roots, as our Way is here, 
when we make a new Hedge or thicken oM ones. 
About Baconsfield and Uxbridge there are great Plan- 
tations of Hazel, that return confiderable Sums by 
their Sale to the Hoop-bmders % and are alfo of vaft 
Service to the Thatcher, by its Stretchers, Sprays, 
and Withs, ^hich much exp^es it to the Rapine of 
Thieves. This reminds me of a Story of one, ^ho 
having Occafion for feme Quantity of them, bid the 
Workman go about the Country, and get enough 
for his Ufe : The Man went •, but returning quick- 
ly, the Mailer faid, I hope you have not cut dicfe 
out of my Wood ! Yes"; fays the Man, I did, be- 
caufe I could not tell where to* go better. There 
is alfo another Sort that I have met early in 1^ 
Morning, with a large Bundle of about fix Foot loi 
Pieces, cut out of Hazel-poles in the Wood, whii 
they clandeftinely fell : And for much fuch aReafon 
I waslbrought under a Ncccflity fomc Years ago, to 

ftock 
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ftock ksp <Mfe of my Xo^e- woods, that grew near 
a pubUck H'^way, half a MUe from^my Houfe, 
atid cois^ert it into arable Ground. 

The Kernel cf the Nut is more pleaCmt than 
iiHiolefcnney as is too often eaqp^ienced, efpeciallf 
by fjie youn^ Sort; a fad Inftance of which had 
like to have rieen verified, in a. Servant Boy about 
fourteen Years old, that then waited on the Rev. 
Mr. Cokm^ej now RedcHr of our Parifh, ^^irho had 
c»cen fttch a Quantity, that two Phyficians were con- 
Ukedy who o^derM Qiickfihrer to be ^ven hmi. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

^tbe Natun and Improvement of the 

FIRR Tree. . 

OF this Sort, there were feverai Rows planted 
about thirty Tears ago on our Green or Com- 
dioti, at twenty Foot afunder, that now, by the 
clofe Growth and Cover of their Heads^ make feve-^ 
ral delightful, (hady, cool W^ks in the hotteft Time 
in Summer ; and alfo 4 pleafant Sight by their ever 
green Heads all Winter ; thefe have got up thirty 
Fxk)t high, and are eighteen Inches Diameter of 
Body : Here they flourifh on a high, loamy Mould 
a Foot deep, under which is a red Clay : Alfo very 
hear me, grows a fine Silver-firr before our Mini- 
fter'iHoufe, on the fanie Soil, that was planted about 
forty Years fince, and is now one of the hi^eft 
Trees In thefe Parts g3F two Foot Diameter. This 
ft a moft faft Grower in this Sort of Ground^ 
and indeed in almoft every other, even m the moft 
Northern Parts of Great Brtt^in^ if its Roots have 

■ . Room 
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Room enough, and its Head kept trimmM up as it 
mounts in Height, which will .greatly forward its 
Altitude : For it is tertain, this and all other Trees- 
grows fooner and ftror^cr, where they are free from 
the Encroachment of ^y other, and can enjoy a full * 
diurnal Difcharge of their crude Sap, by Force of 
die Sun and Air*s Attradion -, and not only this, 
but the whole vegetable Kingdom is highly im- 
jMToyed, where its Subjcfts have a frank Opportu- 
nity of noflurnal SuAioAs and Imbibitions of the 
Aerial, Terrene, and Marine Salts, that both the 
Earth, Dews, and Water plentifully aflford, where 
there is Room for their Comniunication ; and then 
the Wind will alfo have a full Power to fhake their 
Heads, and loofen their Barks and Roots, whereby 
a natural Perfpiration will be the better promoted, 
which is one m^h Part of a Tree's Life, and more 
of its q^ick Growth •, for by^the Wind's thus ftrain- 
ing the Bark, the Pores of that fpungy Subilance 
become more dilated and extended \ whereby Tran- 
^iration of its crude noxious Juices, receives a 
more frep and open Taffage, and eafier Room for 
their Evacuation ; hot only by this outward Coat, 
but alfo by its Fruit and Leaves,, and that according 
as the Heat or Cold is more or lefs -, for by the fpr-, 
mer, the Sap is prepared to perfpire away by rare- 
fying and diinning its Juices \ and it is the ktter 
that cauies a Condenfation, and thickens what re- 
niains in the fmaller or larger Veins and Veffels : 
Therefore it is a Query with me, whether the Trees 
knbibe and receive more and moft Supplies by its 
Bark, than any other Way from the aqueous Air 
for the like Discharges afterwards. And it is a con- 
ftant Maxim with the Woodward, that the greater 
r and higher the Head is, the more the Trees thrive, 
for then the many Parts of its Body-bark, as well as 
that of its Arms, Boughs, Branches, and numberlefs 
Twigs, ^e. cxpofed to the Potency of the Wind's 
. ' ^ Strengths 
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Strength, that jgreatly relaxes and loofens the fibrous 
and ftringy Paus of their feveral. Barks and Roots, 
that bcft caufe thofe Recepts and I flues that Nature 
has ordain' d for their Health and Nourifhment. I 
am very fenfible, that in entertaining this Notion, I 
diflent from the Opinion of feme Authors, but I 
canaot go from the Query, when I confider that the 
Heads of Trees are the moft fappy Part of them ; 
which endows their Barks and niofl: of their fmall 
Bodies. with luch hollow, fpungy, foft Parts, as 
makes theift fit Receptacles for. their aerial, and 
aqueous, falubrious Subfiftence ; and that iti the 
greatcft Summer Droughts, when all their heated 
and dried Parts often draw in, and more greedily 
receive fuch Quantities of the nightly, dewy Effu- 
^ fions, as lupplies the Want of Rain for many Months 
together j and which makes a greater Lodgment on 
the Leaves and Barks, as they are more or lefs rough 
and Ipungy •, for it may be obferved, that the Raiti 
does not run down the Oak an^ Elm, as it does the 
Beech and Firr : The Reafon, I prefume is, that 
the Imbibition is fo great in the dented and hollow 
Bark, as flops its Currency, which on the fmoother 
one tails with more Velocitv ; and where the Bark 
is rougher, the Leaves in fome are finer and nar- 
rower, as thofe of the Oak and Elm are \ and 
though the Mofs is an Excrefcence, and better off a 
Tree than on, yet while there, it has a ftrong Re- 
tention of the Dews and Rains, by its velvet, fliaggy 
Parts, and helps to communicate the fame into the 
Body, and many Branches and Twigs ; and to f ap- 
ply the Want thereof, we frote and rub the Bark 
with the Back of a Knife, Hair Cloth or otherwife, 
till it's dilated, opened, and loofened, in order the 
better to take hi and imbibe the Air and Water. 

The Leaves alfo are contracted, and in fome Mca- 
fure fiirrd up by the Sun's vehement Attraftion, 
that by Night are expanded for the bettser Reception 

M of 
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of the Dews ; but whether it be the Leaves or the 
Bark that moft receives the Air, Dews, and Rains, 
It is certain, they are both concerned as Vehicles, to 
convey them to the Roots, and many V efiels ap-^ 

rrtaining to the Tree. And 'tis as true that there 
a-Moifture in the frefti. open Air, that the fpungy 
Parts of all Trees and Plants imbibe and take in ais 
Part of their 'proper Nourifhment ; and therefore, 
it is not the Juices alone that the Roots draw from 
the Earth that fupports a , Plant, but the Air alfo 
gives it a proportionable Help, eHe a Tree or Plant 
kept in a Houfe would fubfift there -, but the con- 
trary is plain, that fuch Plant or Tree would ficken 
and die, if confined from the frefti Air ; fo that 
though the Earth nourifhcs at the Root, 'tis the Air 
^d Dews ' that help in a joint Affiftance to bring- 
forth and carry forward their Growths This hardy, 
^ful, and quick growing Tree, thatfeldom refofes- 
any Situation or Soil, except the hurlucky Chalks 
and dry Sands, may be propagated of its Seed t\dt 
are got out of their hard, tough Branches, bybein^' 
foaked in warm Water till they open, and then fown 
in March \n the Place where they are always to re- 
rrtain : But if tliey are to be fown in a Nurfeiy firft, 
and then tranfpianted, they may be orderM as othfer 
'Seeds are, by raking them in, and covering them' 
Vith fiftirig Mould half an Inch thick over them, 
and in three Years Time they may be removed ^r 
Pleafure, in July or Auguji : However, at beft' this"^ 
is but Male-management, and is heyer fo agreeable 
to the Firr and Pirie, as if they grow where this 
Seed vvas firft fown'or fet ; and thi^I ha^e^ofully 
experienced in fome Cherfy Trees that I tranfpianted 
from .Woods fome Diftance from me, which will 
never ' make good Trees : Firft, Becaufe the Roots 
and fmall Fibres were many of them broke and con- 
tufed by thq Mattock and Spade in taking up : Se- 
condly, By Che Air* s drying the feveral Parts- before 

I could 
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I could get them replanted -, and Thirdly, By the 
Rot and Canke;- that generally overtakes fome of 
them bef<3pe they can make theif new Roots, where- ' 
by Part of their Veffcls . muft be confequently pre- 
judiced, and the Tree crippled in its Growth ever 
after. 

Or the Seeds may be fo\jrn broad Caft Qn, well 
manured and ploughed Grounds, and only harrow- 
ed in O Sober or March \ or in ftraight Furrows made 
by the Plough at any Diftance that is thought pro- 
per. And what encourages the Growth of this 
Tree it, its being ready for Buildjng in thirty or 
forty Years ; and therefore, it's pity Plantations are 
not made of th^s Wood with all Expedition, on 
many Eftates, -v^herc they will grow beyond moft 
others. 

In Scotland they grow in fijch Plenty, that the 
Sheep, i^j:. browfe on their young green Shoots, 
9»d dn Loppings of old Trees in hard Weather, 
a^ prpya a very fweet healthful Food for * tlien\ ; 
and therefore I fhould think it ferviceable iof Deer. 
This Tree yields a fine ReJin and Turpentine : A 
Perfon in the Summer-time drove a Shank-nail into 
01^ of their l^pdies, and it run out two Quarts of 
Turpeiitine, from one of fourteen Inches Diameter* 
The Cferj/fe*^»tf Deals are' red hearted with fome Sap ; 
but the white Deals have never any Heart : There- 
ibre, it is tliought that thefe -are them they tap 
;for Turpentin?. Turpentine like Oil preserves 
Wood. 
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CHAP. XV. 

^e Nature and Improvement, of the 
SYCAMORE, 

THIS Tree Is one of the foft, woody Tribe^ 
and therefore grows fafter than thofe, whofc 
Bodies are more clofe and hard. The biggeft that 
have been^known in thcfe Parts, grew fome Years 
fincc at 'Squire Copping* s dXMarket-ftr^et^ that mca^ 
fured above fix Foot in its Diameter, and ferved 
to enclofe a Piece of Ground by Paling, that its 
Boards made, It aUb is excellent for the Turner, 
in making hollow Ware, Trenchers, and Spoons^ 
by Realon of. its great Whitenefs and Lightnefs, 
and fells to them generally for fix Pence the folid 
Foot. It is a beautiful Summer Tree, as appears 
by its curious, large Boughs and Leaves, that afford 
^ pkafant Shade, and as fine a Sight, when tfcc 
large ciufters of its Seed makes their pendant Shows 
in Rcfemblance of Grapes. ' It may be increafed by 
its Layers, Keys, or Sets, It is callM a profitable 
Tree on Account of its quick Growth tq a great 
"Ppdy, and fpr its hardy Nature, as. profpering well 
on high, dry Grounds, and in ippft otlier Places, 
gyen in low Gravels. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

7^ Nature and Improvement of the 

SALLOW. 

I 

THIS is more of the amphibious Nature, ia 
my Opinion, than any other of the aquatick 
Tribe -, by Re^fon pf it$ general Growth, cither in 
low, watery Situations, or in high, loamy, gravelly 
Grounds ; This is that ' which is faid to buy the 
Horfe before the Oak wll the Saddle, and deferves 
a longer Detail of its many valuable Properties, than 
this Opportunity wJU give me Leave to enumerate : 
It is this that will, beyond all others, fufFer itfelf to 
be cut to Profit in a Hedge at four or five Years 
End ; fo that where it is planted with Whitethorn 
(as it beft is) it may be made twice to once of that : 
Here then the Farmer has three Crops of Hedge- 
. wood in nine or twelve Years, and at the fame 

Time enjoys the befl; ot Fences, which is thus made, 
viz. 

When the firft Spit of Earth is thrown up, then 
plant on the fame,, about a Foot inwards towards 
the Field, the Sallow, or Salley Set, and bed its 
Roots wejl on all Sides •, at the fame Time cutting 
ofi^ the Head within fpur pr fix Inches of the Earth ; 
then at fpur pr eight Foot Diftance plant another, 
and foon : Now on the outfide extream Part of the 
Bank, White-thorn Sets muft be planted with theif 
Heads cut off in the fame Manner, and after the 
;fame Length, in a dired fingle Row, as clofe as 
they can well be put •, then throw up the reft of the; 

JMpwId on th)l Roots of botn Sallows and Thorns, 

whereby 
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wherejbv they will be all cover*di and a Ditch at the 
fame Time made. 

Another Way. 

THrow up the firft Spit of Mould, in order to 
make a Ditch ; on this plant a fingle Row of 
White-thcrji Sets^ clofe together, with weir tteads 
cut off as before \ th^x>n the oppofite Side lay in 
Truncheons or Sticks ot Sajilow, eighteen Inches, or 
two Foot Diameter lo^g, and an Inch Diametec 
flopewife, cut at each End hollow Hke a Deer's Foot, 
the better to ftrike its Roots at Bottom, and to 
carry off the Wets to them from the Top •, fo that 
the Roots of the Thorns, and the lower End of the 
Sallow Pieces will be n^ar together in the Ground, 
^ut their Tops will be two Eoot afiinder, by meahs 
pf their lying in a contrary Slope \ upon thefe throw 
the nejjit Spit of Mould, then plant a fecond Row 
pf Thorn Sets on the firft, and fearth them all over : 
By this Method there will be two Rows of Thorns, 
i|nd a fingle one of Sallow, apd between thei?i fhould 
be a Hollow or Furrow made for the Reception of 
the Rain*. Or after one or two Rows of Thorns 
are thus fet, Hole3 may be made in the oppofite 
Side, that an Iron Crow had juft opened, wherein 
may be put thePieces of Sallow flopewife, by which 
the Bark will be prewnted flipping yp, as it is very 
apt to do, and die, when the Sticks or Cuttings ar^ 
forced into the Ground of themfelves ; and when 
the Sallows are thus buried, there ftould only be left 
of them four or fix Inches above the JEarth, for th? 
Shoots to come out at : This Hedge is beft planted, 
and a three Foot Ditch made, in the Month of 
Ollober^ but may be alfo performed in any of the 
Winter Months, if the Weather is open ; and is the 
beft Sort I ever faw ; for by' thus fetting the Sallow§ 
at a du? Plftance, and moit forward into the Field 

* . • * than 
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'than the Thorns, the Workmen have room to cut 
theiti from off their feveral Stents without annoying 
the Thorns •, lb that they may be made twice in 
twelve Yedrs. 

But here I muft obrerve, th^ there is an Objeftion 
made againft the Praftide of cutting the Sallows fo 
often, ' becaufe, fay they, the Roots will after thi$ 
often cutting, pufli out with more than ordinary Vi- 
'gour, and the fooner wear out and die before their 
4)atural Time, according to the Proverb, OHe may 
ride a free Hcrfe to Death. To which I aufwer^ 
That thii Objeftion is not regarded by many Far- 
'mersj for that the Sallows being thus cut, the 
Thorns tn(3ch better enjoy the frefti Air, free from 
the Drip and Shade of this taller Sort, whereby they 
"have a more frank Perfpiration and Imbibition of thic 
"nourilhiilg Dews and Air ; and notwithftanding this 
^uble Operation, the Sallows will gjet up and over- 
take the Tbbrns at the End of twelvei ears -, befides, 
a Sallow of all others is the eafieft and quickeft pro- 
pagated ; infomnch, that if a Stake is drove into 
the (Sfound in any of the Winter Months,^ when it 
is n6t a Fr6ft, it is fi^rtc one odds if it does not grow y 
fo Ukewife, a fmall Stick or Cutting of a Foot or two 
m Length wUl do the (kme,, provided the Bark is not 
drove up at its Bottom, and it lies rightly in a loofe, 
proper Elrth ; for this, like all otilier Vegetables, 
oeft agrees with ' its prepared Mould, and that Soil 
' as Nature has adapted to it ; as an Oak on a Loam, 
the Beech 'and Wahiut on that or a Chalk -, the Cher- 
ry and Beeck refufes the Vale ; the Maple and Horn- 
^tean afFeft a dry Ground •, fo the Sallow beft loves 
a loamy Ground with a moid: Bottom, though it will 
^ow very well in loamy Gravels, and on any of the 
'black, red, and white Clays \ but the hurlucky, dry 
Chalks and Sand$ it "doth not agree with, as being 
contrary to its fappy Nature : Thus the Apprehen- 
iSon of wearing OAit the Sallow too foon is of no great 

Strefs, 
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Strefs, fincc they are fo eafily renewed ; and alfo bc- 
caufe there is fo feldom a Want of fuch a Renova- 
tion 5 for I dare affert it for a Truths by what I have 
heard and feen, that the' Sallow Stem will endure fif- 
ty or more Years in a Hedge, if rightly managed, by 
cutting off its Shoots clofe, fmooth, and floping at 
each Operation ; otherwife it may be fpoiled in half 
the Time ; for this Wood beiiig of the aquatic Fa- 
. mily, is of a foft, fpungy Nature, ^d therefore^ 
will eafily imbibe and let in the W^eti at its Stump, 
if it is left fagged or level, and then enfues Rotten- 
ne6 and Deftrudion ; nor fhould it be cut too^high, 
for that will, hinder much of the Stems branching, 
arid decay it the fooner ; fo that as the Duration of 
this moft ferviceable Wood is valued, due Care muft 
be taken at fuch Times, to cut the Stem clofe, flop- 
ing, and fmooth, that the Wets tfiay not be able to 
make their Lodgments, and this every judicious 
Workman is apprifed of, and therefore, this Hedge 
in particular fliould n.ever be made by thofe that are 
not Mafters of this ufcful Branch. 

There is alfo another commodious Property be- 
longing to fuch a Hedge, that is, here is generally 
Wood enough to fupply all Deficiencies that may 
happen from the Huntfman and others, whereby con* 
fiderabk Sums are oftenthnes paid for Dam^es made 
"ijy Cattle's breaking into others Grounds •, or from 
the Weaknefs of thofe Fences that arc too often fo 
flenderly made for want of Wood, that it becomes a 
Temptation to them to break through ; and how im- 
portant a ftrong Fence is, every Chiltern Farmer 
muft be very fenfible of, that values his Money and 
Repofe,.. 

Such a Hedge beft grows where there are no man- 
nep of Trees panted in it ; for it is thefe that often 
reduce good Hedges into bad ones, by their unnatu- 
ral Drips on the Underwood, whereby in Lengt'h of 
Time they do more Harm than the Value ot' their 

Timber 
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.Timber amounts to, efpecially if they be Oaks, 
Afhes, or Walnuts j thek are 16 prejudicial to their 
lower Neighbours, both by their Koots and Heads, 
as to fpoil their Growth by faturating and envenom- 
ing their Boughs by their Shade and Drip, and ex- 
haufting the Goodhefs of the Ground about them. 
But I know that fonrie are of Opinion, it is good 
Hulbandry , when ^t the Time of planting a Hedge, 
young Beeches or Cherry Trees are fet in for Stand- 
ards, in order to cut down at twenty or thirty Years 
End, before their Heads are fo enlarged as to da- 
mage the Hedge. I mult confcfs that of fuch Sort 
pf Evils, this is the leaft •, becaufe the Hedge and 
the Trees . being young,, have both their Gr^ations 
of Growth in Proportion, fo that the Hedge will bc-^ 
come ftrong, before the Trees acquire Head enough 
to fpoil it by their Drip ; and as to the Cherry Tree, 
it is a Sort that leaft of all others hurts its Underwood 
by its Drip or Growth, which is owing, itiafaid, to 
the Balfamick Nature of its Leaf and Branch ; how- 
ever, where none of thefe Trees are growing, there 
will be no Caufe to Complain of their greater or lef- 
fer Prejudices •, and where an entire Hedge of only 
White-thorn and Sallow is thus planted, there may 
juftly be expefted K> grow one or the beft of Fences, 
that will return the moft Profit of any other. 

There are feyeral Sorts of Sallows, byt it is the 
Land Sort that t have wrote on, that is very common 
with us, almoft in every Hedge and Copfe, and will 
grow on our dryLands : Another of them there is that 
delights in wet fpewy Grounds, and is alfo [a faft 
Grower : The third has a Bark fomewhat reddifh, 
its Leaves leiTer and of a darker Green, and its red 
Wood very tough and durable, Thefe all of then\ 
run up very fall, and turn to a confiderable Profit ia 
their Poles, that ferve for making our Hurdles, 
P.ails, fmaU Rafters, and many other Utenfils ; and 
where it happeios thar one of thefe Sallows gets a Bo- 

N . dy 
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dy of about a Foot Diameter, they are then red- 
hearted, as I have feen and ufed feveral, and will 
rend into Pales, i^c. or if kept dry, is faid to laft as 
long as Oak, which occafion^d the old Saying, Be 
the Oak ne*ei[ foftout^ the Sollar red will wear it oui^ 
But then it muft be cut down before the large Worm 
takes it, that will fometijnes eat into the Pith and o- 
ther Parts of the Tree, fo that a litde Finger may be 
turned in their Holes. There are feveral Standard 
Trees now growing of it in a Wood near me^ I be- 
lieve fome of them' are thirty Foot high ; and there 
was one lately cut down/ that grew among fome tall 
Beeches, faid to be fixty Foot high, and fourteen In- 
ches Diameter, on a Loam that had a Clay Bottom^ 
where they endure much longer than in the Gravels. 

The SoUars Stems will Ibmetimes produce ten or 
more Poles, eight or twelve Foot high, and are beft 
eut down in Winter, for. the Tap and Chair Turners • 
Ufe as well as aH others ; but fpecial Care muft be 
taken that they are not cropt by any Cattle, for their 
foft, tender Buds are greatly beloved by them ; if 
they are, their Poles are fpoiled, and they will run 
into brouzy, fpreading Heads, 

In a Copfe x)r Hedge the Sallows may be thickned, 
by giving a Pole a Chop at bottom, that it may ea-^ 
fily bend to the Ground, where it muft be kept forced 
down, by driving wooden Hooks in, and then cover 
\t all over with> Mould in the Nature of a Layer, ' 
leaving here and there an open Place for the Shoots 
to come out at as is mentioned in the Chapter of the 
Elm. 

The Sallow has a Property belonging to it, dif- 
ferent from moft others, and that is, that the Qollin 
or Seed of this Wood is of fo light a Body, that it is 
often carried by the Winds, and conveyed to fome • 
Diftance, where in the Spring Time it falls in many 
Places, and produces young SoUars. An Example 
of which is in an eleven Acres Field, . about a quartei: 

of 
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of a Mile froth my Houfe, laid down for an Oaken 
Wood about nine Years ago, by being fown by 
Acorns -, here there are great Numbers of Sar.ows, 
fpontaneoufly come up from thefe GoUtns, and fome 
of them are now four Foot high. 

In a Copfe, the Sallow is inferior to none» in its 
profitable ufeRil Produdions, where the Soil is a Clay 
or a loamy Earth ; here it beft grows amongft the 
- Oaks, fweet Chefnut, Cherry Tree, Hazel, and 
Hornbean, in Rows, at fix or ten Foot afunder ; I 
mean, where the firft threo^ are to be left z^ Stan- 
dards, at proper Diftances,, becaufe thefe Trees have 
Tap-roots, and feek great Part of their Food deep 
in the Ground ; and the Hazel and Hornbean takes 
but a fmall Circumference like the .Sallow. Or 

a Copfe was to be new made on fuch Land, I think 
none can return a greater Profit, than if it was inifire-^ 
ly fiimilhed with this Sort of Wood, . of which my 
Copfe and Hedges very much abound. 

There is a Sort of Improvement to be made by 
the Sallow Stake df four r oot long, if rightly ma- 
naged ; and for this Purpofe I (hall -put down the No- 
tions of feveral of our Country men. Orte fays, that 
the beft Way is to cut a Sallow Stake at Bottom, 
floping it four or five Inches long, and leave the 
Rind carefully on the other Side ; this muft be cut 
acrofs, and put a little Stone into the Slit and plant 
it Another, that their Ends be foaked in Mudgel 
Ditch-water two or three Days, then cut them aflope 
at Bottcmi, and prepare a Hole, by driving in ano- 
ther Stick firft, to keep their Bark from flipping up. 
Another fays, tiiat thefe Stakes Ihould be cut juft as 
the Sap begins to be in a Motion, and planted di-, 
redly as before. 

In Decemher laft, I found a few Sallow 3tems a- 
mongft Hazels^ and as the Hedge was making, the^ 
Workmen gave a Chop about half through the outer 
Bough at Botton^ and then bent it down clofe'to the 

N 2 Ground, 
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^ful, profitable Tree, where th^ So'?* - 
their Natures, and run to ^grea^ x^ V ^^ ^gfc^, 
a few Years, but refufe iharp Ci*.^^^^/^^ ^nd ^ 



I Sands. They ^e propagated i^ io^^l ^ 
ary by Sets -, that mull not hav-e trH^iJ m 
i only their Side-flioots keptpinolx^ci off" t 
ly the fooner get out of Cattle* 3 Xv^^ 
fcs are many, in Boards, Sonners, Tovf^ • r-?^- 
les, Kih-laths for the Malfters, arid PaJ *^ 
ks : Some for the Sake of its "Wiiitenef^ 
htnefs, make Trenchers of this AVorvJ fn,*!^ ^ 



>t to taint, and/give an ill Scent to tlie Nfeat 

In our Chui»dh-yard there are 




Aps, and fii^ White- wood Trees that were^ ' 
ftraight, fmgle Arms, put into the Earth ur>^^ 
and ftaked well, witWn fix Foot of a Hedge ^ 



. Row at twenty Foot Diftance, about thirty five _ 
^o i thefe meafure about Foot in their 

dies, which is but narrow to fome of the fame S 
planted at the fame Time, on the fame Soil, b^^ 
our Paribn's Houfe ; but this is accounted for, w-;^ 
it's known that the former are under large Ipi-^ ^ 
ing Heads, that commence from vrithin fcven , 
of thck Roots, fo that the Sap was chiefly empl 
in making Branches, when the latter were mor^ 
Body than Head ; becaufe they were kept triin 
up in their Side-fhoots to a great Height, and 
thereby got near as thick again as the others : iNT 
neither thefe, nor any of the Aquatics are j 
Wood for Fire Ufe, by Reafon ot their great S^ ^ 
ginefsj and therefore, i^s quite wrong to let tK 
Trees grow more intoHe^d than Body, unlefs 
be a Dfmand for them by Way of Shekcr forC 
or to break off Winds •, f or tjie Body is much ^rx 
raluable to the Carpenter, than the H^d is t^b^ 
The Aps and Whitewood aire ^ m£/^5^ 
their Seed?, or Collins, m their ^^^^ 
leave, and the Colour of their Wood, 
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times they .are not eafily diftinguilhcd ; infomuch^ 
that fome think the White-wood to be only the Fe* 
male^ and the Aps the Male. They are both very 
apt to run red-hearted, hollow, and decay at twelve 
or fourteen Inches Diameter, eijpecially in flat wet 
Grounds, if they are not down in Time •, and will, 
if they are fufFered to ftand a great while, grow into 

. a mccr Shell. But in high, dry Ground, the Aps 
often grows found, as one did by me, qf two Foot 
Diameter in its Body, fellM from off the gravelly 

Top of- a Hill which had a chalky Bottom. It 

makes good Bedfteads that will laH hundreds of 
Year^ if kept dry, but if wet and dry, as in Pales, 
{5?<. it rots in fix. It is fomewhat of the Deal Kind, 
hut rather a firmer and whiter Wood •, and therefore 

^ fuperior to the Beech for feveral Ufes, becaufe that 
will rot even in a dry Chamber in a few Years. 

s» -m mm* ^s& <m m m^ ^m ^s^ia^ 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Itbe Nature and Improvement' (f the 
WHITE-WOOD. 

THIS Wood proves itfelf to be of the Species 
of ihofe aquatic Trees, the Poplar, Aps, and 
Abel, by affeding and quick growing in the moift 
Soils and loW Gtounds^^ where the SaBow, Willow, 
and othars of the watry Tribe chiefly delight in. But 
this Tree feems to have efcaj)ed the Knowledge erf" all, 
CHT moft Writers, which certainly is an Aquatic, and 
grows wi&i great Expedition in Ground agreeable to 
its Natixre^ as is that of Cbedington Farm, and m^ 
ny other Places in Buchy whifch T found out, and 

belp'd a Gentleman to the Purchafc of. This is a 

Manor» 
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Manor, aijd one of ^he beft large Farms in the 
Kingdom, for Gootdnds of Meadow, and Arable 
Land 5 and akho* in the Vale of Jikjbury^ two 
Miles from Ivingboe^ there is a very high Hill be- 
longing to it, containing m^y Acres of plowed 
Ground, that fe faid never was drefsM in the Memo- 
ry of Man, and yet produces the beft of all Sorts of 
Grain : On the level Ground of this Farm, ^mongft 
White-thorn and SoUar, grows feveral of thefe 
White- wood Trees, that, luce the Poplar, hurts not 
its Underwood as many others do. And alfo about 
Eton^ under Dunjiabh Dovms^ where in both Places 
the Earth. is of a black, fat, clayey Nature^ here 
this runs up to a great Height and Bulk, one where- 
of had fifty Foot oF Wood, in only ten Foot Length 
of the Ground End of its Body ; and in the Head 
and other Parts, three hundred Faggots, and feveral 
Stacks of Fire- wood. 

It is an ornamental Tree, when planted in Hedg- 
es, or in Rows for Walks, ani affords pleafant Views 
to the Beholders from its Silver-colour'd Leaves, 
and whitilh, tall, ftrait Body and Ihady Head : Nor 
ft this Tree coniin'd altogether in low Grounds, but 
will alfo thrive and profper beyond many on high 
Hills <3f Glay Bottoms, as feveral do near me, or in 
ftrong loamy Lands •, but not in Chalks, fharp Gra- 
ved, or Sands, and is very near the Nature and Make 
of the Aps. 

This Tree is propagated by its Truncheon, Lay- 
tTj or Set: Thefirft, by being put (lopewife into the 
Ground, the Beginning of February -, the laft, by 
bedding its Roots in good frefh Mould, and care- 
fully covering then therein, about' the fame Time, 
or in OSiober •, keeping the Head from its firft plant- 
ing, trimm*d annually up, that it may the fooner be 
out' of Harm's Way ; out the Top-ihoot muft ne- 
ver b« cut; off. 
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I have feen fcveral of thefc grow in one and the 
feme Hedge where Elms did, out the White-wood 
got the Start by a vaft Difference in Height and Bulk, 
and yet threw up great Numbers of young Shoots 
from their fpreading Roots, that even the Cows, 
Horfes and Sheep did not keep down 5 but I fuppofe 
thi$ was by Reafon of the unple^fant Tafte of the 
Shoot : in the Vale, this Tree will grow fjr qm the 
very Chips, as they prove by Shoots that fucceed in 
the Place where the F^;gots were made ; but this 
Sort of Multiplication muft not be expedted, but in 
few Parts, .of the Chiltern, where the Ground gene- 
rally is not io rich by far, ^s is that in the Vak ; nor 
io loofe and hollow as to receive the Chip's Impref- 
fion^ The low Country-men fometim^s call it Dutch 
jtrbely but the common Name among them is 
White- wood, from this Colour, that theBark,Leaves, 
and Body retains, beyond all others that grow in thi^ 
Nation ; and therefore is preferred by the Vale-men 
for making beautiful Clipboards, Dreffers, Flooring- 
boards, Vomers, Rafters, Joyfts, and many more 
Ufes^ ^ . , 

The Set is frequently put into new planted, or old 
made Hedges at every Pole Diftance, for the Sake of 
its quick Growth in a fertile, foft Ground, where it 
feid to outrun the Elm by fix Degrees -, as may be 
feen alfo at Cbedingtonj on Mr. Hudjon^s Farm, who 
planted as many in his Life-time as are now worth 
one thoufand Pounds, and he has not been dead 
above three Years : Thefe, like tjte Aps, Poplar, 
&c, have a Seed or GoUin that hangs on the Tree, 
from the Bcginnii^ of March to the latter End of 
April -^ but the Set is chiefly made ufe of in thefe 
Parts. 

And if any Gentleman has a Mind to prop^te 
tWs Tree, they may be furniflied by me, with thelfe 
Sets, that I can fo order from Juguji to Jpril^ as that 
tl^ey will grpw if fcnt to any Part of England by the 

Caitier ^ 
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Carrier; and alfo with Oak, Beech, A(h, Elm, 
Sollars, Hombean, Thorn, or HoUy-fets ; or with 
Acoriis, Mail, Keys of Aih, or Maple, Seeds of 
Hombean, and feveral other Sorts, provided I have 
timely Notice given me* 

But here I would be underftood, that the White- 
woods out-running the Elm fo very faft on this wet- 
ilh, flat Soil, is no general Rule ; for here they both 
grow in a Hedge, . where the Elms have not that 
Power to exert themfelves, as the White-wood has ; 
by Reaibn here it enjoys its proper Food in a natural 
Manner from the waterilh Earth about it, ^m being a 
true Aquatic, which the Elm is not ; and this I prove 
thus : on a high Ground, about a Foot thick of 
Mould, and under that a red Clay in the Chiltem^ 
grow both thefe Sorts not far off each other ; where 
they are planted free from any other Invader of their 
Roots at proper Diftances : Now here the Elm keeps 
Pace with it, as. being in its more proper Soil and 
Situation than the White-wood. ' 

Some lop the White- wood Tree in November y De- 
ember y or January^ for Firing, and at the fame 
Time furnifli themfelves with Trunchions feven or 
eight Foot long, and three or four Inches Diameter, 
tp fct for Trees, by putting their Ends a Foot or two. 
into the Earth which is the fureft Way of propagat- 
mg this Tree, throughout the Vale 01 Ailejbury^ for 
raifing a fpeedy Profit by the fame> and therefore re* . 
jcA the rooted Set, 
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CHAP* XlXa 

The Nature and Improvement aj the 
POPLAR and ABEL/ 

THESE Aquatics are propagated by Suckers, 
Ctitdngs or Truncheons ; by Suckers, that 
may be bedded and planted in fine hoUow Mould, 
in Copfes for Trees, in Rows ten Foot wide, and 
jit twenty Foot Diftance, amongft Oaks, Alhcs, 
Chefnut, and Cherry-trees, and Underwood of Ha^i 
Zeis, Sallow, Hornbean, iSc. where the Sod is Clay 
or Loam, proper for its Growth •, and here it will 
anfwer very wejl, as one of thofe Sort that fecks its 
Nourifhment towards the top Earth, and be a natu- 
ral Neighbour to the Oak, Wallnut, Chefnut, and 
Cherry-tree -, by drawing a different Juice out of 
thofe many Sorts that the Earth abounds wth, where- 
by lefs Damage is done to the n«t Tree, than if > 
Chey were all of a Sort, By Truncheons, or Cut- 
tings that may be buried in Banks, in watry, marfhy 
Places, oi; by Sides of Ponds, or Rivers, where 
they muft be put in at four, right, or more Foot 
Diftance, two or three Foot into the Ground, and 
about half a one out of it flopewife ; but if Succefs 
is expefted this way, their Bark muft ever be flip- 
ped up, at theif putting into the Earth : This is fo 
much like the Aps, Aat thewt is not much Diflference 
, to be perceived •, and thej^ like them grow in our 
Woods, where the Ground has a moift Bottom ; 
but they grow better in the watry Grounds, for there 
they have^ more Plenty of their natural Food, than 
Wi our higfh, drier Lands, tod wiH arrive to a ufeful 
~" '• ^ ; " Bigncfs 
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Bignefs in tventy-five or thirty Years, that mil 
ferve thdr Furpofes as the Aps will \ for the Aps 
savA Abe! are ooth a Sort of Poplar, that grow 
equally fa(t in tall, large Trees, and are alike in- 
creafed, and will fbffcr any Wood to thrive under 
them, without that Damage which moll: others will 
produce, becaufe it does not fpread (if it is trimm'd 
up) like the Oak or Walnut ; the Leaves alfo are 
imall, and commontly under fuch a tremulous Mo- 
tion by the Wind, that they have not Power to 
tetain me Wets that are Often blown off from their 
lugh Heads, before it falls txi his under Neighbour., 
For thefe Reafons, it is Pity that more of thel^ 
Trees are not planted on our Loams, as well as ill 
Wetter Places ; becaufe they bring on a fudden ver- 
dat Sig^ and Shelter about Houles and Gardens, as 
wifl as in wet Meadows and Marlhes, to a ver^ 
great and expetfitious ProBt. 

And although it is a Wood lefs ftrvice^le to the 
Fire than fome is, becaufe of its fpui^, watry 
Pans, chat abound mth lefs Salt and Sulphiir than 
many others, yet that Defeft is fuDy fuppl/d in 
the many Ufes that this Tree is converted to, efoc- 
ciaHy to the Chair-Timier, who inlfingly pves fivrf 
Pence fer f^id Foot, if it is found. 
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CHAP. XX. 

I7>e Nature and Improvement of tbi 

AI.DER, 

BEtween Hemel^ Hempftead^ and Waterford^ in 
the low watxy Meadows, and by the River 
that run3 through them, grows the moft Alder that 
ever I faw, in fine long Hedges ; where their 
large high Poles (hew themfelves in a beautiful 
Prqfpeft to the paflant Travellers, and turns to a 
great Account amongil the Barkhamfiead and Chef- 
bunt Turners of hollow War^, who in that Com- 
V modity makie more" Confumption of tjiis Wood 
and Beech, than any other, gre^t Towns in Great 
Britain^ as is allowed by good Judges ; for with 
this Wood they make Difhes, Bowls, and many 
other ferviceablc -Goods, that are lighter and fofter 
than the Beech or EJm, and will bear turning tWn- 
ner than moft others ; fo that to pleafure Cyriofity, 
a Difh of it has been turned Infide-out, like a Hat ; 
and of this, many of the Frames of the matted and 
other Cairs in London are made ; as are Pattens, 
Clogs, and Heels of ^hoefe ; Gates, Hurdles, and 
fmall Rafters,. 

Its Wood' \% beft in watry Foundations to build 
on, where it is faid to harden like a Stone, and the 
very fmall heady Part will ferve to lay in Trenches, 
that drain Land to keep it hollow for the Water 
to pals •, but inftead of this, I ufed fome large 
Flints, that I put together Archways, that anfwered 
conipleatly to my Purpofe, by holding almoft as 
good now as at firft, though it has been done thefe 

twelve 
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twelve Years, and the Carts arc often drawn over 
it. Gun-powder is in part made of its Coal, and 
the Bark formerly was ufcd by the Dyer, which 
obligpd the Owners to fell it in Jfril^ for then it 
would run beft \ but now it is not fo much ufed 
this Way, becaufe. they have latterly found ouc 
fomethuig better, that fupplies its black Dye. 

The Worm is very apt to get between the Bark 
of this Wood after it is fell'd, and then it is great- 
ly damaged for the Turners Ufe •, but to prevent 
it, the Owner take$ Care to bark it ia Time, for 
then it will bear keeping a long while, if it is not 
wet and dry, which rots it prefently. 

Tliere is a peculiar beneficial Property belong^ 
to this Plant, for no Beaft will crop it, be it young 
or old, which faves the great Charge and Trouble 
of fencing it after making. Their Propagation is 
the fame as the Poplar, and where a Place is too 
wet for that, the Alder will flouiifli in high, bulky 
Trees, Pollards, or Poles, in Hedges \ in (hort, 
there is none of the aquatic Tribe will raife more 
Money and fooner than the Alder, in wet Meadow 
Hedges, and in boggy moorifli Ground, nor make 
ftronger, quicker Fences, dian thb excellent Plant 
will. 

- This Aquatic will thrive but poorly when railed 
from Truncheons, nor much better from the ifidld 
Set or Sucker that this produces but few of. But 
there is a Way to do this much more to the Pur* 
pofe, and that is thus : Firft prepare 4 Bed of well 
manured fine Mould ; then put the ftil^. ripe Seed 
at a due Diftance from the Fire, or in the.Sun, and 
it will caufe them . ta open like the Fir Pine* Apple ; 
then fow the Seeds in the fame, and' you'll have 
abundance of young Plants, that on fetting out 
will be fure to grow if rightly managed : At A£d^ 
fummer cut away the fmall ftde Shoots of this Tree, 
and it wil} prevent thdr fecond Growth ^ but if. they 

arc 
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arc large, you muft not do itv becaufe it will then 
make the Sap mn out top much, and damage the 
Tf€^* ThK is of great Confequence ; Tor by fo 
ddu^^ the large Side Arms are prevented in their 
Crowds that often caufes Knobs and Wens that 
lefien the Value of their Wood. 

CHAP. XXI- 

^e Nature and Improvement of the 
WITHY <i)*^ WIL 1,0 W. 

< 

THIS Withy often, arrives to a large Statorcy 
e^ecially the red Son, that delights' to be 
piatitcsd;in.Ug|i Banks, as Mn WerUdge fays^ whmr 
iJbey wiii ftrike their Roots deqp ii^^o the Grounc^ 
by Ditch,. Fond, or Hiver-fide^ thefe, like tfa^ 
Wilkw„ lyiU alfo. ^ovr m clayey 0r loamy Grounds, 
cajhcg itiSt^wfayds, PdBards, or ia Hedges, and are 
is: gteat Numbers about Maidack ; where many of 
them are fold to the Turners, for working out 
IHflsQs ^ai other bolkMr Wavt-, ibme of them mea- 
teiog two Foot Diameter,, ^nill make Bowk as i^g 
m Bufheis.. 

They aic of a. very ^mdk Growth, and in feD9 
Years, obtain a red Heart, to their white Pith or 
ftppy Pait, that will fell: £br fix or eight Pence the 
i^ Foot, and are prop^ated as the Sajkw : The 
Wil|oiK e^ecially i» very eafity muhopiied -, by ftick^ 
a TruQehem^ or ftraigdiit Piesce upright into the 
Of inotft Ground by w ater *fiides^ &om two to 
&WX Foot k»g ; flofmg^ firi: die Ground 1&« a 
Beer^s Foot, a^ dther she black, w4^ite, or yeir 

kmik SfXEt m& make ^ %eedy Gr4>mh $ but the 

Piece* 
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Pieces ftKHild be foaked in Water four Days, or a 
Week before they are fet in Fthrusry^ from eight to 
twoity Foot Difttnce, keying Cattle from crop*^ 
ping their Leaves ; and alio that chdr Side*Shoota 
be kept trimmed up to die defired Lengdi, as iidl 
as their Suckers puil'd away in due Time. 

If they are not defign'd (nr a Hedge, which b 
feldom done, the Pollard is of great Sei:rice in re- 
turning a Top at three or four Years End, tkat may 
be cut juft before Winter, or in the Spring \ and is 
of fo great Ufe, that I have known it the only 
Wood they have in fome Parts ci Rutland^ in thdr 
open Fields -, but it is feldom of longer Duration 
than twenty or thirty Years, by Reafon the Wets 
are very apt fio get in and rot its foft, fpungy Body : 
Alfo in the Vale, where they have not the Hazel 
growing, the Willow is planted to fiipply it : for 
with dieir tough, long Shoots, they make their 
Withs for binding Faggots, and faftening down the 
Straw in thatching of Bams and Houfes *, this makes 
Hurdles, by their largeft Shoots, that will endure 
much longer tiian the Sallow onfes ; bcfides many 
Things in the Basket^makos Way« 



CHAP. XXII. 

« • * 

fbe Nature and Improvement cf OZ IE KS. 

TH ^ Caftle Gardener at Barjd>(w^ad,i\y(hx'^ 
a great Lofi in fome of his Ground which be 
rented^ that was conftantly wettifh, till he was ad* 
vifed to plant it with Oziers, and then it turned to a 
great Account. There are alxnoft twenty Sorts of 

them, that may be increafed by Sets of lour or live 

Foot 
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Foot hi^, planted at tl^ee Fcx)t apart, in Ground 
^dl trenched before-hand, that is got hollow and 
finci then at three or four .Years End, \n FebrMrji 
cut them to two or three Foot of the Earth, th?it 
they may get fpreading Heads, and be fit for Ufe in 
September followii^. 

They fcrve Abundance of Ufcs ; ' particularly 
Fiftier-mcn, Gardeners, Basket-makers, and many: 
others. 




CHAP. xxm. 

7i5f Nature and Imprtyoement of the 
White ELDER 

> V 

( 

TH I S, I believe, I may venture to fay, is a 
new Chapter in Print, as well as the Black 
Cherry, Witch-Elm, and White- wood, as being 
not wrote of in this diftind and ample Manner, by 
any Author before myfelf, as I know of; though, 
in my humble Opinion, they deferve the Preference 
to feveral others that have been more enlarged on, 
whofe Ufes and Value are far Ihort of thefe excelr 
lent Trees : The firft of the White Elder was in- 
troduced into thefe Parts,* by the late curious Simon 
HartcourtjEfq', of Penly^ from whom I had many 
Cutdngs, that now grow in my Garden-hedge to a 
great Height, and to an Eaft and Weft Afpeft, by 
which it enjoys the Rifing and Setting of the Sun, 
that is more than ordinary neceffary to the due Ma- 
turadon of this Berry ; bccaufe, if they are not jfull 
ripe when gathered, their Liquor will be fpoiled ; as 
I undorftand, a Hogftiead or two of their Wine 
was, by injudidous Hands y who feeing the Berries. 

ripe 
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rijJe on one Side, did not examine whiether the other 
yras io too ; livhich caufed their being gather'd too 
foon,. and their Wine eager in a little^Tune : W here- 
as^ if this Berry is gather'd in a dry Time, and tVU 
xipe, it has made a W ine, that has deceived a Gen- 
tleman I was in Company with, ot great Judgment 
^in many' other Liquors j who took it tor French 
Frontigniac, which it comes very near to, both in 
Tafte and Colour : But this cannot be done without 
a particular Ingredient that I had an Account of 
fiom Mrs. Carbury^ the late Minifter's SMdow of 
Ivingboe^ who was the moft famous for this Sort of 
CEconomy of sfny in this Country, and which, with 
feveral different Receipts, among other ferviceable 
Secrets, never yet printed, I intend, God willing, 
to publiih as ibon as I well can, if I am encouraged 
thereto by fuch as are Well-wilhers to the Good of 
theu* Country. 

This Plant then may be propagated very eafily 
in Hedges, or as Standard Trees z Firft by its Seed, 
after the Berries are fqueezed ; thefe may be thrown 
over a prepared Garden Bed, and covert with 
Mould half an Inch thick, and they'll come up the 
next Spring ; after which they may be tranfplanted, 
till they arrive at a Bignefs fit to plant out for good ; 
or by cutting off ai Foot or two long, put flopewife 
into a good hollow Ground or Banlc, in OSiober or 
February^ which will come up the very next Sum- 
*ftier, and grow a Foot or two in Leiigth \ but be- 
tween each, a White-thorn Set fliould be put with 
its Head cut off: Then it will become a ftrong 
Fence, with the Help of a Ditch, for keeping out 
Catde, and hold good many Years before the Elder 
kills it: This muft be fenced in very fecurely from 
the Crop of Beafts, till it be got out of their Way, 
which it will do in about three Years Time, .and 
bear plentifully of white Berries, that are genefally 
bigger than the red, and fuperior to them in Wine, 

' P that 
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that now begins to be much made of them •, but whcr 
ther wholefome I cannot fay \ however, 23\ Authors 
that have wrote on the Virtue of Elder agrees, that 
this Tree is of a general Good to Mankind, in the 
Liquor of its Berries, in its Rinds, and in its Leaves -i 
infomuch, that I have heard it faid, if any one Trefe 
deferves the Regard of Men, this doesj f6r its many 
galenical, faiubrious Ufes ; and particularly (if Re- 
port is true ) for its being a very good Drink in a^ 
Afthma, ^c. 

And as the red Sort is now become fo common, 
as to be fold in its Juice at the London Markets, I 
do not doubt but this, in aiittle Time, will alfo be- 
come more univerfal, and be entertain'd as a moft, 
delicate, wholcfome, pleafant Liquor, at the greateft 
Tables, even to fupplant, in fome Meafure, the 
CxcelTive Ufe of Tartarous Wines. 

There is a potent Spirit made of thtfe Berries, or . , 
the Red, by the Alembic, that will burn in a Lamp, 
if hianaged rightly in the Diftillation ; and alfo will 
ferve in another excellent tlfe, which I intend here- . 

after to publilh. And if any Gentleman or othefs y 
arc defirous to get Pljantations of this white Sortjj /^ 
they may be fyrnifli*d by me, to moft Pdrts, by the 
Opportunity of the London Waggons, having already 
fent fome in tliis Manner into Somerfetjbire, 



CHAP. XXIV. 

^be Nature and Improvement tf tb( 
PJPAR TREE, 

THIS Tree, on a Loam or Clay, is very long 
lived, even to two hundred Years or more,' 
having fo large a Pith-, as to admi^ of the Lofe bt 

it» 
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its Bark for four or five Inches quite round its Body, 
as by Tryal has been proved on a Wall-tree to check 
its Sap, and make it bear the better. It generally 
carries three Years bearing Wood on it, end there- 
fore beating it would make it barren feveral Years, 
It will thrive in poor gravelly Ground, when an Ap- 
ple-tree will pine away j becaufe its Roots arc fo 
Jrong as to penetrate a foft Rock, and is fo fruit- 
ful, that fonie has borne their Weight almofl: in 
Winey Liquor, even to four Hogfheads from one 
Tree, and one that . I; have heard of yielded feven. 
The beft Perry is made from the wild choaky Pear, 
^nd requires a few Years to meliorate its Juice in the 
Cask to inake it drinkable, and then it is an excelr 
lent, pleafant, healthful Sort. Its Wood is worth 
nine Pence a Foot for the Hollow-ware Turner, or 
the Cabinet Maker, if cut down at a right Age. 
It may be prppagated for a* Wood, Hedge, or 
Standard Trees. If for a Wood, being of the Tree 
Kind, it will run very faft into Poles or Underwood, 
The S^s may be fown in O£tober^ on Ground 
ploughed two or three Times before,* and well ma- 
nured-, while it is rough fow the Seeds, and har- 
row once in a Place both Ways. Or, you may fow 
|hem with your Barley in Marcbj which will ra- 
fher fecure their young Spires than damage (hem, 
gnd die Scythe will eafily pafs over their Iqw Heads. 
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CHAP, h 
Of tbe OAK. 

^0 kn&w if an Oak isfoMd^or damaged^ 

HIS Article, in particular, all Au^ 
thors, to the beft of my Knowledge* 
have paffed over : If they have ever 
touched upon it,, they have made but 
little Obfcrvation, though it is qnc 
of the moft neccflkry Sorts in the 'f imber Bufin&fs : 
For it is certain, there is fometimes a greater Dif* 
ference between a found, and what we call 2 
ihaken^ or unfound Tree, than there is between 
Six- pence and Eighteen-penoe : Thac is, one of 
Eighteen-pence a Foot ftjuare, which is truly clear 
and found, free from great and many Knots, is bettef 
worth that Money, than an unfound fhaken Tree 
is worth Six- pence a Foot. Now to know a fhaken 
Tree^ you muft have an Eye en the Outlide of ita 
Body^ and Ice if chc^ be not a RHp/ long Rifing, 
• B Jcttingr 
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Jetting-out, or Crack in fome Part of it 5 if there 

is, you uviy depeacj *9/il^. ^¥/ ^9h X;^ee is dam- 
niScd xxr fli^kcn : |fut to lie m^tid particular. 
There is a ceruin gccat Weod CQipfnited tQ be fc- 
veral Miles round, whofe Bottom is a- red Clay, 
below a fhallow Surface of hazel Mould. In this 
Wood grows a prodigious Number of Oak-Trees, 
which are all, or moft.of them, fhaken, little, or 
more, except a few that grow on a gravelly ifmil 
' Spot of it. For aPr.oof of which, att' ingenipus. 
Workman at I^ath-Rending declares, as he has for 
many Years wrought on the Oak-wood that grew 
in this Place, he never met with any, but what 
was fhaken, except, as I faid, thofe which grew 
on the dry Ground. 

'^ How Daks become thus damaged. TTie Reafon of 
this is very obviouS| if we confider, that a red Clay 
holds Water like a Difli, which' gives the Roots 
of Oaks a confiderable Opportunity of furnifhing 
themfelves with Abundance of Sap, for in fuch 
Soil, and by the dofe Standing of the Trees, the 
Ground is never dry ; and for Want of a free Air 
^nd Room for the Buds, Leaves, andSho^ts, ta 
fweat, or perfpire out, the fuperflupus S^p^ or 
IVIoifture, it is obliged to force its,iWay out by 
Cracks or Rends that it makes in the Body of the 
Tree. Now it is fpch forcible Burfting, thac 
(hakes or fpjinters the Infide of the Tree, to eva- 
cuate or difcharge this Super-abundjanee gf Sap; 
apd, when it has fufHciently expended it, it forms 
an Excrefcence, or long Rib on the Part, which is 
^ Nature's Healing or Skinning the Wound over, 
who is often its own and beft Dpftor ; yet not fo 
clofe, but that the extra Sap has co.mmonly Room 
for a free PafTage through fuch Crack. or, Rend» » 
ar^ undoubtedly, ferves for fooie Time, g/ an If- 
fue or Fontenal for makjng off fuch watery fiu- 
mour : Hence it i5,:.that iuch dcfeftiye Trees 

may 
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flwy be fjifeovercd j and it is this that fliews the 
great Benefit a Tree enjoys^ when it grows in a 
dry Soit, and has full Room to receive the Air, 
Dews, and R-ainS) at its Roots, Bark, Leaves, and 
Fruit, and return the Overplus through the innu^ 
meraUe Duds and Pores of them ; but mod of all 
through the Leaves, which are here much impeded 
by thic cldfe Situation of the Trees; and then it is 
that the ttopPart of the Tree is obliged to carry 
mbft or all of tfce Leaves, fof; by their clofe Stand- 
ing, the Drif^ a?fid^Shade of the upper Arms pe* 
ri(h the lo^er ones, which caufes the Tree to 
lodge f6 much Sap, that for Want of Arms^ 
Shoots, Leaves, and Fruity to difcharge it, it makeA 
an Irfuptiori' td find a Vent. Thus a Sap or Wa- 
fer-Breach is made, and, by the Veins or Veflels of 
rhe Tree^ the Sap or Moifture iflfues to, and hero 
runs off: So that fuch Tree not only fufFcrs by 
being thus rendcd and fplinter'd, but its Wood, 
for a confiderable Way about, the Part, is (hatter-' 
ed and loofened, tO' the gr^at Damage of this 
Ovi^ner, if it is dilcover*d by the Buyer, otherway^ 
fbe Buyer lays out his Money for what he has not, 
that is, found Timber. For as a Carpenter laid' 
he had as live buy fome hollow Trees, as fome 
fhaken Trees, becaufe, if the hollow Trees arc 
but a little decayed in the Middle, and the reft of 
their Bodies found, they ^re more valuable than 
the other, when much ftiaken or rended. 

Hvm Tries way he Jhaken or damaged by Frofts. 
A Tree may not only Ije (haken by the Super-a- 
bundance of its Sap in the Summer Time, but aN' 
fo in Winter. This Difafter befel innumei:able , 
oaken Trees in the long fevcre Frofts that hap- 
pened in 1739, by which they became rived, 
fhaken, or fplit: For as Ice has a more hollow 
Body than Water, by Times, and Frofts have 
Power over all frelh Water and Moifture they 

B 2 can 
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can come at ; the Sap of Trees^ though thickened 
and congealed in them, becomes fweiPd, and there« 
by rends and burfls the Body of them in CHie or 
more Places. Now the Oak, of all other Trees 
that grow* in England, is mofl: fufajeft to this Ca- 
l^mity, becaufe it is more porous than mod o* 
thers. I have feen a Cooper put fome of his Spit* 
tie on one End of a long Stave, and blow at tho 
other, to m^ke a Bloihcr, and it would do it like 
a Cane, throi^h the Pores, or Veins, contained in 
the Wood 5 for notwithftanding. it is the ftrong-» 
eft and moft durable Wood of all our Etiglijb Sorts 
for Building, yet is Beech, Afii, and Elm, and 
feveral of a clofer Texture of Parts than the Oak, 
which caufes it to be more fgbjeft to this Piece of 
Ruin than they, and cfpeCially when there is a 
gre^t deal of Sap in a juvenile Oak, which on this 
Account makes it liable to be fo crackM and (ha- 
^cen, that a nice Eye, fometin>es, cannot per- 
ceive it, while the Oak is ftanding, becaufe there 
may be feveral rended Places that are almoft im- 
. perceptible, even after the Tree is fell, for the 
Wound irt.Time clofes and Ikins over fo well, as 
to deqeive the Spedator- 

A Proof, of a good and had free. This Redun-t 
dahcy of Sap, which caufes the Shaking or Rending 
of the Oak, is certainly chiefly occailon'd from the 
moift or wet Bottom whereon the Tree grows, 
for here the Roots imbibe fo much aqueous Nou^ 
rilhment, as fills the Veins or Pores of the Tree 
till it burlls, as I faid, into Cracks, to evacuate 
and let it out, for the Sap • remains in all Parts of 
.the Oak, even in Winter, and is not received into, 
its Roots, as many ignorantly imagine:: It's only 
there congealed, and, from a rarefied thin Body in 
hot Weather, changed into a thicker in cold ; yet 
not fo hard anddenfified, but that the Cold frees^es 
it into a thicker, harder, and larger Body ftiU, of 

fuch 
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fuch an icj Nature, as to do the Mifchief I am 
writing of. A Carpenter bought two Oaks, as they 
ftood, one for fixteen Pounds, the other for ten 
Shillings, which grew about four Poles afunder. 
The ]ittl« one he fell'd firft, and found it (haken 
almoft all over, which ftruck fuch a Damp on his 
Spirits ^s made him ofier forty Shillings to be rid 
of his Bargain ; but 'that would not do : Howe- 
ver, fome Time after, he fell'd the great one, and 
it proved as found as any he ever had. The Bark 
9f thefc two Trees he ^old to a Tanner for fifty 
Shillings, and he at the Charge of taking it off. 
Now why the young Oak became (haken, and' not 
the other, may be, becaufe the bigger might 
fiand on a more drier Soil than the iefler one. 
Nothing is more deceitful than (landing Trees, (o 
various arc their Infirmities. A Timber-Tree is 
a Merchant-Adventurer, you (hall never know 
what he is worth, till he is dead. 

Of the great Damage by hpping Oaks^ and the 
Way to prevent it. It is true, that the beft Way 
to prevent young Shoots from growing out of any 
Part of an Oak's Body, that the Owner would 
not,, is to prune them about AUdfummeTy which 
will give fuch a Check to the Sap, as to hinder 
their Return for many Years after. But if this is 
done in Winter, they will foon grow again about 
the fame Place, as I have often proved. Yet this 
Praftice would be very ill performed at any Time 
of the Year, when Arms are cut off of any Big- 
nefe, becaufe then^ the leading Veffels to that Part 
are got fo large, as to give Room for Abxindance 
of Sap to fk)w to the Place, and there iflTue out, to 
the very great Dantage of fuch Tree. For as the 
Sap to a Tree; is as Blood to an Animal, the 
other Parts of the Tree muft fuffer a Want of Sap, 
vrhen too much is difcharged by fuch large Orifi- 
ces. And if you was to .ftop the Part with any 
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ol^agindus or plai^lSick Matter, the Misfertunfc 
would be increafcdi becaufe, for \Vant of Venr, 
the Sap niuft flow about the infide Part of xht 
Wound^ and there rot the Wood. This is a Sort 
of Damage that has efcaped the Perception of ma- 
ny nice Infpeftors: As I (hall by and by mak€ 
appear, by Examples, in the Chaptersrof the Elm 
and. Beecky which I doubt not, ^v]Jl be a flifficient 
Warning tp ail my Readers concerned iii buying of 
felling of Timber; the latter to ppewent^the Mifr 
fortune,, and the former tfe cxatmne the Tree well 
before buy itig, to ^oid Impofitioti, for there are 
Bites in moft Profeflioosv but fore-warned, fore- 
armed : However, in Gafe there fhould be a Nc- 
ceffity to lop off the large Arms of C^ks, cut 
thjm off within a Foot of their Body, rather more 
than Ie(s ; for then,, arid if this Operation is done iit 
Winter, it will caufc feme little Twigs to flioot out 
about the Parr, and expend moft of ail the So^ing^ 
Sap in nourifhing iheiir Growth, and thnsiave that 
irreparabk Damage,. ^fuch ir^udicious Management 
liibjcfts a Tree to. 

ji Cooper* s Account of Oak. A Cooper,, that had 
juft rciided a green Oak into Stances, had a large 
Barrel-churn befpoke in Hafte, and, wanting 
Wood to make it wifh that was feafoned by Age, 
was advifed by a I^th-nsnder, to boil the green 
Staves in his Hoop-»Copper, . which is eight Feet 
long, and two broad. In. this he boiled his Staves 
one Hour, and they tin&ured the Water almoft 
black as Ink; and, after he had gradually dried 
them two or three Weeks, he worked them into 
a Churn, and faid they never fwelled nor bulged' 
afterwards, but lay as ftill as any he ever worked \ 
for, when Staves are boiled, they will become very 
pliant, and twift almoft like fome Leather, This 
brings to my Memory the Siglit I had once at 
Chaibatn-Dock^ in 1738, "of their niaking thick 

oaken 
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jDftken ^ank3 pliant, by {teaming tbem fereral 
Hours in a confined Place, for their more com- 
inodious uQDg of them about the Sides of Ships. 
But in my Immhle C^iaion, if tbey boiled thenn a 
lixtJe while, it would bring theiti to their Bow 
much fooner, and with lefs Trouble, than the 
common tedious Way they now follow : But yer, 
with Submiflion to their better Skill, I n>uit own 
they may be in xhe Rtght, on account of keeping 
in fome Part of the Sap this Way, and yet make 
the Plank pliant too \ for which Reafon, I iup^ 
pofe^ this Method was invented. But this is not 
all, for by Capt. CumterlofiiTs late Way (who had 
three hundred a Year ajbwed< him for Lifc^ for his 
Jnvention) the Sand, that the Planks Twere heated 
in to fweac and make them Planks, ftuck ib cbfe 
to rfie Wood, that, when cold, f;poiled many of the 
Carpenters Tools in working chem, which this 
Way docs not. If you boil Oaken Planks, Pail^ 
or Hoops^ in three fcvcral Waters, the firft will 
be entirely blacky the next lefs, and* the thrrd aK 
moft <ciear, which (hews all the Sap to be out. 
Another Cooper, at Cbejham in Bucks, complaining 
he had nothing but green Engii/h Oaken Staves to 
work, on, that hindered his getting his Bf,ead at 
prefent j a wi^er Man than hinifclf hearing it, bid 
him throw his Staves into the River* The Cooper 
aiifwered, they would be carried away by* the 
Stream, or ftole : Oh, fays the other, I will tell 
you a Way to prevent that, Take a large Cafk, 
with only one of its Heads io, and fill it with fucfa 
Suves', then pour in as much Water as the Calk 
will hold : At two Days Ei)d, d^aw off the Wa^ 
ter, and put in frefh to Hand two Days longer ; 
then, as foon as tlie Staves are taken our, put them 
in the Air to dry, and make ufe uf them, which 
he did, and they anfvvcred as well as ariy that had 
been dried a Ycir together. Bur, for a W^iger^ -I 

I have 
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haw Jieard a Cooper fay, hf wouW, by boiling 
£reen Staves^ Half an Hour at a Tim^ in only two 
Waters^ work them at a Fortnight's End : In Win- 
ter by drying them after Bread in an Qven, and 
in Summer by the Sun) and ihould anfwer as weU 
as the oldeft Wood. » 

A Wheeler's AccoutU of Oak. He took out fomc 
old Spokes that had been in a Wheel near forty 
Years, and thoi^h moft of them had fi Mixture of 
Sap and Heart, yet the Sap feemed harder than 
the Heart*Part, and fo good, that he made ufe of 
them again as Standards^ to fupport the Sides of 
a new Cart. Now it is very likely, that thefe iappy 
Spokes had a r^ular Drying and Age before they 
wereuied; or were 6rft foaked, to get out the 
Sap; which, in my humble Opinion, is a furer 
Way than that of ftripping a Standard Oak of its 
Bark, and afterwards to let it remain ere6t for two 
Years in the Ground, in order to harden its fappy 
Part, and make it laft as long as the Heart. It 
is the Opinion of fome, that thofe Oaks, that grow 
clofc in Woods, have a more fofter Wood, than 
thofe Trees that grow alone, becaufe fuch a one 
is expofed to all Winds. Twx> Oaks that grew al- 
' moft clofe together, one was fit for Building, and 
the other for Shop Ufe ; becaufe, that Oak which 
grew on the North Side was very hard, when the 
other which grew on the South Side was very 
tender. 

A Lath-render* s Account of oaken Sap Laths. If 
Oaken Sap Latlis are made Ufe of before they 
are bound in Bundles, atnd fet out in tiit Weather 
for about a Year, they will rot prefently ; but, if 
fetved fo, they will laft more ' than a hundred 
Years, as has been experienced. However, if you 
4re in W^nt, and can't get fuch feafoned Laths, 
then if you will fbak fuf h fappy ones an Hour or 
two in cold Water, and dry tl)cm regularly the Sap 

will 
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will be got out, elfe in three or four Years they 
will begm to rot a Cieling, by the Worms feed- 
ing on,' and eating them up. For Proof of what 
I write, a Parcel of oaken Sap Laths was kept in 
Bundles in an upright Pofture in a dancp Ground- 
room, where the Air and Rain could not come 
at them for a whole Year, and, at the Year's End, 
the Worms had bred and eaten a great many of 
them into Powder : Which (hould be a Warning 
to all concerned in Building, to be careful in the 
Choice of their laths, left they be at the Expence 
of making a new Cieling in lefs than (even Years. 

The Damage of ufing preen Oak. This is often 
done in many Shapes with the Sap in the Wood, 
though vtry prejudicial to the Buyer's Intereft, 
whether it be in Boards or thick Timber; but 
mod of all, when fuch green Wood is painted 
over, a Piece of ill Hulbandry, that very manj 
are ignorant of ! and therefore are impofed on of- 
tentimes by a crafty knaviih Carpenter, Joiner, 
or other Tradefmen, who make this Ma3rim their 
ftandard Rufcr,' That the Strength of the Work is 
the Decay of the Trade. On this Account, I ad- 
vife my Reader to remember, that if green Tim- 
ber, Flank, Board, Rails or Pales; be painted^ 
and th^Sap^has not' been walhed or dried, and 
deadened out by X"^^^* i^ will rot in a few Years: 
For take but a Board (awed out of a green Oak- 
Tree, or out of one that has been lately fell'd, 
and, though fuch Board is all Heart of Oak, it 
will rot in feven Years Time, if painted all over 
in that Condition-, .Tor Paint keeps the Sap in^ 
and hinders its drying out. So in a Piece of Tim* 
ber that is ferved thujs, as many are for Sign-pofts^ 
and their crols Beams^ and a hundred other Things, 
I lay, thefe will rot in a litrie Tin>e : Whereas, 
if fuch Heart of Oak had been foaked a due Time 
Xor regularly painted) and then dried, it might laft 
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fifty or an hundred Years, or more ; for it is the 
Notion of moft Workmen, that the Worm will 
never breed in fuch Heart of Oak, but that it de* 
cays through meer Age, which caufes it to mouI<- 
der away little by little. A Gentleman's Pair of 
;reat Gates, made with wooden Frames, and iron 
!ars in them, rotted at twenty Years End, by 
Reafon the Wood was greenifh, and the Sap not 
thoroughly dried or wafhed out: For though, the 
Frame-part was fix Inches broad, and three thick^ 
yet, by Fainting the Wood in this unfeafoned 
Condition, it was all rotted in fo little a Time, 
though made of Heart of Oak, If a Man fit3 
any Time on a new peeled Oak,, it will give him 
a Loofenefs, 

Why Pojisy that are humi at their Ground- ends t0 
laft long^ do hfi the lefs Wtile. This new Way of 
burning the Grounds-ends of Pofts was, at firfl, 
thought to be very advantageous, and therefore in 
fuch common Ufe, that I know twojGentlemens 
parks inclofed by them \ but Experience fhews, 
this Method does not anfwer its End, becaufe the 
Vehemency of the Fire makes feveral Cracks and 
Rents in the Bottom of the Pofts, which lets in 
the Water, and caufes a fwift Rot, for nothing 
rots even Heart of Oak fooner, than by letting it 
become ibmetimes wet and fometimes dry, for 
thefe Pods were many of them rotted in two, at 
twenty Years End^ 1 fuppofc this Way at firft 
was taken from the* V^mtians^ as I (hall (hew by 
and by, and woukl be a moft excellent Way, if 
the Fire could have io much Power of the Wood, 
as to penetrate it \ but, in thefe Park-pofts, it was 
only done in Part, and therefore they did not laft 
fo long as ^hey would have done, had they not 
been burnt /at all. 

To feafon Oak^ and make it laft lot^. Saw it out 
as loon a$ peeled, before the Sun cracks it^ whether 



it be in Planks, Boards^ or other Shape. Throw 
thenv into a River, Pond, or Ditch, and let therfli 
lie all over in the fame two Weeks, and* the Wa- 
ter will foak or waih out the Sap Contained in 
them. And if the Heart-part has a fappy one to 
it, this Washing, and a gradual Drying afterwards^ 
will make fuch fappy Wood as hard aln^oft as 
Brq^ Wood. Or in Cafe you are not willing to 
foak the Plank, Board, or Timber in Water, you * 
may make them much more durable^ by only let- 
ting their Ends Hand on the Crois-bar of a Chim-* 
ney for three or four Days, or a Week, and the 
Smoke will afcend about all their Bodies, and fo 
dry and impregnate the whole Wood with a 
fmoky iboty Quality, as to prevent the Worm 
and Weather's Damage to a great Degree, both in 
Heart and Sap. But the beft Way, of all others^ 
is to foak them firit, and then dry them in the 
Chimney, for this will make the Sap-part lad as 
long as the Heart-parr, for the Worm will never " 
breed in fuch Wood \ and though the Boards^ 
Planks, or Timber may be warped, by the conti- 
nual Heat of the Fire and Smoke, yet, if when 
they be taken down, they be inftantly laid under a 
fufficient Weight, they will foon be brought into 
their firft Shape : But you may expeft to fee them, 
of a blackifh dirty Colour, like Brqfily and which' 
will give a Workman an Opportunity to fmoothe 
their Outfidcs into a fine black Polifti, and, by the 
whole Management, caufe fuch Wood to laft an 
incredible Time. And •thus, I hope, this nevr 
Difcovery of mine will in Time come into gene- 
ral Pradlice, and be a fure Means for us to enjoy 
pak. Beech, Afli, and many oth^x Woods, in the 
rxio^ lafting Manner. 

Several other Ways to cure and prefervf Timber. 
For this Purpofe the Venetians fcorch their Tim* 
ber in aflaming Fire, continually turnbgit round 
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with an Engine, till it has a hard, black, crufty Coat, 
and fo it is brought to fuch a Hardneis and Dry- 
neis, chat neither Earth nor Water can penetrate 
iu A certain Perfbn faid he has feen Charcoal, 
that, in Ptx>bability, has been covered with Earth 
above fifteen hundred Years. Timber, that is deft 
or rended, is not fo apt to rife and cleave as that 

' which is hewn,/ nor fquared as round. To pre- 
vent Cracking or Rifmg, fome rub with a Wax 
Cloth, or Paintj or rub it over with Cow-dung, 
which will prevent the Effeds of the Sun and Air 
upon it, if it is to lie expofed« But, for clofing 
the Clefts and Chops of green Wood, anoint and 
fupple jt with the Fat of powdered Beef-broth, 

" ufed with a Sponge, and done twice over. Some 
Cki^enters ufe Greaie and Saw-duft mingled ; but 
the firft is fo good, that wind-(hook Timber has 
been ib ezquifitely clofed, as not to difcern the 
Defeats ; but it mufl: be ufed on green Timber. 
The Hollanders coat their Timber that is expdfed 
to the Sun, with a Mixture of Pitch and Tar, on 
which they drew powdered Cockle-fhelb mixed 
with Sea-iand, and Scales of Iron beaten fmalf, 
which armpit after an incredible manner. Aiid, 
to prevent Fire, they rub it with a Wafli made of 
Allum. But be fure to have your Timber well 
dried, or elfc the internal Moifture, for Want of 
"Room to get out, will, as I faid before, lura to 
Kottennels. Let Timber, that mud touch Lime, 
be capped with Pitch, Lpam, or Clay, Some "af- 
firm, that old Oak, old Walnut-Trec, and youjig 
Afli, are beft for moft Ufes •, but in Ship-wo;'k it 
docs not hold good, for old Timber will be brittW. 
An Organ has been made of baken 'Pipes, that 
ibunded very harmonious. 

Dr. Godfrcy^s Way to make ttmber very idurahU. 

*Take of the Sand that is lifcd in fawing large 
Sconea (the fineft Part of it) to Which add the 
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thickeft drying Oil. Spread that iipon the Wood, 
which, when dry, wifl be like a Stone, and pre- 
Terve the Wood a long while, which may be very 
ufeful for Fortifications, and other Works. But 
then fuch Wood Iboutd be thoroughly dried and. 
feaibned, before the Paint or Compofition be laid 
on, elfe the Wood will be rotten the fooner, for 
having fuch a Coat daubed or plaiftered over it. 

Of the Sap of Oak. It is the Notion of fomc 
Carpenters, that Felling an Oak in Winter is beft, 
for that it makes the Wood of it endure longer* 
than when felled in the Barking Seafon, as having 
mod Sap at that Time in its Body, though in a 
thick and dryifh Condition, and therefore better 
*for many Ufes. Others fay, that it is belt fell'd 
in the two Months of j^l or il%, when the 
Sap iffues out between the Body and the Rhind^ 
' and is fo much employed in fumilhing new Mat- 
ter to each Bou^h, Twig, Leaf, and Fruit, that 
there is lefs of it left in the Body, from whence 
they infer, that the Worm can't breed fo foon in 
a Summcr-feird Tree, as in a Winter-feU'd one. 
Others fay it matters not, whether it be fcllM in 
Winter or Summer, for that the Sap may be ex* 
traded' at any Time, if the Wood is foaked long 
enough in Water, and then it is.moft fitting for 
ally Ufe ; becaufe the Pores ot Intcrftices, which 
contained fuch Sap, become fo many Vacuities or 
•empty Holes, that, when dry, dofe up to the 
Shf inking of the Wood^ and thus the Wood gets 
a finer Grain; for it has been obferved, that a 
'Board has fhrunk near one Inch in ten of it% 
3readth, to the great Improvement of the Wbod^ 
by Reafon the Matter that breeds the Worm, and 
continues the Moifture in Timber, is got out, and 
the Wood made to acquire a much harder and 
' clofer Body than it had before, which confequent- 
}y fccurcs it againft Warping, and a" quick De- 
cay } 
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cay ; for the Sap or Moifture, when it remains m 
the Wood, is apt to give in damp Weather, and 
tends towards the Rotting it, as being of an aque- 
ous faline Natqre, whofe Particles cannot be eafily 
burht to nothing, for, by burning the Wood, the 
Sap or Sale gets fix'd in ^he Afhes % and of fuch 
a Body is this Sap, that" when enough of green 
^ Wood, as Hoops, Staves for Cades, (^c. are boil- 
*.cd in a confined Place, the Water will become 
glutinous thick, which, indeed,, proves the Sap 
of Trees to be of fuch a Etody as > ftrengthens the 
Wood 5 and therefore fteaming, I fuppofe, was 
thought better than Boiling Ship-planks, becaufe 
.the firft Way makes them pliant, and yet keeps 
the Sap in,, which is the more neceflary to be done, 
*as a Ship requires the greateft of Strength in her 
outwara and lowermoft Wood » for it is moil 
certain, that the Lofs of Sap caufes boiled Hoops, 
Boards^ or Planks, to be brittle, and eafily break 
ihort. This is what the greateft Wood Aiitnor 
.has not clofely obfervcd, though it is a Matter of 
Importance. 

Of ibe fever al Sorts of Oah. Let Authors write 
what they 'will of two different Sort§ of Oaks 
growing in England^ it is the Opinion of maay 
who live among them, that there is but one true 
native Sort, as I faid before, for that the fpread- 
ing or upright Oaks acquire their Shapes as they 
/are trimmed up, or as they ftand open or clofe. 
But, if we would have difiercnt Species of Oaks, wc 
]inufl: get Exotick Trees, by fowing their Acorns; 
.and thus they may be eafily made Dennifens of our 
'Englifh Climate. Of thefe there arc great Varie- 
|ty, according to Mr. Lawfon\ Account from C^ 
folina^ as the Chefnut-Oak, which grows fo high, 
jthat, if a large Bird fits on its Top, it is out of the 
Kcach of a Gun charged with Shot, and has a 
iSody of a proportionable Thickncfs;^ with fo big 
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and fweet ^ Acorn, that is therdfore called the 
Chcfnut-Oak. Thcfc are the largeft Trees we 
have, and yield the faireft and beft Plank, clear 
of any Boughs, for neaf fixty Feet togeiher.— — 
The red or fcarlet Oak is admired for the Variety 
pf Its Leaves, and Colour of its Wood, whicn 
jfbme fancy to be the true Mohogany Sort. It is 
a Tree, that, in rich Land, grows very large and 
lofty ; but is fo very porous, that it ferves only 
to make Rails, Pipe-ftaves, good Clap-boards, ^c-^ 
as being a Wood of no long Duration : However, 
its Acorns are now fold in the London Seed-fhops, 
and Sets of thefe young Oaks may be had in Plenty 
at feveral Plantations and Nurferies about Lfin^ 
don ; for I bear, that this particular Oak is in (b 
much Efteem with many, as to be planted as a 
Rarity with great Earneftnefs. — The Spanijb Oak 
has a fmooth whitiih Bark, rives well, and is reck* 
oned a ftrong durable Wood, and therefore made 
Ufe of in Ship-building. All of this Sort bear 
good Acorns lor fattening Swine.— The Baftard 
Sfonijb Oak is a Tree that partakes of .the Na- 
ture of both the red, fcarlet, and the Spanijb Oak $ 
it rends well, and ferves therefore for m^ing good 
Fences, Clap-boards, &fr. It has a good Acorn.— 
The black Oak is a very durable Wood under 
Water, and ferves very well for Houfe-work ; 
bearing good Acorns for Hogs. — The white iron 
or ring Oak has its«Name from the long Dura« 
tion of its Timber. It will profper in pdqr Land, 
and is allowed to exceed all for Ship-building in Ca^ 
rotina^ even beyond the live Oak, whofe Planks 
run not fo long as this ; and therefore this black 
Oak is in more Efteem than that, though it 
will not laft fo long as the black Oak. This gene- 
rally bears great Quantities of Acorns. ^Thc 

Turkey Oak has its Name from its* fmall Acorn, 
which are greedily devoured by the wild Turkies 

of 
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of this Country. — The live Oak i^ aa Evet-grecn, 
that aflfeds to grow in fandy Soils, and has a Wood 
that lafts longer than any othec ki America ^ but 
not fit to cut Planks out of, becauie its Trunk or 
Body is of too fhort a Length,, and is of fa hard a 
Nature, that a Nail, being drove Into it, can« 
iiot be drawn out, and therefore difcou rages the 
Sawyers from meddling with it : And though its 
Body is too (hort for Ship-timber, yet its Limbs 
are for the moft Part fo crooked, as to make ex- 
cellent Knees, 6f^. for Veflels of the lefler Size. 
Its Acorns, fweer as Chefnuts, yield an Oil as 
good as that of Olive, but of an Amber Colour, 
and ferves fome to counterfeit {the Cocoa, and 
ivlth which ^they have made Chocolate, hardly to 
ht dillinguifhed from the true Sort. This Wood 
is aUb u&d to make Window-frames, Mallets, Pins 
for Blocks, and many other Things ; is a very 
beautiful Tree, and not of the floweft Growth.* 
It'js faid there afe two Sorts of the live Oak, and 
both yi^ld fuch gpod Accorns, as produce excellent 
fweet ^ork, and are. of fo kind a Nature^ as to 
grow and flourifh in iine Branches in frelh War 
ter Ponds, in fwampy Grouncfe, and by River 
Sides, as well or better than in dry Soils. — ^The 
Willow Oak, or Water Oak,, afFcas to grow in 
Ponds } has a^ Leaf like a Willow, grows in many 
fine Branches, and ferves for many tJfes.'-^Thele 
excellent Oaks not only ferve for building Houies, 
Ships, Fencing, making Calks, &^. but alfo for 
feveral medicinal Properties belonging to them, to » 
the great Benefit/ of Man's Health : And therefore, 
it is to be hoped, thefe ufefiil Trees will foon be 
much propagated in England^ as well for tbefe 
good rr(X)ertie$, as for Improvement of .Land, 
fince all of them will grow either in Vale or CW/- . 
/«r», in dry or wet, and in rich or poor Lands.— ^ 
I have only to add, that there is another Oak» 

called 
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called the white icaly Bark-Oak, good for build- 
ing Ships, as being one of the largeft Sort, but not 
fo large as the Chefnut-Oak. It is called by this 
Name, becaufe of its fcaly, broken, white Bark, 
that is the Coat of this Tree, which afFefts to 
grow on^ dry Land, and bears a large Acorn.- ■ 
Moft, or all of ihefe Trees, would make excel- 
lent Vifto's, Avenues, and Walks; but the Scar- 
let and Ever-green Oaks moil certainly excel for 
thefe Purpoles, and become a charming Ornamenr, 
while they grow into great Profit, 

A particular Account of the Ever-green Oak. This 
Chapters leads me to take Notice. of thofe Ever- 
green Oaks mentioned by Mr. Bradley^ who fays, 
that at Mambead in Devon/hire^ in a (hallow Sort 
of Soil of but nine Inches deep, before a red Rock 
appears, thefe Trees prolper'd^ fo well, that, ac 
forty Years End, the Diameter of their Bodies 
meafurcd above a Foot each ; and that the Height 
of one of them was about fifty Feet, with a ftraight 
caper Stem, without a Knot, I remember, fays 
he, to have feen fome Hogfhcads made of the 
"Wood of thefe Trees, when I was laft in Devon^ 
fhire^ and brought fome of it with mc to Town ; 
the Grain of it is like the fineft Wainfcot; but it 
is fo very hard to work, that I qucftion whether 
vre have any harder Wood of the Englifh Gvov/ih^ 
unleft it be Box; and I am informed, that the 
,Gooper who made the Vcflcis I have mentioned, 
had almoft double the Trouble in fctting and work- 
ing this Wood, that he ufually had in working 
our common Englifh Oak j but I doubt not, if 
He was to follow the ingenious and ufeful Method, 
lately contrived by Capr. Cumberland^ for foftcn- 
ing and bendhg of Planks, for the Ufc of Ship- 
ing, he would fucceed much better. But this 
Notion of Mr. Bradtefs^ I think, I have fuf- 
ficiently confuted, by the Cooper's Way I have 

D ^ lately 
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lately mentioned, of reducing Staves by cold or 
hot Water, much better than by laying and fweat- 
ing them in a Sand-Bed. — He alfo gives an Ac- 
count, how a Gentkman tranfplanted near iqo qS 
thefe Ever-green Oaks, and that after they were 
taken up early in the Spring, 17 19, with as much 
Mould as polfible, they were tranfplanted into 
Holes made on the Top of a Hill ; and, fearing 
their Dying on this Removal, he counterplantcd 
the Avenues with Englijh Oaks. The Confequence 
was, that not above four of the Ever-greeri Oaks 
died, and that hardly fo many of the EngUlh Oaks 
Jived. 

. The Largenefs and tf^ortb of Oaks, Mr. Hough- 
ton fays, an Oak of the Duke of Norfolk^s fpread- 
ed almoft fifty-five Yards fquare, and under its 
Shade loooilorfe might commodioufly ftand at 
once. — At Reedhdm^ an Oak was valued at forty 
Pounds the Timber, and twelve Pounds the Lop- 
wood.; — Near Newiury was an Oak fifty Feet high 
to the firft Bough, and cut five Feet fquare at the 
But-cnd, all clear Timber. — Another near the fame 
Place, fince the Wars in Forty odd, held 40 Feet 
excellent Timber, ftraight as an Arrow in Growth 
and Grain, and cutting four Feet at the Stub, and 
near 'a Yard at Top, bcfides a Fork of almoft ten 
Feet clear Timber about the Shaft, which was 
crown'd with a (hady Tuft of Boughs. ThisQak, 
he fays, was of fo excellent a Kind, that it*cut a 
Grain as clear as any Clap-board. — There was 
alfo a third Oak that grew near thefe two, of 
a very great Size, in a gravely Clay, moiftencd 
with fmall and frequent Springs, and that thefe 
Oaks were not Three-hundred -Years old,— Ano- 
ther Oak was bought by a 'Cooper, of which he 
4nade ten Pounds every Yard's Length, for three 
or four Yards. The Main-maft of the Royal So- 
vereign was ninety-nine Feet long, and thirty- 

1 five 
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fize Inches Diameter. In Sheffield Lordfhip ftcxxl 

an Oak, which hath eighteen Yards, without Bough 
or Knot, and carried a Yard and fix Inches Iquare 
at the fame Height or Length, and not much 
bigger than the Root. — In Firth Farm, he fays, 
there was an Oak worth eighty Pounds,, and in 
i\it fame there ^ was anotiier Oak had 10080 Feec 
of Board, about half an. Inch thick, — In the fanijp^ 
alfo flood a Tree, which after it was cut downj^ 
and laid on the Grourid, two Men on Horfe-back 
could not fee one another's Hat-Crowns over the 
Tree. This Tree was fold for twenty Pounds. 
-^And here it Jikewife was, that 100 Trees were 
Handing, which were worth looo Pounds. — In 
Worfop Park lay the Bole of a Tree ten Feet long, 
and no Arm or Branch on it, and about thirty 
Feet about. — There were feveral Trees forty Feet 
long of Timber, which did bear twd Feet fquare 
at the Top of forty Feet. At this Rate one of them, 
fuppofing it a Cylinder, would yield above fix Tun 
of Timber. — In another there was an Oak called 
LadyVOak, that contained forty two Tun of 
Timber, and had Arms that heldiour Feet fquare, 
for ten Yards in Length. — One John Garland 
built a very handfome Barn of five Bay, with Pan, 
Pofts, Beams, Spars, fcfr. of one fole Oak-Tree. 
— Another in this Neighbourhood wasfo large, that 
every Foot forward, one with another, was half a 
Tun of Timber ; it bore five Feet fquare, and 
forty Feet long, £5?^. It contained twenty Tun of 
Timber, mofl of it fold for twenty Shillings per 
Tun ; befide that, the. Boughs^ aflfbrded twenty- 
five Cords of Fuel Wood, and then the Price of 
Timber was fmall, to what it is now. — In 1636, an 
hundred Oak-trees were fold for 100 Pounds-, but, 
being thought too dear, the Buyer went from his 
Bargain, wherefore they continued growing till 
1671, Tind then fold for 560 Pounds.— -Another 
- "" Da fowed 
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fowcd three Acres of barren Land with Acorns, 
and, in fixty Years, they were worth 300 Pounds. 
~He Iikewife obferves, that, in fome Parts of the 
World, they have xio other Water to drink, than 
what their Trees afford them i not only by their 
proper Juice, but from their Atrraftion of the E- 
vening Moifture, which impends in 'the Shape of 
aa Evening Cloud over them, as in the IHand 
oi Ferroey and many other Places ; for, if their 
Woods were here once deftroyeiJ, they might pc- 
rilh for Want of Rain. — But how wonderful is 
the Contemplation of the Weakncfs of an Oak*s 
Beginning, and the Grandeur of its Growth! ■ - l - 
A Table meafurcd five Feet in Breadth, nine 'Feet 
and a half in Length, and fix Inches thick, all, of 
intire clear Oak. — Mercenas tells us, that the 
great Ship called the Crown, which the l^te French 
King built, bad its Keel Timber 120 Feet long, 
and the Main-mafl twelve Feet Diameter at Bot"^ 
tom, and eighty-five in Height. But to come 
nearer Home : There is an Oak now (landing in 
Cbejham Parifh in Bucks^ about feven Miles from 
Gaddejden^ that a Man bid fifty Pounds for. Ano- 
ther at Unjlow^ about a Mile bAovr Leigh totu^ 
Buzzard^ had 1000 Feet of Timber in it; it was- 
forty Feet to firfl Bough, growirig near a River, 
and for which the Owner was bid forty Poun<Js. 
— In Wales is an Infcription cut into the Wood of 
an old Beam, thus : 

Full fixty Feet in Length my Stem did hear^ 
Befide my Umbs^ which veryfpacious were. 

m 

Mr. Houghton's '/J^'/Ty of propagating the Oak. 
Firft, fays he, get your Ground into a good Tilth \ 
then, if it is of the flifFSort, fow your Acorns in 
Qaober ; if of ithe light Sort, in February. To 
do which, make Drill?, or Rills, of four Inches 

. . -' deep. 
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dee{>, and of iwo Feet Interval- In thefe ftrov 
your Acorns that are dropjping .ripe, aod from 
thriving Trees. Note^ that hx Bufhels of Acorns 
will fow or plant an Acre of Ground, ac a Foot • 
DiftancCr As foon . as tkey begin to peep, earth 
them up, efpecially after the Breaking of the 
greater Froil$ ; and, when tl;^y are an Inch aboire 
Ground, draw them, wh^re they are too thick, 
and fet them immediately in ott^r Drills or Lines. 
When your Seedlings have flood till Junty beftow 
a fmgle Digging about them, and fcatter fome 
Horfe-Litter in Rows, to preferve from fqorching 
and kee^ng in Moifture i and then, in March fol-* 
lowii^, dig it all into the Earth. Conunue thb Pro- 
ce(^ rar two or three Years together, for, tiU Chen, 
the ^ubfla/)ce oi the Kernels will hardly be fpent in 
the Plant, which is of great Importance. Then 
you may prune the Branches, but fpare the Top, 
Then plarjt . f herp forth, where they are to conti<- 
nue, at forty or more Feet Diftance \ and the In- 
tervals you may plant with A(h, which may be 
fcird either for Poles or Timber, without the 
Icaft Preji}dice to the Oak. In Tranfplanfing pre- 
ferve ^ the^ Roots and the Earth adhering to the 
fmalleil Fibres, which (Hpuld by no Means be 
fhaken oQ^^ for.thefe tender Hair& are the Mouths 
and Vehicles which fuck in the Moifture, and 
transfufe it into all Parts of the Tree. Staking 
and Propping up young Oaks are certainly a great 
Prefervative to them ; but in Scotland^ they fay, 
they let them take their Chance ; and, if any fall 
by Winds, they raife them again, and thus ftrike 
Root fo faft by loofening^the Ground about them^ 
that they foon become nxed of themfelves ; and 
though an Oak will grow tolerable well in moft 
Grounds, y^t they chiefly aflfeft a found, black, 
deep, faft McHild, rather warm, than over wet 
and coM, and a little riling. Thap Oak, which 
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grows in Vale Land, grows to the greateff Stature i 
bat the Timber, from Hills, is far better, and of a 
finer Grain. Oaks never profpcr in too cold, nor 
too hot a Country. A Cow-pafture is one of the 
beft of Places for an Oak to thrive in ; bur, to dif- 
courage none, Oaks exceedingly profper in Gra- 
vels • and moift Clays, yea, in the coldeft Clays 
that will hardly graze; but they frequently make 
Stands, as they meet with Variety of Footing, and 
fometimes proceed again vigorous, as they pene* 
trate beyond or out-^row their Obftruftipns, and 
meet with better Earths, which is of that Cgnfc- 
quence, that morfc than 160 Years Advance may 
be clearly gained by Soil and Hiilbandry. Out of 
the very Walls of SUcefiet in Hampjhire^ he fays, 
fomc Oaks have grown 6f ten Loads a-piece, 
which feemed to ftrike Root intorthc very Stones. 
And, in the Forcft of D^tf«, feme good Oaks 
have grown upon Grotmd, which has been as it 
were a Rock of ancient Cmders bufied there ma- 
ny Ages fince. It is obferved that Oaks which 
grow in rough. ftony Grounds, and obftinate Clays, 
arc long before they ceme to any confidcrable Big- 
nefs; but in Time thcy^ afford, the moft excellent 
Timber, having flood long, and got good Foot- 
ing. The fame may ^e affirm .of the lighteft: 
Sands, which produce a fmooth-grained Timber, 
of all others, the moft ufeful for the Joiner ; but 
that, which grows in the Gravel, is fubjcft to be 
moft frow and brittle; An Oak will fooner run 
into Heart in fome Earths than others. It 
begins in many Places to do this, at fifteen- or 
twenty Years Growth. QEngliffj Oak is infinitely 
preferable to the Frmch, Cops oaken Hoops are 
much better than the Hazel ones, and will out-laft 
fix of A(h. / 

Of Tranfplaniit^ Oaks. If you tranfplant Oaks 
at any Times, if the Roots are but fufficienrly 

covered 
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cove^ to ke^ the Body fteady and^reft, ic is 
enough, and then all the Mould pofllbly (hould 
be carried with the Roots ; for, in thi^ Condition» 
large Trees have been tranfplanccd with Succefs at 
Mid/ummer^ if they are planted to the fame Af- 
pe<a they ftood in before j but, if in Winter, (}ig 
round the Trees Roots, fo as almoft to undermine 
it ; then call as much Water as may fill the 
Trench, or at kail fufficiently wet it, unlefs the 
Ground were very moid before. Thus let it ftand 
till fome very hard Froft happens, and then car- 
ry u away to its new Situation, where it may be 
prcferved from freezing again by Horfc^Litter 5 
but, if the Ground about it be over heavy, you may 
.raifc it by a Crane, or PuUy, hanging between a 
Triangle, which will raife it, with Mould about 
the Roots, and then you may bring it away on a 
Trundle, to be replanted where you pleafe : And 
thus you may traiffplant Trees of a wonderful 
Stature, without Lopping off their Heads, which 
is .oi great Importance, where it is praftifed to 
fupport a Defedt, or remove a Curiofity ; but 
fach Trees mull be well proteded for feven Years 
againft Injuries, 

The Cbaralter of Englifh and Nofway Oak. 
Of all the common Oaks growing in Europe^ there 
is none io flrong, tough, and fine-grained, as the 
Englifh^ becaufe its Timber is clofer pored than a- 
ry of them, and therefore has not Room to lodge 
that Quantity of Sap, as others have. It is on this 
Account, that the Heart of Horway Oak (which, 
of the foreign Sort, is moftly in Ufe with us) will 
rot, when the Englijh will not, iot it was never 
known that the Heart of Englt/h Oak ever rotted 
by the Worm, if it had fair Ufage, whether it 
was green or dry: But the worm Holes, that arc 
often feen in Norway Oik, plainly difcover, that 
the Heart of its Timber is i9 very porous, asLto 

con* 
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contain great Qyanticies of Sap, \^hieh is the Mat* 
ur that breeds and nouriflii^s the Worm, and 
which occp/ions the Deftruftion of this Wood, 
ibmetio^es at a young Age. But to be more 
particular •, the Goodnefs of Oak may be known 
(when dry) by its Weighty for it is generally al- 
lowed, that right good EngUjhOzk'HWiL weigh, one 
JFourtlv at leaft, heavier, than the Norway Sort, 
which, indeed, is of fo foft a Nature, that it is 
almoft as light as fome Deal 5 for if a Floor was 
laid with fuch Oak, and a Perfon was to w^Ik on 
it with nailed Shoes, *hc would leave an Impreffi- 
on of the Nails behind him. However, this^ iV^^r- 
way Oak is not without its fevcral good Proper- 
tics, as well as the Englifb. It makes a fine pli- 
ant Wainfcot, that works eafier into Shapes than 
the Englifii \ and fo, in many other Cafes, it is pre- 
ferable to ours, which is of a more ftubbom 
Nature, and very hard to be reduced into the 
Make /of feveral Inftrumcnts, that the Norwof 
readily fubmits to. But the Englijh^ being much 
ftronger and tougher, exceeds all the European 
Sorts for Ship-building \ becaufe its clofer Body 
enables it to refift even the Balls of Cannon fo ftout- 
ly, that, if one enters its Plank, it gives Way to 
it more by Squeeze, than by TufFering a Piece to 
be drove out into Splinters, which the Norway Oak 
cannot fo well do, as being of ^ lighter and more 
porous Body, that caufes it to be eafily pene- 
trated, and to give* Way to the leflcr Force of 
Balls, and wjbich therefore flies into large Pieces or 
Splinters, to the greater Danger of both Men 
and Ship ; becaufe it is fuppofed, that, if an Engli/b 
Oak is cut down at a right Age, and comes off a 
right Soil, it is three Times ftronger than the Nor* 
waySott J not but that there is fome Englijb Oak, 
which comes off bad Soils, that is not fo good as 
the beft Norway 5 but I write of the general Sort. 

In 
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In 1738, I was told in Kent by a ^iwyer, that Oak 
has been lain in Salt Water, and the Sap by this 
Means lias been found to be harder than the Heart. 

The J/bes of Oak. This Wood, as it is the King * 
of Timber, fp it yields the ftrongeft Afhes of all 
the Timber Tribe, and therefore are excellent to 
]ay on Grafs or Corn Land, for forwarding the 
Growth of Vegetables. But there is a Diffe- 
rence in the Afhes of Oak 5 they are the ftrongeft 
that are made from green Oak- Wood, before the 
Sap is wafted by Time, or wafticd out of it : So, 
likewife, they are the lighteft, that ^re made from 
viery old Wood, or from that which has been 
foaked or boiled, infbmuch that a Pint of the 
former will weigh near as heavy. again, as a Pint of 
the latter ; which is a plain Proof, that Water will 
wafh oult the Sap of Timber, as well as Time will 
wafte it. Thefe Aihes are faid to cure Ropinefs 
in Beer i but the Lee or Lye of them, is not fo 
fit to buck Linnen with, as that of other Woods ; 
becaufe this Sort is apt to ftain the Linnen with 
a reddifh diiagreeable Colour. And here it may 
iecm fomewhat ftrange, that the Lee of thefe 
Aihes will not rot an oaken Buck-tub, fooner than 
it will a Tub made of all Deal ; but it is Fa£l, as 
I fhali by and by more particularly oBferve in the 
Chapter of the Fir-Tree. 

Oak Mafte or Acorns. It is faid, that a Peck of 
Acorns a Day, with a litde Bran, will make a Hog 
increafe a Pound Weight a Day, for two M^nth^i 
together. Theji give them alfb to^Oxen, with 
Bran, chopped and broken. Some advife to mace- 
rate rheni firft in Water, to extraft their Maligni- 
ty, left- the Cattle periQi. Thus they are moft pro- 
per for Swine; and, being fo made fmall, will 
fatten Pigeons, Peacocks, Turkies, Pheafants, 
and other Poultry. Acorns, it is faid, were here- 
tofore the Food of Men, by roafting them under 
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EmiDcrs, as many now do Chefnucs. AltncA every 
Part of the Oak is a Sovereign Medicine againft 
Fluxes. But to cure the Acorns for fatting Swine 
*in Hertfordftnre^ we put two, three, or four 
Bulhels, or more, in a Heap, on the Ground, and 
fling our Pifs-pot now and then over them, which 
will force them into a Heat or Fermentation, and 
then into a Spire, almoft as long as one's Finger, as 
they remain long enough in the Heap ; and thus 
they are cured of a moft venemqus Quality, that 
fcldom fails of giving Hogs the Garget, when the 
Acorns are eaten by them raw in a Styfe. Ta 
which I add, that, by fuch Spiring, the Acorn is 
made fwecter than when it falls o6F the Tree of it- 
felf, and thereby creates* a keener Appetite in the 
Hog, and fats him fooner. But here I muft ob- 
ferve, that it fs too common a Praftice for Invadcn 
of another Man's Property, clandeftinely to beat 
the Acorns off the Tree before they are ripe for 
their Swine, but fuch Ufage hinders the Tree from 
bearing feveral Years. - 

Oak*s jige. When an Oak is got paft itt full 
Heart, ihe Age of it is hard to be known ; but, if 
it is cut down before that, it may be nearly gueflcd 
at, for then a Wriqkle or Circle will appear in its 
Body^ and fliow by their Number, how many 
Years it is old, accounting each Circle for one 
Year. This is a furer Sign than the Wrinkles in 
a Cow*s Horn, by which we guefs at their Age ; 
becaufe they feldom . have more than one Wrinkle 
or Circle, tilL five Years old, and that focTner or 
lateri according to, the Time of her Calving^ 
but an Oak, Afli, Fir, Hazel, and moft other 
Woods, fcew thefe Marks at three or four Years 
old, when they are about the Bignefs of one's 
Thumb; fo that, if a Tree is cut at a right Time, 
it may be eafily perceived, even from three or four 
Years of Age. 

How 
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How an inchfed Field was fown with Acorns in a 
wrong Manner. By the Cafe mentioned in my firft 
Part, of a Gentleman's Mifmanagemcnc in lowing 
a Field with Acorns^ as at Pages 1 5 and 17,! can 
now lay, he got a wretched fcrub Parcel of young 
Oaks in the iame, which came up lb thin, that I 
believe there was hardly one Acorn in twenty, that 
grew in Perfediion 5 infomiKh that the ten Acres 
of Ground, that were fown for raifing' a Wood^ 
would have appeared almoft a barren Plot, had 
not the Vacancies been filled up in Time with 
young Alhes, Beeches, and Sallows, which came 
up fpontaneoufly, by ihcir Seeds being tarried by 
the Winds, Fowls, and Mice, to the fame, from 
two adjoining Woods, and thereby caufed fuch 
vaft Numbers to grow fo fail, that many of them 
were higher than tlie Oaks at Years End. Bur, 
to amplify this, I (haU be more particular in giving 
an Account, that this Ground, which was fown 
with Acorns for a Wood in , joined to 

£wo fevet^l Woods of Beech and Oak, whofe Soil - 
was a gravelly Lpam, as well as this. Now this 
fam^ Land was an inclofed Field, that had a good 
Crop of Wheat on it, and for >which it had been 
well ploughed and dunged ; then, after the Wheat 
Crop had been gotten off, the Ground had only 
one Ploughing given it in March following, and 
the Acorns were ftraincd' out of a Man's Hand in 
every Thorough or Furrow^ as the Plough made 
them, and which was covered with Mould by a 
new Furrow that was turned upon <hem, till all . 
the Seed lay in four-thor^gh Stitches, or two- 
bout Lands, as the Wheat did, and then imme- 
diately harrowed down almoft. to the Level ; but 
there was no Dung, or other Drefling, ufed in the 
fame. In (hort, the whole Field was fown in a 
rough and poor Order; and what added to the 
Misfortune was, that the Acorns law all Winter m 
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a Chamber or Loft uncovered, and fa thick, that 
they heated, and many of them fpired, lictle or 
more, which proved one main Caufe of this Lofs, 
as I was an Eye-witnefs of: However, as this 
Plantation was direftly Ihut up for good, the Grafs 
grew and rotted every Year in the fame, to. the 
great Benefit of thofe few Trees that did grow. 
But, for making up the Defeft, the Owner, after 
fomc Years were paft, feeing the Nakednefs of his 
young Wood, caufed many fmall Sticks, or Cut- 
tings of Sallow, about eighteen Inches, or two 
Ftet long, to be thruft into the Earth a, little 
floping, in the Month of February^ io that about 
one third Part of them was in the Ground, and 
the reft out, which fucceeded fo well, that moft c^ 
them grew. 

The befl Way of raiftng a Plantation of Oak in 
the Chilturn Country. It is certain, that fcvcral 
Sorts of Earth, and their Situations, require difie- 
rtnt Managements for their Raifing a Wood of 
Oak-Trces : And accordingly, in my firft Part, 
I have laid down feveral Methods for their Propa- 
gation, both in CbiUtirn and Vale Lands. Now, 
therefore, I have to obferve, that all Ground, to 
be fbwed with Acorns, fhould be often ploughed, 
till it is gotten into a good Tilth, and well dref- 
fed with a ftrong lafting Manure. But, to be more 
particular, I (hall confine my Pen to this fame 
Field I have been writing of, which is a loamy 
Gravel, as I faid before, and inclofed with a com- 
mon Hedge of feveral Sorts of Wood, whofe Sur- 
face lay fo near a red Clay, that the Acorns, when 
fprained into its deep Thoroughs, remained in 
fbme Places within two or three Inches; of the fame, 
which ibon ftuntcd their Growth ; and, by thefe 
feveral Difad vantages, caufed them to grow, very 
(lowly, into fcrubbed dwindling Bodies. Here, 
therefore, I (hall (hew the Miftakes that attended 
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this Work; by laying down a Procefs, that would 
have efFeftually aniwered the commpn End. 

Ftrjt. The Land, as foon as the Wheat had 
been gotten off, fliould have been ploughed, by 
laying the Scitohes into broad Lands, with the 
Wheel-fallow, or other Plough, and then imme- 
diately harrowed plain. In this Pofture, it might 
lie till the Beginning of Z)^r^i»^^ following, when 
twenty, or more, good Carc*Loads of rotten 
Dung fhould be put on every Acre, or thirty 
Bufhcls of the fame Sort of Horn-lhavings, or 
twenty of Cows Hair, or of Wool-marks, or 
twenty Buihels of Pigeons or Hens-dung, or twenty 
Loads of Mould mixed with fmall Chalk or Lime, 
or other fufHcient Drefllng or Compoft, on the 
fame Quantity of Ground, and be ploughed into 
the Earth with the fame Plough in fharp Bouts, 
which, by February or Marcb^ will be well incor- 
porated, and by Froils and Rains fo mellowed, as to 
caufe a fweet hollow Tilth *, • then it is, that thefe 
Bouts are to be Back-bouted, or what we call Bout- 
ed-down, to bring the Land into a plain even 
Pofture; and that it may the better be fo, the 
Harrows (hould follow, and be diredbly drawn over 
it both long and crofs Ways, and now it is ready 
for the laft Plowing and Sowing. 

Secondiy. As foon as the Acorns begin, or- are rea- 
dy to drop from the Oak, with a Ladder, gather as 
many, or more than you want, that you may chufe 
out the biggeft, which is the beft Seed, and thus 
prevent them falling on the Ground •, for then they 
would be a little bruifed, and confequently da- 
maged in a fmall Degree. When you have your 
Quantity, lay them thin on a dry Chamber-floor, 
with a Httlc Straw, Ipread thinly over them, to keep 
the Froft out 1 Or in dry Sand, in Layers of one 
and the other, that their Radicles, or Root-Spires, 
may be prevented (hpoting forth ^ if they do, 

they 
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they will hot grow, at lead very defcftive ; on 
which Account, the Acorn muft be gathered in a 
dry Time, if poffible, that they may keep found 
till Sowing-time. 

Airily. If the Acorns are .not faved for fowing in 
February or Marcby it may be done another. Way j 
that is, the l^and may be prepared by feveral 
Plowiogs, and a full Dreffing, between Alhallows^ 
tide and Athallows-tide^ and, after it is fo well 
plowed and manured, the Seed may be fown in 
the Manner following : As foon as gathered. 
Drill ihould be made at every two Feet Diftance, 
and this may be done with the Foot-plough, the 
two-wheel Pea-ftitch Plough, or better with a dou- 
ble-breafted Drill-plough. If the Surface is (hallow, 
or a lean Clay, a hungry Gravel, a dt*y Hurlock, 
or a poor Sand is underneath it, then the Foot or 
Swing-ploTagh will do* well, becaufe it will plow 
very Ihallow; but, if the Soil be a loofe, deep, 
hazel Mould, then the pea-ftick-wheel-pecked- 
iharc Plough may anfwer the Purpofe, But, 
above all there h none comes up to the Drill- 
Plough, becaufe it may be kept to a cer- 
tain Depth, which is very neceflary on thefe Ac- 
counts. Thus, when this or any other Plough 
makes a Drill, a Man is to follow, and drop an 
Acorn at tvtty Foot Diftance, and fo on through- 
out the Field 5 then cover all by a Hand-Hough^ 
or by drawing the Harrows over the Whole, and 
the Work is - donev But there are feveral other 
Ways to fow Acorns for a Wood, according to 
the Nature of the Ground, and its Situation, as 
when it lies more or lefs wet;. then it will be re- 
quifite to fow the Seed in two, or three, cr four, 
or fix, or eight Bout-lands, which, in a great 
Meafure, will prevent the young Oaks being fpoiled 
by Inundations, and Chills of ' Water and Ice^ 
And thus, when Acopns are fown in 0£iober or 
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Ncvemher^ it is according to Nature's o^nfn Way, as 
I prefufne, I have fufficicntly proved in my firft 
Part ; for this Tree by Right, no nK)re than the 
Wallnut-Trcc, (hould never be tranfplanted ; be- " 
caufe its Ta{5, main and beft Root, is thereby fpoiU 
cd, which of all others fhoujd be preferved, as 
running deepeft into the Ground, and therft draws 
a great deal of Nourifhment in the driefl: Seafons ; 
and indeed, it is this Tap, or long Root, that is 
the chiefeft Stay and Support of this magnificent 
Tree, againft the Violence of Storms and Tcm- 
pefts. 

To imfrove the Growth of young Oaks. Bjt, to 
have thriving Trees in a little Time, there is 
fomething to be done after the fowing Part is fi- ' 
nifhed. If the Acorns are put into the Ground in 
OSober or November^ and the Winter following 
happens to be a mild one, there is no great Dan- 
ger of the Spires being fpoiled by Frofts, becaule 
they wifll hardly come out Time enough till the 
Spring following; However, tor fear of fcvcre 
cold Seafons, and for the better Security of your 
Seed, be timely with fome Affiftance, by fcatter- 
ing over the Drills either Horfe-Ii(ter, Soot, pow- 
der'd Lime, Fowl-dung, Peat, or other Afhcs^ 
Oil-cake Powder, Malt-duft, or fuch like Ma* 
nure, that the fublequcnt Rains may wafti it in, 
and make them better refit the Chills of Frofts 
or Waters, and alfo prove an Antidote againft the 
Damage of Mice, Moles, Squirrels, and other Ver- 
min. Next to this, in the Summer-time, keep 
your Vacancies clean from Weeds with the Hough, 
to prevent the young Oaks being retarded in their 
Growth by them ; and fo on, every Year; for fe- 
veral Years. But the Dutch Hough will anfwer this 
Work the beft of any ; becaufe, with this, you 
tnay hough a great deal m one Day, with more Ea(e 
than with any other. And if you pleafe, you may 

fet 
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fee a fingle Row of the broad Wifidfor Bean be* 
twcen the Drills, which will (hade the young Oaks^ 
and rather forward, than inmpede their Growth. ' 
Or, if you don't do this, it will be a great Im- 
provement to them, if you dig rotten Dung, or 
other good Compoft, in between the Rows, for 
fuch will gready nourifh the young Plants, and 
give you a plentiful Crop of Beans or Peafe, or 
Cabbages for fevcral Years. If. B, Almoft any 
^il is proper for fome profitable Tree, though it 
is good for nothing clfe. — In 1738, I was told 
by a Cabinet-maker^ that Oak has afforded a mod 
beautifiil, knotty Fanneer, if it is a right Sort of 
Stick, and cut down at a right Age. Oaks from 
the firft Semination- are, in fome Places, ready to 
be cut for Cops- Wood in fourteen Years ; and lome 
Acorns, fet in Hedge-rows, have, in thirty Years, 
had Stems of above a I^bot'Diameter. Generally 
Cops- Wood fliould be cut clofe and fmooth, left 
the Water get into their Stems and rot them. 

Pruning Oaks. If an Oak is pruned as it (hould 
be, it will run up more in Height, than in a fpread* 
ing Form, as I have experienced, for I have them 
growing in my Wood, and in Hedge-rows! And 
if any defirc an Oak to grow in Height, more 
than in the Spread, then it is neceflary to prune 
the fide Shoots, either in Winter or Summer, to 
further the Growth to the main Stem. Ukewife 
take Care to leave Shoots below each other 5 for, 
when they grow even, the Tree's Body* will be 
bigger in that Part than ordinary, and caufe pre- 
judicial Knots: But, above all, cut away and keep 
down all Suckers, that may (hoot out at the Bot-' 
tom of the Tree, for they are commonly very 
dcflrudive to tJie Tree's Growth : So all Mbfs and 
Ivy ihould be carefully Sept off, for they have a 
Sort of Roots belonging to them, by which they 
feed 00| and are much nourilbed by the Bark qf 
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l)ie Oak* Yet this noble Tree moft not be left 
With Co flendcr and narrow a Hea(), as to hinder 
the Wind from (baking its Body ; for I can- allure 
you, that when fuch a Tree has Head enough on ir^ 
as to be eafily *ihaken by the Wind, it very much 

^ promiks a fpeedy Growth in iucb aa Oak« 

ff'Ifept Oaks are to heftlUL The State and Ccm* 
dition of ah Oak^Tree may be known by piercing 
it, or by digging about its Roots, or, when the 
Tree periihes at Top, it is ever the Mark of great 
Decay in the Hoots. . There are alio fweliing Veins 
about the Bark, that twine like Ivy, and are an 
infallible Sign of their Hollownefs^ and confequent- 
ly high Time to fell it. In Aprils fome fay, is a 
.wrong Time to cut down Oaks, . becaule, while 
the Tree is over moift, they are not fo 6t for the 
Axe, as being more obnoxious to Putrefadion and 
the Worm, But, to make fuch a feafonable Time« 
a Ga(h fhould be firft made in the Pich of the 
Tree, for the Sap to run our, before it is fawn or 
hewn down \,Jiox the Yeirels, that afcend in the 
Bark are called Arteries, and thofe, that defccnd 
in the Trunk, or Body, are the Veins. Some, 
again, will not fell ;a feedling Oak, becaufc, they^ 
fay, it produces a reddt(h Wood not acceptable to 

*the Workman-.^ Alfo that Tree, that grows on 
the Head of its Mother, is fel(iom a good Tim- 
ber one. Ong Foot of Timber, near the ' Roor, 
is worth three further off. To make excellent 
Boards and Planks, fomeadvife to bark Trees ia 
a fine Scafon, and Jet them ftand a Ycari before, 
Feilingy to harden the Sap, as I have obferv^d. in 
piy firft Part of the Tmhr*^ree. It is faid,* that 
the f^eheiians let their Oak lie fgme Years in Wa- 
ter before Ufiijg it. Others bury their Oak a Foot 
jp the GrourvJ.; .others, .ii^ W^icat ; and fome cure. 
It by Fire, X fff^s told,« tlyit a Genikman in Suf-- 
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fix Idfes 500 Pounds a Year, for #aht of felling 
his Oak. * 

the fneHdnal Virkes of ibtOaK&cc. The 
Diftilled Water of the Acorns is eqdd againft the 
i'bc^Hfick, and*6tich in the Side; mails inward Ul* 
cers^ breaks th« St!Orfe, and refrigerates InflaHimatir 
ons, being applied with Linnen dipped therein : 
Nay, fome affirm, that Acorns; eaten fiifting, kill 
Worms, provoke Urine, and break even the Stone 
Itfclf. Oaks bear a Knurr, full of a cottony Mat^ 
cer, -of which they anciently made Wick for their 
Lamps and Candles ; and John Ptevotius menti- 
ons an OA of Acpms, chymiqilly drawn, which 
he affirms to be of the longed: Continuance, and 
feaft confumptivc of any, for ftich lights. Oak- 
leaves, laid thick on Snow, preferve it as well for 
Wines, as a deep Pit, or the mofl: artificial Refri- 
geratory. Varro affirms, they made Salt of Oak, 
which they fometiffies ufcd forNfcat, but chiefly to 
Iprinkle among, aind fertilize their Seed-Com; 
and without Doubt, 'twas better fer their Corn, 

. than Meat; for fuch may be made of bur Pot^ 
alhcs. And Mr. Houghton fays, that the Afties 
^nd their Lee are good to buck Linnen with, and 
to cure the Ropineft of Wine ; and whether the 
Acorn would not tan Leather, as weH as the Bark, 
is fubmitted to Trial The Ground-Oak, while 
young, is ufcd for Poles, Cudgels, and Walking* 
Staves. Moft Roots have fome Excellency for 
fair, beautiful, chamleted, and lafting Timber, ap- 
plicable to many Ufcs 5 fuch as formerly made 
Hafts for Daggers, Hangers, Knives; Handles 
for Staves, Tobacco-Boxes, and elegarit Joiners 
Work, jtnd even^ for feme mathematical Inftru* 
meiA^ of the larger Size, to be had in, or near th* 
Roots of many Trees ! 'Neither are to be omitted 
ihe Galls, Miffctoe, Polypod, Agirick, Uvac, 

' Fungus's CO make Tmder, and many other life- 
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ful Excellencies, to the Number of above twen- 
ty •, which, doubtlefe, difcoyers .the Variety , of 
Tranfudations» Percolations, and Conccxtores of 
this admirable Tree % but, of the Fruit$ and hfii- 
mals generared of them, Redi promifes a Trcatife ; 
in the mean Time, let me add here, that I was 
told, by a Diftiller in Ltmdtm^ about the Year 
i735» that the Leaves of the Oak, diftilIed,*^iU 
yield a potent Spirit. Pli$u affirms^ that the Galls 
break out altogether in one Night, about the Be- 
gmnmg or jw%t^ txiA arrive to 'their (jrrowth in one 
Day. I fuppofe he means the Oak-apple,* as we 
call it in Hertfm'dfinn ; and thefe are fo readily dif- 
pofed for Bearing, that, after a Tree has been felled 

. to peel, the Oak-apple, or Gall, has come our. 
GaOs stre of Several Kinds, but grow upon a difit!^ 
r^nt Species of Robwr from any of ours, whk:li 
Bever arrivp to any Maturity : The white and im*^ 
perforated is beft. Of the Galls is niade the Ground 
and Bafis of Ink, and feveral Dyes, efpecially fad«* 

. der Colours, The white Ma& composes tha 
choiceii Cyprus-powder,' which is efteemed good 
lor the Mead -» for' this has grown, fomecimes, on 
the Body of ibc . Oak, , a Foot or nwre, longi 
Yoking red 6akffl Leave's, boiled in Wiiie, make 
an ^celknt ,Gar^ for a %xt Mouth ; and aimotl 
^very Part of .the Oak is a fovereiga. Medicine a- 
gainft Fluxes in general. Oaken Coah, beaten and 
ijftixed with HoMy, cure the Carbuncle \ to fay 
nothing of th^ Vifcus*^, Polypods, at>d other Ex- 
crdfccnciea, of which innomeraWe Req^edics are 
Gompofed, noble Antidotes, Syrups, i^c. Iq 
fctfrt, : ' 

When. Ships fvr hlopjjf ConA^ toe prepare^ 
Oak affords Plank^ and arms our M^n of War ; 
Mmntcnni our Fires^ makes Ptoughs. to till the Ground \ 
ForUfomTtn^erUkctbiOakisJrmd. 
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Okr Fleets J tbatnoxv the Seas eomnumd^ 

JVere late up0n our IJland growing \ 
Her wbolefome St&res^ for every B^^ 

As late within her Fields were lowing. 
fVbile thus the Means for Naval Arms 

The ProduS of our Land fuffices % 
What tbenjhe waftes fupports her Farms \ 

From new Demands new Profit rifes. 
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Of the A S H/ 

IN fevcral of the foregoing Accounte of Oak^ 
I have been more particular in its new and lateft 
Improvements, than any before me. Qut, in this 
Chapter of the 4^, I ftiall follow Mr. Houghton^ 
who gives a plenary Account of it, and becaufe it 
differs in many Refpeds from my Chapter of the 
JJb in my firft Part. 

The Propagation of Afb. This Tree bears its 
Seed, he fays, in fingle Teguments yr Coverings^ 
and thefe Seeds are contained in membfaneoas Co- 
verings being alate Seed-Vcflels or Keys^.and fin*= 
gle, having winged Leaves, a fmooth Bark, and a 
tough Wood. 

The A(h is with us reputed Male and Felmale, 
the one afiedting the higher Grounds, the other the 
plain, of a whiter Wood, and riling many Times 
to a prodigious Stature ; fo as in forty Years^ from 
the Key, an Afli hath been fold for thirty Pounds : 
And it is credibly reported, that one planted ib 
many Afhes, as, in his Lifeotime, were fairiy va- 
. lued at 50,000 /. 

There is alfo a more lower and knotty Sort. 

The Keys being gathered frdm a young thriving 

' Tree 
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Tree when they begin to fall (which is about the 
End of OGiobery and the enfuing Month) are co be 
kid to dry, and then ibwed any Time betwixt that 
zv\d Cbriftmas \ biit not altogether fo deep as Beech* 
Mafles. Thus they do in Spmn^ from whence let us 
get fome of their Keys of their beft Trees, a few 
whereof will be fuflicient to ftore a Country. They 
will Ilea full Year in th^Ground, before they ap- 
pear ; therefore you muft carefully fence them all 
chat Time: But, if you would make a confiderable 
.Wood of them at once, dig or plough a Parcel of 
Ground, as you would prepare it for Corn, and 
with t|ie Corn, efpecially Oats (or what other 
Grain you think fitteft) ibw alfo good Store of 
Keys : Take off your Crop of Corn or Seed in its 
Seafon^ and the next Tear following, it will be co-* 
vered with young Afiies, which will be fit either 
to ftand (which is beft) or be tranfplanted for di- 
vers Years after * And theie will be far better than 
thoie from Woods (especially Suckers, which are 
worth notbmg) being removed atone Foot Stature, 
(the /boner the better) provided you defend them 
well from Cattle. 

The Reafon of this hafly Tranfplanting, is to 
prevent their obftinate and deep RGk>dng, which 
makes them hard to be taken up, when they grow 
older ^ and, being removed, they take no great 
Hold till the fecond Year, after which they come 
away amain : Yet ibme, 6i five or fix Inches Dia* 
meter, have thriven as well as the fmaller Wands. 
You may accelerate their Springing up by laying 
the Keys in Sand,4 and fome moift Earth, S. S. S» 
or a Row of Earth and a Row of Keys ; but lay 
them not too thick, or double, and in a covered, 
though airy Place, for a Winter before you fow 
them ; and the iecond Year they will come away 
greatly, . fo you trim ami xleanfe them. Cut not 
his Head at all (which» being young. Is pithy) nor 

by 
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hj any Meads the fibrous Part of the RiMt i oof/, 
that downright, or Tap-root, is to be totally aba- 
ted : Put thi$ ought to be in the Increafe of 03^ 
ber or N(^iimkfr^ aod opt in the Spring. 

To viam^e My well. EJceeSency of Gromi-J^. 
Craffing of y%. Where Afis grows beft. Growd 
4fh as good Ttmker as Ae Oak. 7he 'jfb wiU 
grow viben the Bark is cjf^. ^T\s better to fparc 
the He^d than the fide Bmnches of the Aih (wh^h^ 
¥?hiie young, may be cut dofej becaufe, being 
yet ,yi)Unger, it is but of a ipongy Subftancc > bur, 
beJDg, once well fixed, you inay cut hrm as clofe 
CO the EarUi as you pl^e ;, it will' caufe hirii: ta 
ihoot prodigipufly, fo as in a few Years to be fit 
ff>r Pike-ftav^s 5. whereas^ lif you take him wild out 
of the Foreft, you muft ol Neocffity ftrike off the 
Head, whitfh much ioipairs it. 

Young Afttctare fomctimes in the Winter Froft 
burned bUitk as. Coals^ amd d&ert to ofe the Knife 
is feafooable, the* they da commonly recover of 
themfelves flowly« In Sausb Spain^ after the fifft 
Dreifing, th^^y let them grow tiU one, being fplit in 
four, will make fourJPikc-ftaves. From thefe k)w 
Cuttings, coohc out Ground-afhes, fo much fought 
after for Arbors, Efpalters, or other Pok-woifis t 
They will fpring in Abundance, and may be re* 
duced to one for a Staodard-Trcc or Timber. 

A01 wiU be propagated from, a Bough flipped oflf 
with fome of the old Wpcd, a lirtk before the 
Bud fwelk ; but with Difficulty by Layenl ^ Such 
as they veferve for Spears vxSpain^ they- keep ftrip- 
ed Op cloie to the Stem, and pkat them in clofe 
Order, and moift Plaoes. Thefe they, ctit a- 
bove the Knot (for the Icaft .Nodofity fpcHlatbcm) 
in the Decreafc of J^wwiy, : which were 4rf the 
lateft for usi Some fay the A(h wiK^ receive a* Graff 
^f its own Kind, or be inoodated with the. Fear and 
Am)1c. . , ' , 

. *Tis 
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'Tfe 111 to plant A(h in Mough-Iaiids;' for the 
Koots will be obnoxious to the Coulter,^ and the 
Bratichcfs, iJripping upon' Corn, fpoil* it $ but, in 
Hedge-Rows and Plunnfp$, they will tTirive- ex- 
ceedingly,^ wbtre they may be difpoftd at nine or 
ten Feet afundcr, and ibnoetitnes nearer. But, in ' 
)Jant}ng % whole Wood of fcvdral Kind? of Trees 
For Timber, every third Set, atlcaft, QidM be an 
Alh. ^ ' 

The bcft A(h delights in the bcft Land (which 

, it will ibon impoverifh) yet grows* in any, fo it 
be riot over ftiff, wet, arid' approaching to the 
•niarfcy, unlefi it be firft well drained : By the 
Banks of chryftal Streams, they thrive infinitely : 
There is as much Difference in the Timber of 
the Afti, as the Oak, hibch more rhgi - is found 
in any other Kind of Elm, for fo the Gfouf^d-Aih 
(like the Oak) much excels a Bough of the fame 
Bulk, for Strength and Tough ncf$ •, and yet, ih 
further ^Emulation of the Oak, it has bfeen known 
to prove as good and lafting Timber for Build- 
ing, nay> oreferred before it, where there has been 
plenty of Oak •, vaft Difference there is alfo in the 
Strength of ground and quartered Afh^ ' 'Tis like- 
wife remarkable, that the Afh, like the Cork- 
tree, grows, when the Bark is, as it were, quite. 

• peeled off. Some alfo is curioufly camletcd, and 
veined la differently fi'om other Timber, that it 
is prized equal with Ebony, and has the Name of 
green Ebony. ^ 

Camlet ed AJb not inferior to Maple \ Ufi.of Afb\ 
Felling; of Ajb. To bring caiplcted Afh to that 
Luftre, as hardly to di^Jnguilh it from checari- 
oufly diapered Olive, it is varniQied with the China 
Varnilh, which infinitely excels Lin(eed-6rl. This 
is nothing inferior to the diaper*d Maple, and 'tis ' 
Vaved, lik^ the Gamatics of Achates. 
: The Ufe of Afli is (next to that of Oak itfeff J 
' • ' . one 
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one of the* moft univcrlal ; it ferves the Soldier for 
Spears, thp Carpenter, Wheel wright,and Cartwrjgbc 
for Ploughs, Axle-trees, Whectrings, Farrows, 
Oars, the bed Blocks for Putiies and SJbeffs^ as Sea* 
men name them \ and, like the Elm, for the fame 
Property (it not being fo apt to fplit and fcale) ex- 
cellent for Tenons and Mortifes: AlfQ for the 
Cooper, Turner, and Thatcher ; nothing like it for 
our Garden-palifade-hedges, Hop-yards, Poles, 
Sparrs, and Handles, Stocks for Tools, Spade- 
trees, &f^« In fine, the Hu(bandnun cannot be with- 
oujt the Aih for his Card^ Ladders, and other Tack- 
Jing, from the Pike to the Plough, Spear, and 
Bow ; for of A(h were they formerly .,made, and 
therefore reckoned amof^ thofe Woods, which, 
after loi^ Tenfion, have. 4 natural Spring, and re- 
cover their Pofition^ fo as, in Peace or War, it is a 
Wood of higheft Requeft. There is cxtraded an 
Oil fronvthe Afli, by the Proceffion of other Woods, 
which is excellent to recover the Hearing, fome 
Drops of it being diftilled warm into the Ears ^ 
and, for the Caries, or Rot of the Bones^ Tooth- 
ach. Pains iii the Kidnies, and Spleen, the Anoint- 
ing therewith is moil fovercign. The Chymifts 
commend the Seed of A^) as an admirable. Re- 
medy for the Stone. The Manna of Calabria ex- 
udes from the Leaves and Boughs of this Tree, 
during the hot Summer Months, or ratj^er, ac* 
cording to my own Opinion, is fitteft to receive 
it from the Air. Laftly, the white and rotten 
Dottard-part compofcs a Ground for fwcet Pow- 
der, and the Trur^cheons make the third Sort of 
the moft durable Cofil,.* and is the fweeteft of our 
Foreft-fuelling, and the fitteft for Ladies Cham- 
bers ; it will burnfc, .when green. The dead Leaves 
afford (like thofe of the ^m) Relief to our Cattle, 
in Winter ; and there is a Dwarf Sort in France 
(perhaps, *tis our Witchen Tree) whofe Berries 
i feed 
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feed the poor People in fcarce Year? ; but it heart 
no Keys, like ours, which, being pickled tender, 
aSbrd a delicate Salading. But the Shade of the 
Alh fhelters a noxious Inre<fb, and for their Leaving 
fo late, and Falling fo foon, not to be planted for 
Umbrage, or Ornament ; efpecially near the Gar- 
den ; becaufe the Roots are prejudicial, and the 
long-leaved Stalks are drawn, by Clufters, into the 
Worm-holes, and foul the Allies with their Keys. 

TheSealbn for felling this Tree muft be, wheri 
the Sap is fully at Reft; for, if it be cut down too 
early, or too late, it will be fo obnoxious to the 
Worm, as greatly to prejudice the Timber : 
Therefore, be fure not to fell, till the three mid 
Winter-months, beginning about November. But 
in Lopping of Pollards (as of foft Woods) feme 
advife towards the Spring, and that the; Tops grow 
not; too great , As foon as a Pollard comes to be 
confiderably hollow at the Head, ci}C if down, for 
elfe the Body will decay more than the Head is 
worth : The fame is to be done with taller Afhes, 
where the Wood-pecker makes Holes (who con- 
ftandy indicates their being faulty.) In ftiort, this 
is not only a moft neceflary Tree, for a vaft many 
Ufes, bur alfo a Very profitable one, by its quick 
Growth, when, it ftands in agreeable Land. One 
Mr. Edmund Sailer planted an Afb, and before his 
Death fold it for forty Shillings : I will not reckon, 
fays he, the Ground, this Afh grew on, to be 
worth any thing; but fuppofe the' Afh, wheji 

{)lanted, was v/orth but one Shilling, and the Man 
ived but eighty-four Years after, the Shilling would 
amount to fix Pounds eight Shillings, which is far 
better rhan forty Shillings. — Thus tar Mr. Hougih 
ton. The next is my Account, 

The Value of Afh. Afh is commonly in its Prime 
at fifty Years old, and, though ii may increafe in 
Bulk after that Tim*?, its Infide will besjip dccay- 

G ing^- 
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ing. An Afh is fo profitable a Tree, that it has 
been juftly computed to pay as much to the Owner 
at thirty or forty Years End, as an Oak at feventy : 
Becaufe the Ufes of young Aflies are many more 
than thofe of young Oaks, on account of the 
fudden decaying Quality of fuch fapling Oaks, 
and the Duration of fuch young Allies. Like- 
wife when an AQi is at its full Age, and clear of 
Knots, it will fell for as much Money as moft 
hearted Oak. In the Year 1739, I fold the lower 
Part of an Alh's Body for fixteen Pence a Foot to 
a Cooper of Ivinghoe^ to rend but for Hoops, which 
Afli grew in one of my Hedges, whofe Soil was a 
loamy Gravel in an inclofed Field. But I have 
known a large-bodied Afli that grew on a red 
clayey Bottom, within a Mile of Gaddefden^ fold 
for eighteen Pence a Foot, to a Carpenter, who 
fold the Wood again to a London Coach-maker, 
for making Part of the Coach-Box, ' and other 
Things belonging to a Coach. 

'Jhe Difference of Afh. It is allowed by the moft 
Ikilful Workmen, that the beft Time to fell A(h 
is about Allballows-^idey b^caufe then the Sap is 
thought fixed and free from Circulation, whereby 
the Wood becomes tougher, and more fit for ma- 
ny Ufes, than that felled in the Spring or Sum- 
mer-time» when the Sap runs in a thin Liquor all 
about' the Infidc of the Bark* But there is a con- 
fideraWe Difference xn ASh : That which grows on 
a chalky Soil,' grows more flow than that on the 
more ftifF Land, and therefore the Grain is clofer, 
and the Wood Ihorter, in fuch white, dry, loofe 
Earth, than the Afli that comes off, a Gravel- 
Loam, or Clay; for the ftiffer and richer the 
Soil, the fafter the Afli grows, and the fafter it 
grows, xhe more porous and tough will be its 
Wood. An Afh is a Wood that runs into Heart 
like an Oak, but not near fo fall \ "when it is fb, 

' I the 
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tki Heart-part l^as a reddifh Caft, and the Sap- 
part ail whkf!- I have known an Afti-Tree, whofe 
Bocjy was niear two Feet fquare, 9II Heart, ex- 
cept twp Inches 'fhicknefs of Sap which the 
WhecJcr th^t bought it was obliged to cut ofFj' 
bec^t^fe it was b frowy and fhort, as to be good 
for inothing elfe bqt the Fire, So when an A(h 
is half-hearfed ajid half fappy Wood, if a Sliver 
or long fubftantial Piece is taken off the fappy# 
Part, apd a Man firain the fame crols his Knee, 
he may eafily break it fhort in two. But it is o-~ 
therwife with the Sap of Afh, when the Tree is all 
fappy Wood, for then fuch Timber, or young 
Wood, is in its higheft Perfeftion of Toughnefe for 
the . Wheelej-, Cooper, and many other Trades- 
mens Ufe. But the Sap-part of this Tree is in its 
worfi: Condition, and good fpr little elfe but to cue 
into Boards, or for the Fire, where there is any 
Quantity of Heart grows to it. A(h, that grows 
on a dry chalky Soil, has a Ground-end very 
tough ; and when it is a full grown Tree, it will 
hold its Toughnefs for about fix Feet high, and 
then it grows Ihort and brittle : But an Afh, that 
grows on a Clay, will, at its M^'turity, hold fuch 
Toughnefs twenty Feet high. When an Afli is 
Ic^pp'd, and from a Standard made a Pollard, by 
fuch Lopping, I fay that fuch an A(h, from that 
yTime, grows frowy, fhort, and fpungy, becaufe 
the Body is checked in its Growth to a great De- 
gree. On Gaddefden Hill that contains^ on its Top 
a Level of three Mile^, is produced the tougheft 
and befl of Afh, becApfe it grows on a loamy Sur- 
face of about a Foot deep, and under that a red 
Clay. — This Wood, and Walnut-tree, I am irt-* 
formed by the Cabinet-maker, makes the beft of 
Fanncer; and, of the Afh, the Pgllard exceeds. 

When an Afb is to be cut dawn. When an Afli 
is cut down in the Wintcr-Seafon^ and the Wind 
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is then in the South, it i« faid the Worm will take 
it fooncr by half, than if cut down when the Wind 
is in the Weft, North orEaft. And if A(h is cut 
down in the Spring-time, it will be coloured red- 
difh by the Sap, that will caufe it to be near as high 
coloured as Blood ; but if fuch an Afli is fufFcred to 
lie in Water forty-eight Hoitrs, z% foon as it is fell- 
ed, the Sap will be extrafted out, and not colour 
the Water. 

An J^h that grew out of a Chttkney. An Aih 
will grow well both in Vale and Chilturn Grounds. 
In the former, if it is a good Soil, it will grow 
very large, and in the lattfer it will thrive well. 
In the Vale fpringy blue clayey Land, I have feen 
very large Afhes i and, in gravelly Loams, Ihave 
known them profper. And there is a particular 
Inftance of an Aflj growing in a dry Soil or Com- 
pofition, even out of a Gentleman's Chimney, near 
Edlefborough^ in Bedfordjhire -, where an Alh grew 
on the "Slope.part of an Out-houfe large old- 
falhioncd Chinviey, whofe Root was thirteen Feet 
from the Ground, and its whole Body, that was 
about the Bignefs of the Calf of a Man's Leg, run 
;up twenty Feet high ; which AQien Tree, by the 
Sway of the Wind, caufed feveral great Cracks in 
the Chimney, and yet, 'for Rarity fake, the Owner 
would not be perfuaded to cut it down. 

Of Ajhcn Hoops. Some Coopers boil their Hoops, 
to make them eafily bend to their Defire : Others 
will bend them, without. Boiling or Soaking; for 
thefe fay, their Hoops are made of fuch good Alh, 
that jtdocs not want it; becaufe Boiling is to ob- 
lige frowy, (hort, decayed Alh toJ^end into broad 
Hoops, which, without Boiling, could not be 
done -, for then they would fooner break than 
bend ; but fo potent is the Power of hot Water, 
as to make A(h bend and twift, almolt like fome 
fort of Leather ; wherefore, thofq Coopers, who 

boil 
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boil their Hoops, are commonly thofe th^t fell them 
again to other petty Coopers, at a cheap Race \ 
for, by this,/ they have an Opportunity of buying 
bad A(h for a 16w Price, and making it off in the 
Sale of fuch broad Hoops ; but this Mode of boil- 
ing Hoops, in their long narrow Copper, is chiefly 
uled to force the Arms of Aflicn Trees to bend in- 
to Hoops, which being more brittle than the main 
Body of the Tree, they can't be reduced into a 
circular Form without it : But thefc Sorts of bad 
Hoops fuit the Intention of fome ill-minded Coo- 
pers beft, who think the Strength of the Work is 
the Decay of Trade. The Heart of Afh is red- 
di(h, and then, as I faid before^ the Sap of fuch 
hearted Afl?, the Wheeler fays, is good iqt little 
elfebut the Fire: But the Cooper fays otherways, 
and that, with fuch decayed Ihort Sap-Afli, he can 
make Pails, Tubs, and feme other Things to Ad- 
vantage, on his Side. 

Mr. Law/on'j Account of Afh, In America^ he 
lays, there is not much Difference between this and 
the Englifh Sort, in their Grain. Here, he fays, 
are two Sorts; one Sort is tough, like the Englifh^ 
bat differs fomething in the Leaf, and much more 
in the Bark. Neither one, nor the other bears 
Keys. The Warer-Afli, he fays, is brittle; the 
Bark ferves the Beavers for Food. 

A ntw Indention for the Improvement of A/h. 
It was about 'November 1740, that a confiderable 
Number of young Aihes were taken out of a 
Wood, whofe Bodies were near two Inches Dia- 
meter, and in Length eight Feet, in order to 
tranfplant ; and accordingly they were tranfplanted, 
after the Heads were firft cut off clofe to their Bo- 
dies, within' a Foot or eighteen Inches of each o- 
ther, in a dircft Row, at the Diftance of two 
Feet, from that Part of AJhridge Park-pales, at 
Nettkden^ in Bucks ^ where they ftand like fo many 

naked 
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naked Qua^ef^StafFs. Now, by this ctefe riegular 
Plantation, the Afhes are made to grow into fine 
upright Heads, and muft necefiarily flourifli very 
faft, when their fpreading Roots reach the fertile 
High-way, near to which they are planted ; . and 
that they may not be difturbed by Wind, Cattle,* 
or other Incident, they are confined to their Place, 
by the Twilling of a large double With about their 
Bodies, all the Way, at^ three Feet from the 
Ground, and by a Parcel oi Thorn Buihes laid, as 
it were, in a long Heap, throughout the Row, be- 
fore thdr Bodies, fo that nothing can touch them 
before,- nor come at them behind. The Advan- 
tages, accruing from this Mode of Planting, are 
thefe : Firft, the young Afhes, by increafing in 
Timber, will become very profitable for felling to 
the Cooper, and others, at nine Pence, a Shilling, 
or mone a Foot. Secondly, they will yield a fer* 
viceable Sui>fiftance to the Deer in Winter, by the 
Lop of their Heads, which in fnowy Seafojns efpe- 
cially, the Bucks and Stags will greedily broufe oti 
their Twigs and Bark, to the Prefervatioa of many 
of their Lives. Thirdly^ the Afhes will grow fo 
clofe together, as to touch one another with their 
Bodies, and fo become an impregnable Fence a^ 
gainft the Efcape of thefe wild Creatures, and the 
Rapine of Deer-Scealers, and thus fave the great 
Chargie of dead Paling, or Fencing, which often- 
tim.es, by their being rotted or blown down, give 
an Opportunity for the Lofe of feveral of 'them. 
The prickly A(h of America grows like a Pole, and 
thefe Poles are made ufe of by, the Indians^ to fa- 
tten their Boats or Canoes to, along the Shore, be- 
ing very light, and full of Thorns or Prickles, 
bearing Berries in great Clufters, of- a Purple Co- 
lour, almoft like the Alder, and its Root is faid to 
be Cathartic and Emetic, ufeful in Cachexies. 

C H A P. 
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CHAP. III. 
Of ibe BEE C H. 

MR. Houghton'j Account t>f Beech. He lays. 
It is an European Tree, containing, in one 
common Huflc, fcveral Nuts, whofe outwarcj Bark 
is prickly, has a round i(h Ihining Leaf, and. Nuts of 
a triangular Form ; he will have it, that there are 
two or three Kinds with us. The Mountain, 
(where it moft afFcfts to grow) which is the whiteft, 
and moft defired by the Turner ; and the wild Sort, 
which is blacker, and more durable. They arc 
raiied, feys he, by the Mafte, like Oak, or firft by a 
Nurfery, and then tranfplanted ; but the fafeft* way 
is, to fow the Mafte in February^ or March, left the 
Vermin eat the Seed in the Ground, if Ibwn in 
October or November. In the Valliesi where they 
ftand warm, he fays, they will grow to a ftupen- 
dous Height, though the Soil be ftony and very 
barren. Likewife on the Sides of- chalky Hills, 
where they will infinuate their Roots into the Bow- 
els of thofe, feemingly, impenetrable Places, not 
much unlike the Pear or Fir-Tree ; and farther, 
that Virgil reports, it will graff with the Chefnur^ 
and ferve for various Ufes to the Houfcwife, ac- 
cording to the Verfe, 

Hence^ in tie World's beft Ytarty the humkU Shed 
Was happily and fully furnijhed : 

Beech made their Chejis^ their Beds\ andthepin*d Stools i 
Beech made the Boards the Platters, and the Bowls, 

Beech, he fays, makes Dlflies, Trays, Rims for 
Buckets, Drefler-boards, fc?^. likewife for the 
Wheeler, and Joiner, for large Screws ;. for Up- 
holfterers, for Settees, Chairs, Stools, Bedfteads, 6?<. 
and fcveral other Ufes, as Betldwi, Slir)vels \ Floats 

for 
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for Fifticrs Nets, inftcad of Cork, are made with 
Bark,' Billet, Bavin, Coal j not to omit the very 
Shavings for Fining of Wines ; the Aihes of Beech 
is good for Grafs-ground, and, with a proper Mix* 
ture, for making Glafs with. If it is kept under 
Water, its Timber is little inferior to Elm, as Ship- 
wrights fay ; its Rind fervrs to make Striawbcrry- 
pots, and to preferve Wine in, and Cups ; for, as 
he fays, 

— — Nor IVars did Men mokfty 



When only Bcechen Bowk wtre in Re^Jl. 

With the Scale of this Wood^ they make Scab- 
tilrdsfor Swords, and Band-Boxes. In the Hollow 
of theTe Trees Bees delight to hive. Some com- 
mend it for Oars; and fome fay, the vaft jlrgo was 
built of the Fagus^ or Beech, a good Part of it at 
leaft, as we learn out of Apollonius. The Made is 
of great Ufe to fat our Swine, or Deer, and hath, 
in fome Families, even fupplicd Men with Bread. 
Chios endured a memorable Siege, by the Benefit of 
this Mafte; and^Jn fome Parts of France^ they now 
grind the Bark in Mills. It affords a fweet Oil, 
which the poor People eat willingly. But there is 
yet another Benefit, which this Tree prefents us ; 
that its very Leaves (which make a natural and 
mofl agreeable Canopy all the Summer) being ga- 
thered about the Fall, and fomewhai before they 
are much froft-bitten, afford the befl: and eafieft 
Mattreffts in the World, to lay under Quilts, in- 
ftead of Straw; becaufe, bcfide their Tcndernefs, 
and loofe Lying together, they continue fweet for 
^eyen or eight Years long ; before which Time, 
Straw becomes mufly and hard. They are thus 
ufed by divers Perfons of Quality in Dauphin^ and 
Switzerland^ and are lain on with great Refrefh- 
ment j fo as, of this T^ree, it may properly be (aid, 

The 
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I The Woo^s a Houfe^ the Leaves a Bed : 

Being pruned, it heals (;he Scar immediately, and 
is not apt to put forth fo foon again, a3 other 
Trees. 

The ftagnant Water in the hollow Trees cures 
the moft obftinate Tetters, Scabs, and Scurfs in 
Man or Beaft, fomenting the Part with it ; and the 
Leaves, chewed, are wholefpme for the Gums and 
Teeth. Swine may be driven to Mafte, about the 
End of Auguft. 

Mr. Lawfon*^ Account of Bei:chl Beech," he fays, 
in Americay is common, and large, and has a Graia 
jufl like that in Europe, The chief Ufe of this 
Tree is Fire-wood, becaufe it is not a durable Wood. 
It produces a fweet Mafle; but the. Pork, that is 
fed on, it, notwithftanding its Sweetnefe, i$ very oi- 
ly, and fhould be hardned with Indian Corn, before 
it is killed. He fays, there is another Sort, called 
Buck-beech ; and now follows my Account of Beech. 

That there is but one Sort of Beech. As to the 
Sorts of Beech, I am fenfible, that fome Authors^ 
have concluded there are two; the one a Mountain, 
the other a Vale Beech, diftinguiflied by their white 
and black Colour : But, for the following Reafons, 
I cannot help being of Opinion, that there is buc 
one Sort in all j for though there be both black 
and white-rind Beeches, yet the Infides of both are 
the fame in Colour, and in Service, Of two Beeches 
that grew clofe to one another, the orie had a black 
Rind, and the other a white ; that which was the 
^fmall underling Beech, and (haded by the tall one, 
was blackifli, when the other, that grew fafter and 
taller, was white. It is obferved, that fhofc Beeches, 
which grow on chalky Soils, are Commonly white- 
ikinn'd ; and why others are fo too, that grow 
in other Soils on Mountains, may be caufed by 
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the whitening Quality of fuch thin Air that con^ 
fiantly attends thofe high Situations. But this is 
further demonftrable by what may be feen in that 
noble large Park of AJhriigej juft by my Houfe ; 
where, I believe, the biggeft and ttio^ Beeches 
;row, for the Quantity of Ground, of any other 
*]ace in England ; and where may be feen, thofe 
that fland thick, and mod fhaded, are mod black- 
ened on their Rinds, while others, that ftand clear 
in more Room, are white-rinded. 

The Difference of Beecb^ as to the Soil it grows on. 
There is fome Difference of Beech, according to 
the Soil they grow on : Some that grow on fwam- 
py Ground, will take in fo much Moifture at their 
Koot, as to caufe Abundance of Sap |o arife in 
their Bodies, and, by this means, fometimes caufe 
the Wood to be Ihaken and crack*d, as moft were, 
that a iath-render rendcd for Pales, in thirty Years 
Time, which grew on a fwampy, red, clayey Bot- 
torn 5 but that Beech, which grew on a Gravel, or 
Chalk, he found always to prove found. Beech, 
that grows on a chalky Soil, is better Wood than 
that which grows oH Clays and Loams ; and this, 
becaufe, in Chalk, they grow flower, and therefore 
the Pores are clofer, and the Wood heavier and 
better than that Beech that grows on Clays and wet 
Ix>ams ; for, in the latter, thefe Trees grow fafter, 
their Pores are nK>re open, ^nd, by Confequence, 
the Wood lighter and lefs' durable, contrary to the 
Oak, wl^ich, though it grows fafter on Clays at^ 
/ Loams, than on CtiaHc, yet is it here clofer, hea- 
vier, and more durable, as is conftantly experienced 
by thofe Carpenters Who work both Sorts, and who 
believe no Oak exceeds in Gpodiiefs that which 
grows on pure found Clays, on a high Situation. 
Beeches afiedl to grow on poor chalky, rocky Sides 
pf Hills, bur, in better Ground, they grow much 
bigger. 

I The 
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7 be Profit of pkmting Beecb-Trees. This Tree is 
the moft profitable of all others to improve a chalky» 
barren, rocky, ftony Ground, where it? Roots will 
penetrate- into the Joints and Cracks of fuch Earth 
to Admiration, efpecially on the Sides qf fteep 
chalky HIH9, where no Wood will grow like it ; 
and this not only in Standard Trees, but alfo in 
Hedges. In gravelly dry Loams, this Wood will 
alfo exceedingly profper, if planted hedgeways, 
That which I planted' in 1 7 1 8, as mentioned in 
my firft Part, I, this laft Winter, 1741, cut down, 
and docked up its Roots; notwithftanding it was the 
moft flourilhing Beechen Hedge in our Country.: 
The Reafon was, becaufe a Gentleman and I ex- 
changed a Field j his lay clofe to mine, and my 
Field nearer his Houfe ; by which Eradication I 
laid two fmall Fields into one, and now 1 can plow 
croITways, which, before, I was confined to plow 
always longways, by the Narro wnefs of the Inclofur^, 
and by which I've gain'd a greater Opportunity than 
I had before of improving my Land. Experience 
/hews that a level, richer Soil, than Chalk, will pro- 
duce far larger Trees than that 5 yet, in any of the 
Beechen Soils, the Beech will grow fafter thao an 
Oak, if planted in the fame ; for, notwithftanding 
the Hardnefs and clofe Texture of its Wood, it will, 
where-ever it grows, outrun the Oak : And tho* the 
Oak fells, by the Foot, for as much more as the 
Beech, yet the great Quantity of Mafte it bears, for 
feeding Deer, .Swine, and Poultry, niaking Oil of it, 
and growing in thofe barren Places, wheVe hardly 
any other Tree will, caufes it, in fome Degree, to 
be preferable to the Oak ; and the more, now I 
have difcovered a Way effedually to prevent the 
Breed of the Worm, who' is the greateft Enemy to 
this> Wood of, all others. 

j4 new Way to make Beecb laft long. Soak the 
BoardSji or Planks, two or three Weeks, in Water \ 

H z then 
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then put them up on End on a crofs Bar in a Chim- 
ney, leaving Roo;n for the Smoak to afcend be- 
tween, and thefe Boards or Planks, in fuch a Po- 
tion, will help to draw up th^ Smoak ; let them 
remain here a Fortnight, for the Sap to be dried 
lip, and the Smoak to enter in, which will make 
the Wood as black and hard as Brazil, fo that no 
Worm will ever touch it, but will, by this means, 
laft Hundreds of Years, if kept in a proper Place, 
•Thus alfo young Beeches, that are of a Growth juft 
big enough to make Axle-trees for ^arts. Waggons, 
or Coaches, and which are better for thefe Purpofes, 
than if they were cut out of a quartered Beech*, 
will laft a great deal longer for being thus firft foak- 
ed, and then dried in a Chimney ; and, after the 
fame manner. Beech, in many Shapes, may be thus 

fecured againft the deftruftive Worm. Or you 

may lay a Parcel of Beech-boards, or Planks, over 
a Fire, at a proper Height in the open Air, or ,o- 
ther Place, and burn under them damp Straw, 
Saw-duft, or fuch-like Fuel, to caufe a Pother, and 
yield a great deal of Smoak ; which will penetrate 
the Wood, even in three or four Hogrs Time, and 
fo lodge in it a. fmoaky Quality, as to preferve it 
from the Breed of the Worm the beft of any thing ; 
always obferving firft to foak them in Water, 
before the Fire is ufed, and turning fuch Boards, 
or Planks, now and then, as this Work is per- 
forming. Then, in cafe any of thefe Boards, or 
Planks, become warped while they ftand in the 
Chimney, or over a Fire, they may be eafily re- 
duced, while they are hot, by laying fome Weight 
on them, while they lie on an even Floor, 

ne Benefit of a fmtfahf Room to Beech. Hence I 
am led to obfcrve, that, where a Floor is laid with 
Beechen Boards, and fuch Floor lies over a Room,, 
whofe Chimney often cafts a Smoak into it, fucji 
Bogrds will laft much longer than thofc that have 

not 
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Act this fmoaky Benefit ; becaufe the Worm is here 
kept from Breeding, and, by Courfe, the Boards 
kept fo dry as to laft Scores of Years. This is the 
Rcafon, why a Chimney, or Mantle-piece» of 
Beech, which is commonly made ufe of for this 
Purpofe, remains found Time out of Mind ; for, 
as it is here always near the Fire, the Worm can 
never meddle with it ; therefore it will lie as long 
here in a found Condition, as if it were always con- 
fined under Water, where it is faid to remain firm 
five hundred Years : For it is laying this, and all 
other Woods, fometimes in a damp, and fome- 
times in a dry Place, that breeds the Worm, and 
ruirts it in a few Years. Now, if any fhould aflc. 
Why the folJpwing good Piece of Hufbandry is not 
more made ufe of? I anfwer, Becaufe it is not 
known in common : Nor have I reafon to believe, 
if it was, that they would try it prefently ; becaufe 
moft new Inventions meet with many Difiicultics 
and Oppofitions, before they can get into a general 
Acceptance. 

Now a Beecben Ground-floor was made to laft near 
{if not quite) as bug as an Oaken one. There is a 
very remarkable Inftancc, at this Time, 1741, to 
be feen at Tring in Hertfordfinre^ three Miles from 
Gaddefden. About fixty Yeats ago, a Man, that 
got his Living by rending Laths and other Wood- 
work, built him a Cottage in this Town •, and', as 
Beech is commonly fold as cheap again as Oak, and 
having but little Money to lay out, was refolved to . 
buy Bcechen Boards for a Floor over a Cellar : But 
before he did this, he firft foaked his Boards a Fort- 
night in Water, and afterwards put them on an 
Edge to ftand on the wooden Crofs-bar of a large 
Chimney, where he let them remain a Week for ^ 
the Smoak to penetrate tHeir Wood •, and then put 
others in their Room. Accordingly, i^ey anfwered 
his Purpofe J for thefq, Boards may be feen at this 

Time 
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Time in Tring^ where they were firft laid, and ai« 
now in a found Condition, chough they lie over a 
Cellar, without any Cicling under them. They are, 
indeed, of a blackifh Hue ; but a Man may as well 
cut Brazil as them, for the Worm never bred in 
thefe Boards, which they would furely have done, 
and devoured them in twenty or thirty Years ac 
moft, had they hot been thus fcrved j but now they 
are likely to lafi as long, as fo many Oaken Boards. 
This Improvement, as I am the firft Publilher of 
to the World, I hape I (hall have the Satisfadion 
of hearing it made u^e of by many^ to their great 
Advantage ; for, at this Rate, they may fave half 
in half of the Charge of Oak. 

ji very remarkable Example 4ff many great Beeebes^ 
that rotted hy ill Management. A Gentleman, about 
twehty-five Years ago, being defirous to enjoy a fine 
Vifto before his Houfe, caufed many great Beeches 
to be felled, and others to have tbieir large Arms 
cut off cbfe to their Bodies ; and, to prevent any 
Damage at the wounded Parr, he made a plaiftick 
Mixture of Oil, White-^lead, and Lamb^black, 
which brought all into a bluifli Colour; twt this 
proved a wrong Proceedings for wlien the "Sap 
flowed to the Part fo cut off, it wanted its ufual 
Conduit, and being entirely (lopped in by thisCom- 
pofition, the Sap was forced todifperfe itfelfwitb* 
in Side, where, in a Tew Years, ic brought on a 
Rot, that increafed every Year, till the Trees, by 
little and little, became fo perifhed, as to be fit only* 
for the Fire, and but very indifferent for that. 
This ihould be a Warning to all thofe . Readers, 
who may be concerned in fuch an Affair, that they 
never lop any Arm off clofe to the Body of a Beech- 
Tree ; for this Tree cannot bear Lopping fo well 
as many others, becaufe it difagrees with Knife and . 
Axe more than all others, ' But when a neceffitous. 
Cafe re^juires it, be fure » lop fu(:h Trees a Foot<^ 

at 
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at leaft, from the Body of the Tree, for then the 
Sap will be difcharged at fbme Diftance from the , 
Tree'$ Body, and new Twigs, vor Branches, will 
ihoot out from about the wounded Part, that; will 
employ a great deal of fuch Sap, and confequentlj/t 
prevent a great deal of this Damage. However, 
the Paint, I mentioned, is a very durable Sort for 
painting Raiis^, Pales, and other outfide Work,, 
becaufe of the fiilphurcous Quality of the Lamb< 
black, that very potently refifts the Wa(h of Wa- 
ters. ' 

To rend Pales ota of Beech. For this Purpofe, 
Beech muft be very clear from Knots, Crooks, and 
Rottenneis, and then fuch Pales will laft twenty 
Years, in the naked Way, in the open Air ; bur, 
if painted, or foak'd and fmoaked, much longer. 
The rending Part is Twelve-pence for a hundred 
^ of them;, and a hundred Rails, or Pales, will do 
two Poles Length of Pailing ; and are, in Cheap- 
nefs and Service, compared with Boards of the 
fame, or other Wood, as Six-pence is to Two . 
Shillings and Six*pence ; an Article worth obferv- 
ing : But this is calculated to o\it Gaddefden Price. 

The Age of Beech. This Tree is reckoned in its 
Prime at fixty Years old 5 and though it may ftand 
two hundred, or more, and increafe in Bulk to a 
great Magnitude, yet the InTide will begin to de- 
cay from that Time. There is a Bcechen hollow 
Tree at this Time Hands between Berkbamftead and 
Tring^ that is above four Fathoms round its Body, 
and feven or eight Feet to its firft Bough ; It was 
meafurcd a few Years fince, and found to grow but 
. one Inch in one Year, in its Circumference, though, 
at the fame time, heSlow in its Infide. A Gentle- 
man's Wood, that contained vaft Numbers of laige 
Beeches, befidesOaks, was judged to yield as much 
Money fixty Years ago, as they would at this 
Time, by reafon they w^re, then, in rather ^ ^ 

founder * 
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founder Condition, than they are now; for thb 
Gentleman lets many of them get hollow, before 
he fells them ; for he is ^one of thofe that love 
Wood, to a fault, contrary to the general Prafticc d 
Mankind, who cut it down before it is arrived to its 
Maturity, and thus fuffer a prodigious Lofs ; for it 
is allowed that a Tree, at twenty Years of Age, 
grows fafter in one Year than it did in its firft ten. 

A Hcfrfe-Jhoe found in the Body of a Beech. This 
was a great Tree, that flood in a Place called "thun- 
der-Dellj in Pifftone-woodj in the Duke of Leeds's 
Lordfhip that was. In the Body of this Beech, as 
it was fawing, there was difcovered a Horfe-flioe 
near the bottom Part of it, which, they conjedured, 
was. left by the Tree's Side, while it was in its In- 
fancy ; and as the Tree increafed in Bulk, th^ 
Wood grew about the Horfe-fhoe, and thus was 
wholly inveloped in its Body. 

The Size of a Beecben Tree for Boards^ Is one of ' 
ten, twelve, or fourteen Inches thick ; and why 
this is beft, is, becaufe a broader Board is apt to 
warp 5 but thefe narrower Sorts, if crooked, may be \ 
cafily made flraight, by laying them on the Ground 
with aWcight on each Board,when a broader will not. 

How Beech was fold for fFalnki-Tree. A young 
Man, who had ferved an Apprenticefliip to a Cane- 
ehair-maker in London^ at the Expiration of his 
Time, came to Northchurcb in Hertfordfhire^ to pay 
a Vifit to a Relation there. Now, in this Time it 
happened, that Part of Northchurch River was 
clcanfed, when they found fix Beechen Planks, 
which had lain therein twenty three Years, by an 
Accident ; for, at firfl, there were feveral more, be- 
fides thefe, thrown into the Ri^ifer at different Places, 
where the Water was deepeft (for this is but a very 
ihallow River at any timej and here they were to 
lie and foak, till the Sap was waihed out : But 
when they came to take up all the Planks, they , 

found 
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fduhd all but fix 5 for which Reafon, they concluded 
they were fcolen ; and thus they came to rennain 
here fo long, till the Mud and Water had blackened 
the Wood. However, when they were difcoveredi 
this young Man cut into one of them, and told hi$f 
Friend they were Walnut-tree^ but he was anfwer^ 
€d,' they were Beech* On this, he bought them^ 
and fent them to London for making Frames of 
Chairs 5 for fo alike was the Grain of this Beecd to 
Walnut-tree, that thofe very Planks deceived fevcral 
of the Trade, who boughx fome of them as. fuch ; 
and which they were the rather induced t6 believe^ 
feeing the dark Caft of the Wood, as well as its 
Grain, - feemed, to them, juft like Walnut-tree. —^ 
How cafily, then, may an ignorant Buyer be impo- 
fed on! For, if a Perfon could bear Stoqk fome 
Time, by letting Beechcn Planks lie a confidcrabjc 
Time in fuch a watery Situation, he may, with 
sAffurahce (if he is Rnavc enough) fell Beech for 
Walnut-tree. • - 

Tha Damage of planting Beecby and dtber "Treesi^ too 
near a Neighbour's Ground, Among the Roman 
Laws, it was provided, that the fmallcft Tree that 
was, Ihould not be planted nearer, than five Feer^ 
to the Confines of a Neighbour's Ground' \ nor any 
Tree too near their Aquedufts, left its Roots got in 
between their Stones, and difplacc them ; nor that 
the Sides of Rivers bq planted with Trees, for Fear 
they hinder its Navigation, orbecomeaNufance, by 
their Leaves corrupting the Water, The fame Laws 
alfo prohibited Planting Trees clofe the High- 
ways, that Travellers fhould not be annoyed, nor the 
Roads damaged, by their Shade and Drip 5 and, like- 
wife, that no Tree (hould be fuffered to grow fo near 
Houfes, ^ that their Roots might endanger their 
Foundation ; and I hope, in Time, fuch Laws will 
be put in Force with us ; for it i$ too common ^ 
Piece of Avarice to plant Trees in Hedge-rows, 

I 9^ 
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or otherwife, within even, fotnetim.^, eightee^ip 
Inches of a Neighbour's narrow Piece of Corn^ 
ground ; which fo damages a Uule Field of an Acre 
pr two, chat; the Owner has feldom more tlian half 
a Crop of Grain off it, by Means of their exten- 
* five Roots, that, b the Afli, and Beech efpecially, 
|bre thought, fometimes, to fpread near as far, as 
the Tree is higb ; and which feed and devour the 
Quinteffence odf that Manure, which a poor Tenant, 
perhaps, h^ borrow:ed the Money to buy, as I h^ve 
Juiown done, to nourifli the .Growth pf his Crgp of 
porn : And, to compleat the Misfortune, the lar^ 
fpreading Heads of many Oaks, Aftxes, Beeches 
fc?^. hang over good Part of fucb a little Piece of 
Ground, and help to deftroy his Cfop, by their tQQ 
great Shade and Drip. Is not this abominable 
Wickednefi ^ Anjd, if Reftitution, as Divinis iay, 
for Damage done, is required by all, that are able 
to do it, on Pain of Damnation ; how can any Man, 
that does his Neighbour* this conflanf, wilful Da- 
mage, think himfclf guiUlefs ? Yet is this very com- 
monly done, and, moft of all, by thofe that are (rf 
the rich Sort, who think thenifelves too great, to be 
detefted, and yet would take it very ill, if any 
fliould &y, they were not honeft Men: Nay, fo 
covetous are fome, that they will let their Trees 
grow fo long, and fo far into another's Ground, 
•chat there muft be a Jury to decide, how much of 
the Tree belongs to one anS the other. Others, 
again, will fuSer thieir Trees to hang over another 
Man*s Hedge, and, by their .Drip, kill Part, or 
all, of fuch a Hedge ; and yet, if they can catch a 
poor Man's Sheep, or other Beaft, that happens to 
break through fuch Hedge into his Ground, then 
Pounding is the Word, and make theO/vner pay 
a Damage, with the Threat of a greater Muld, if 
it comes there again. Oh ! What could I iay on 
ihisSubjed? But I muft confine my Pen, andiball 

only 
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tniy obftrve, that this monftrous Damage i$ eafily 

' perceived, with an aking Heart, by fuch Tenant, 

dnd ought to be the deteftable Sight of all othe^ 

Jfeeholders 5 which is well taken Notice of by a late 

ingenious Author, wlio fays : That a Tree of 

any Sort will fpoil Corn all round it in a large 
Circfc; half an Acre of Turnips has been 'ruined 
at i Time, by only one Tree ; from whence it is 
iplain, that Trees rob, as Weeds ; becaufe it is not 
by their Shadow, as he fays, therct being as much 
Damage done by them on thle South Side, where 
their Shadow never comes, as on the North Side : 
Nor can it bfe fo much by their Dropping, fpr it is 
the lame on the Side, where a Tree has no Boughs 
to drop over the Plants ; when they are alfo at ai 
very great Diftance^from all P^rts of the Tree, ex- 
cept its Robes. 

BeecL its Duration. The Worm takes the 
Beechen Bedftead fooner than any other Wood, and 
then the Bug commonly fucceeds,by makinjg hisNcft 
in the Worin- holes. It is a:lfo wrong for any Perfon to 
buy Beechen Cane-chairs, becaufe the Cane will lafl: 
a great while longer, than this Wood. Howevpr, 
if a Beech-tree is felled about Midfutntner^ the Wood 
of it will laft three Times longer, than .that felled 
in Winter. Beech in Summer^ and Oak in Winter ^ 
is now become a common Saying. But of the Fell- 
ing Beech in Summer I have largely wrote, in my* 
Firft Book, and there made known, how this bene- 
ficial Way was firft found out at Frithefden^ in Hert- 
fordfitire y dhout two Miles from LitUeGaddefden. * 

The Benefit of a large Beech-The to the Turner^ . 
&c. In the Winter 1 740, , there was a very large' 
Beech felFed in JJhridge ftrk, occafioned by the 
Lbfe of ohe or more of its Arms, which were broke 
by the Violence of the Winds, as it happened by 
the fam6 Storm to one of my biggeft Oak .Trees; 
ifrhich lore down one of its greateft Arms, and 
• I 2 . which. 
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which fo rended the Oak's Body^ that, if I had riot 
felled it, the Water would have lodged, and fpoil- 
cd it in Time. This Beech, whofe Roots grew 
in a deep red Clay, over a chaljky Bottom, proved 
very found, and, being of great Bulk^ was fold to 
a Turner at Barkamfteady three Miles from my 
Houfe, for Cutting out long hollow Trays for 
Butchers, Turning out very wide Bowls, and ma- 
ny other large Utenfils to great Perfeftion ; be- 
caufe this Tree, by its bulky Body, admitted of 
being quartered, by which the beft of Turners- 
Ware could be made, that fells for much more 
than what we call Flitch- Ware, or that which is 
turned out of the intire round Part of the Tree, 
?nd then they commonly foon crack, if but admit- 
ted to ftand a little in the Sun or Air ; and indeed 
too often, though kept altogether in the Houfe, 
to the Deceiving of the Buyer, who for want of 
Judgment^ is obliged to take the Word of the 
Seller, and run the Rifque of having one for the 
other. This Tree's Body contained , in it many 
Feet of Timber^ and run very clear for a great 
Way, and fo thick, that fifteen Feet of Timber 
were contained in one Foot's Lenorth of it, which 
made it fell for Nine-pence a Foot, when that, of 
only a Foot or eighteen Inches Diameter, fold for 
no more than Six-pence. Beech of late, has been 
much more ufed than formerly for Axle-Trees^ 
Wheels, and other Utenfils, for, where thefe are 
almoft in conftant Ufe on the Road, it out-does 
Oak, Elm, or Afli. 

Of Beech Majte, A Gentleman "in Shropjhire^ 
defirous to raife a ten Acre Plantation of Beech in 
fhat Country, in 1741, being a plentiful Year of 
Mafte, endeavoured to get a fufficient Quantity of 
it oqt of our Country, becaufe we have many 
Beechen- Woods in the Weftern Parts of //(?r//57ri/- 
pirey befidcs great Numbers pf Trees growing in 
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Hedges, an3 in inclofcd Fields. The Gentleman 
was alked by fomc of the poorer Sort of People at. 
Gaddefden^ ten Shillings a Bufhel for gathering and 
felling him the naked Seed, clear of their ShtU or , 
Hufk ; for, though we abound in fuch Plenty of 
thcfe Trees, every Farmer is jealous of his Mafte, , 
and accordingly endeavours to preferve it for feed- 
ing his Swine and Poultry, who fome times get 
half, or wholly fat by it ; and then with giving 
them a few Pcafe or Beans to take off the oily 
Tafte of the Mafte, and harden their Flelh, we kill 
them to great Advantage : Or if they have a due 
Quantity of Bar^ey-meal, or Pollard, given them 
afterwards, it will foon puff them up, and make 
them delicate fwcet Porkers or Baconers. And fo 
careful are. we at Gaddefden^ to enjoy the Benefit 
of this; Beech Mafte {that drops off the many large 
Trees on our Green, or Common, that we yearly 
prefent, at our Copyhold-Court, a Penal Law a- 
gainft thofe who gather any Mafte, or its Shells, 
htioTt Ladj/'day. This Mafte commonly begins to 
fall at MicbaelmaSy and then many drive th^ir 
Turkies, as well as Hogs, to the Places of its Fall, 
where they get fat by only this Food; and arc • 
fdraetimes killed for the Spit, without having any 
Other Meat given them. 
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EL M defcribed. Divers Sorts, their Bulk. 
How to raife them. This Tree bears its Seed 
in fingle Teguments or Coverings, that are mcm-^ 
branaceous, with follaceous HuSs, whofe Leaves 
are rough and indented, and have a rugged-Bark. 
Of this, Mr. Evelyn fays, there are four or five 
^ ^ Sorts; 
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Sorts ; and, from the Difference of the Soil and 
Air, divers fpurious: But two only are moft wor- 
thy our Culture, the Vulgar, viz. the Mountain 
Elm, whofe Leaves are thicker arid more florid j 
and the Giaborous, or bare fmooth, delighting 
in the lower and moifter Grounds, where they will 
fometimes rife to above an hundred Feet in Height, 
and a prodigious Growth, in left than art Age. 
Though both thefe are raifed from Suckers, yet 
this latter comes well from the Seeds ; therefore \^ 
is thought to be the ancient Attinea^ for fuch an 
Elm they acknowledge to be raifed froln Seeds ; 
which being ripe about the Beginning of March 
(though frequently not till the following Month) 
will produce them : Let it be tried in Seafon, by 
turning and taking fome fine Earth, often refrelh- 
cd uAder fome ample fpreading Tree ; or to raife 
them of their Seeds (being well dried a Day or two' 
before) fprinkled in Beds prepared of good loamy 
frefli Earth, and fifting fome of the fineft Mould 
thinly over them, and watring theni when Need 
requires. Being rifen (which may be within four 
or five Months) an Inch above Ground (refrcftied 
and preferved^from "the fcraping of Bird5 and Poul- 
try) comfort the fmall tender Seedling by a fc- 
cond Sifting of more fine Earth to eftablilh them ; 
thus keep them clean weeded for the firft two 
Years, and cleanflng the Side-boughs : Or, till 
being of fitting Stature to remove into a Nurfery 
at wider Intervals, and even Rows, you may thin 
and tranfplant thetn in the famfe Manner as 'you 
.w/jre direfted for young Oaks j only tfley fhall not 
need above one Cutting; where they will grow left 
regular and hopeful. But, becaufe this is fome-^ 
thing troublefome, it is advifed that Suckers Ihould 
rather be planted about the End of OSloher^ when 
they will grow very well, as they will alfo from 
the Stumps a great while*' Stakes, fharpened af 

the 
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the Ends £pir ofhtr Purpofcs, take Root faitnliarly 
in moift Grounds, and become Trees. Tiuncljc- 
ons of the Boughs, and ^rms about a Yard or 
£11 Jong, chopped on each Side oppofite, and laid 
into Trenches half a Foot deep, and covered about 
two or three Fingers with good l^iould, yield a- 
buod^njtjy. The Scafon for this Work is about 
the End. of January ^ or early in Februatj^ if the 
Frofts impede not 5 and, after the firft Year, you 
may cut and faw the Truncheons off in as many 
Places ^s you find Caufc, and as the Shoots and 
rooteji Sprouts will dirc6t you, for Tranfplanta- 
tion. 

Divers Ways for propagating Ehns. Tranfplant- 
ing of Elms. JBefides the former Way of propa- 
gating EliDs, let Trenches .be funk twenty or thir* 
%y Yards fro/n fuch Trees as Hand in Hedge-rows, 
and in iuch Order as you defire your Elms fhouid 
grow: Where thcfe . Gutters are, noany young 
Elms wMl fpring from the fmall Roots of the ad- 
joining Trees, Divide, after one Year, the Shoots 
from their Mother Roots with a (harp Spade: 
Thci'e, tranfplanted, will prove good Trees, with- 
out Damage to tl^eir Progenitors : Or lop a young 
Elm, the Lop being about three Years Growth'; 
do it in the latter End of Marcb^ when ihe Sap begins 
to creep up into the Boughs, and the Buds ready 
to break into Lengths of four Feet flanting, leav- 
ing the Knot where the Bud feems to put fo^th in 
the Middle j inter thefe in Trenches of three or 
four Inches deep, and in good Mould well trod- 
den, and tho^ will infallibly produce JQU a Crop ; 
for even the fmalleft Suckers of Elms will grow 
(being fet) when the Sap is newly ftirring in them. 
There is ytt a founh Way no lefi expeditious; 
.Bare fome of the Mafter- roots of a vigorous Tree, 
within a Foot of the Trunk, and with your Aye 

make feveral Chop> putting a foiall Stone** intp 

every 
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every Clefr, to hinder their Clofurc, and give Ac- 
ccfs to the Wet ; then cover them three or foar 
Inches thick with Earth, and thus one fingle Elm, 
well ordered, will make a fair Nurfcry, which, af- 
ter two or three Years, you may feparate and plane 
in the Ulmarium^ or Place defigned for them ; 
and which, if it be in Plumps within ten or twelve 
Feet of each other, or in Hcdge*rows, it will be 
the better : For the Elm is a Tree of Confort, 
fociable, and fo affe&ing to grow in Company, 
that the very beft do almoft touch one another. 
This alfo protefts them from the Winds, and 
caufcs them to (hoot of an extraordinary Heigbf, 
fo as, in a little more than forty Years, they arrive 
to a Load of Timber, provided they be careful- 
ly cultivated, and the Soil propitious : For an Elm 
does not thrive fo faft in the Foreft, as where it 
raay enjoy Scope for the Roots to dilate and fpread 
at the Side of the Hedge-rows and Avenues, 
where 'they have the Air likewife free. Nou, 
That they do properly by Layers alfo. 0£ all the 
Trees in our Woods, none better fufFers-a Tranf' 
plantation than the Elm ; for you may remove a 
Tree of twenty Years Growth, with undoubted 
Succefs. , . < 

More of 7ranfjplanting of Elm^ how. fFalks in 
Spain. TFha^ Lands pleafe the Elm, Elms leafi 
hurtful to Corn and Pajiure. An Elm has been 
tranlplanted almoft as big as a Man's Waift ; but 
it was difbranched, all but the Summit, which was 
intire : And it was taken up with as much Earth 
as could be, and refrelbed with Abundance of Wa- 
ter. This is an excellent and expeditious Way for 
great Perfons to plant the Acceffes of their Houfes 
'with ; for, being difpofed at fixteen or eighteen 
Feet Interval^ they will in a few Years bear good- 
ly H^ds, and thrive to Admiration. Some em- 
plaifer the wounded Head of fuch over-grown 

Elms, 
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TSimSj with a Mixture of CJay and Horfe-dung, 
round about with a WilJ> of Hay, or fine Mofe,' 
which may do well if weJJ tempered, fo as the Ver- 
min neftle not in it. But for. more ordinary Planta- 
tions, younger Trees, which have their Bark fmooth 
and tender, clear of Wens and tuberous Bunches (Joe 
thofcof that Sort feldom come to be ftately Thees) 
about the Scantling of their Leg, and their Heads 
\ trim'd at five or fix Feet Height, are to be pre* 
. ferred before all other; but Experience tells us, 
you can hardly plant an Elm too big. — But do not 
pare the Roots within two Fingers of their Stem, 
cutting off the Head, nor ftrew Oats in the Pit, 
a& fbme/lo. — The incomparable Walks and Vifta's, ' 
belonging to the King and Grandees of Spairtj are 
reported to be Elms brought from England^ by 
Order of Philip the Second, before which, it did 
not appear, there were any of thefe Trees in all 
Spain. At the Efcurial, double Rows of them 
are planted in many Places for a League, together 
in Length, and iomt of them forty Yards high, 
which are kept ftripp'd up to the very top Branch, 
which mufi: needs render a moit glorious and a- 
greeable Sight; no Trce^ whatfoever becoming 
long Walks and Avenues, comparably with this 
^ majeftic Plant. The Elm delights in a found, 
fweet, and fertile Land, fomething more inclined to - 
loamy Mpifture, and where good Pafture is pro- 
duced ; though it will alio prolper in the gravelly, 
provided there ' be a competent Depth of Mould, 
^nd it be refrelhed ^ith Springs : In Defed: of 
which, being planted on the very Surface of the 
Ground, (the Swarth being firft pared away, and 
the Earth ftirred a Foot deep, or more) they will 
undoubtedly fucceed ; but, in this Trial, let the 
Roots be handfomely fpread, and covered a Foot, 
or more, in Height, and above, all firmly flaked^. 
This ii pradicable alfo for other Trees, where the 

: K Soil 
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Soil is over moift, or unkind : For a!5 the Elm 
does not thrive in too dry, fandy, or hot Grounds, 
no moreii^il] it abide the cold ^nd fpungy ; but in 
Places that are competently fertile, or a little ele- 
vated from thefe Annoyances, as we fee in the 
Mounds and Calling up of Ditches, upon whoie 
Banks^ the Female Sort does more naturally de* 
light. The Elm is, by reafon of its Afpiring and 
Growth (unleis it be topped to enlarge the Branches, 
and make them fpread low) the leaft offenfive to 
Corn and /Pafture Grounds : To both which, and 
the Catde, they aSbrd a benign Shade, Defence, 
and agreeable Ornament. 

How to plant Elms. French Elmz. Grt^g <f 
Elm. Felling of Elms. Ufe of Elms. An Elm 
ihould be planted as Ihallow as might be, for deep 
Interring of Roots is a great Miltake. Let new 
planted Elms be kept moift by frequent Refrelhings, 
upon fome half-rotten Fern, and Litter laid about 
the Foot of the Stem, the Earth a little ftirred and 
depreffed, for the better Reception' and Retention 
of the Water. Above all, the Plantation muft be 
carefully preferred from Cattle, and the Concuffi-^ 
ons of impetuous Winds, rill they are out of the 
Reach of one, and ftutdy enough to encounter 
the other. When jjou lop^' the Side-Boughs of an 
Elm, be careful to indulge the Tops, for they pro- 
ted the Body of you? Trees from the Wet, which 
always invades thofe Parts firft, and will in Time 
periih them to the fieart ; fo as Elms be^nning to 
decay, are not long profperous. This Lopping may 
be done about January for the Fire j and more fre- 
quently, if you defire to have them tall 5 or that you 
would form them into Hedges, for fo they maybe 
kept plai(h*d and thicken-'d to the higheft Twig^ 
affording both a magnificent and auguft Defence 
againft the Winds ind Sun. There is a Gluftcr of 
4sht French Elm in the little Garden near the 

Chapei 
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Chapel at Somerfei-Houfej that will perfeftly di- 
reft to the incomparable Ufc of this noble Tree, 
for Shade and Delight, into whatfoevcr Figure 
you will accuftom them. Elms have been grafFed 
to the great Improvement of their Heads. Virgil 
tells us, they will join in Marriage with the Oak, 
elpecialjy for fuch ligneous Kinds, if yoji graff 
under the Earth, upon or near the very Root it- 
felf, which is likely to entertain the Cion better, 
than when more expofed, till it be well fixed, and 
have made fomc coriiderable Progrefs. When you 
fcH, let the Sap be pcrfeftly in Repofe; aa it is 
commonly about Ntyoember or Deceniber^ after the 
Froft has well nipp'd them. And, I am told, that 
Oak and Elm, focut, the very Sapling (whereof 
Rafters, . Spars, &c. are made) will continue as 
long as the very Heart of the Tree, without De- 
c^y. In this Work cut your* Kerf near to the 
Ground \ but have a dre that it fufFer not in the 
Fall, and be ruined with its own Weight, This 
depends upon your Woodmonger's Judgltncnt in 
Difixandhing, and is a neceflary Cauftion in the 
Felling of all other Timber-trees. If any begin to 
doat, pick out fuch for the Axe. And rather triift 
to its Succeffor* Elm is a Timber of moft An- 
gular Ufe, cfpccially where it may lay continually 

' dry and wet, in Esitremes ; therefore proper for 
Water-works^ Mills, the Ladles and Soles of the 
Wheel, Pipes, Pumps, Aqueducts, Pales, Ship- 
planka beneath the Water-.Line, yc. 

Elm like Ebijry. Other Vfes of Elm. Some Elm, 

' that has been found buried in Bogs, has turned 
like the moft polilhed and hardeft Ebony, only 
difcerned by the Grain : Alfo, for Wheel-wright$ 
Handles for the finglc-hand Saw, the knotty for 
Naves, and Hubs, the ftraight and fmooth for 
Axle-trees, and the very Roots for curioufly dap» 
pled WQrks ^ fcarce has any fuperlor for Curbs of 

K 2 Coppers, 
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Coppers, Feathered ge and Weather-Boards (but it 
does not, without Difficulty, admit the Nail with- 
out Boring) Chopping-blocks, Blocks for the Hat« 
maker. Trunks^ Boxes to be covered with Lea* 
ther, and Coffins } for Dreffers, and Shovel-Board- 
Tables of great Length, and a luftrous Colour, if 
rightly feafon'd ; alfo for the Ca:rver, by Reafon 
of the Tenour of the Grrain, and Toughnefi, which 
fits it for all thofe curious Works of Frutages, Fo^ 
liage. Shields, Statues, and moft of the Ornaments 
appertaining to the Orders of Archite6kure, and 
for not being much fubje(5t to Warping. Of 
old, they afed it for Hinges and Hooks of Doors ; 
but then that Part of the PJank, which grew to- 
ward the Top of the Tree, was, in Work, to be 
always reverfed; and becaufe h: is*not fo fubjeft 
to rift« Viiruvius commends it for Tenons and 
Mortifcs : But befide thefe, and fondry other Env- 
ployments, it makes all the fecond Sort of Char- 
coal •, and finally, the Ufe of the very Leaves of 
this Tree, efpecially of the Female, is not to be 
dcfpifed, for being fuffercd to dry in the Sun opoa 
the Branches, and the Spray ftripp'd off about the 
Decreafc in Auguft (as alfo where the Suckers and 
Stolons are fupcrnumerary, and hinder the Thriving 
of their Nurfes) they will prove s a great Relief to 
Cattle in Winter, and fcorching Summers, whea 
Hay and Fodder is dear-, they will eat them be- 
fore Oats, and thrive exceedingly well with them ; 
remember only to lay your Boughs up in fome dry 
and fweet Corner of your Barn : It was for this 
the Poet prai^'d them, and the Epithet was as 
advifed : . , 

Fruitful in Leaves the Elm. 

In fome Parts of HerefordfUn^ they gather thetti 
.in Sacks for their Swine and other Cattle, accord- 
ing 
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ing to this Hufbandry. But 'tis ^ faid/ that their 
blooming Seeds make Bees obnoxious to the Lafk, 
at their iirft going abroad in the Spring, which 
indangers whole Stocks^ if a Remedy be not timely 
adhibited ; therefore, 'tis faid, in great Elm Couq« 
tries, they don*t thrive : The Truth of which is 
to be enquired into. -The green Leaf of the Elm, 
contuied, heals a green Wound or Cut 5 and, boil- 
ed with the Bark, confolidates fradured Bones. 
All the Parts of this -Tree arc abfteriive, and there- 
fore fovereign for the xonfolidating Wounds, and 
afiwage the Pains of the Grout. But the Bark de« 
cofted in common Water, to almoft the ConHftence 
of a Syrup, adding a third Part oi JquaVita^ is a 
mofi admirable Remedy for the Sciatica or Hip- 
gout, the Place being well rubb'd and chafed by 
the Fire. A Decoftion of the inward Part thereof 
has alfo been much ufed in Gargarifms, or Mouth- 
waters, &fr. 

Imvard Bark tf the Elm. How to pkmt Elm 
with ^ick'fet. Holhwnefs of Elm. Ebns for 
Waier-worh. Graffing of Elms. Furthermore, 
a Deco&ion of the Elm is an admirable fudorific 
and diuretic Medicine. When Quick-fet is plant- 
ed, it is advifed to plant an Elm every twenty « 
thirty Feet -, and, if in planting Elms at compe- 
tent Spaces, and in Rows, you open a Ring of 
Ground at about eighty Feet from the Stem, and 
prick in Quick-fet Plante, you may, after a While, 
keep them clipp'd at what Height you pleafe, and 
fo preferve them . from outward Annoyances. 
Elms are apt to be hollow^ which are cpmmonly. 
caufed by ignorant or carelefe Loppings whereby 
the Wet falls perpendicularly upon a Part, efpeci- 
ally the Head : In this Cafe, if there be fufficient 
found Wood, cut it to the Quick, and clofe to 
the Body, and cap the holbw P?irt with a Tar- 
paulin, or fill it with good ftijf Loam, Horfe- 

dung. 
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dung, and Tome Hay mingled. Old broken Boughs, 
if very great, are to be cut off at fomc Diftance 
frdm the Body *, but the fmalJer, clofe. The Oak 
will fuffer itfetf to be made a Pollard, that is, to 
have its Head quite cut off**, but tfie Elm, fo 
created, will perifh to the Foot, and certainly be* 
come hollow at laft, if it efcape with life. In the 
Mannor of Hwrtimy * in the Parifh of Eblrijbam in 
Surrjj there were lately Elms in good Numbers, 
which did bear almoft three Feet fquare, and 
''more than forty Feet in Height. They grew in a 
moift Gravel and in the Hedge-rows : They afieft 
gravelly and gritty, efpecially if mix*d with Loam. 
For Pumps and Water-pipjcs, I find none like the 
Elm. A fiiir Advance for fpeedy Growth,^ and 
noble Trees (efpecially for Walks and Avenues) 
may be aflfuredly expeded from the tjraffing of 
young Elms with the beft of their Kinds % and, 
where the goodlicft of thcfe are growing, the 
Ground ihould be plowed, and finely < raked, in 
the S^afon when the Scales fall ofi; that, the Show% 
crs and Dews faftening the Seed where the Wind 
drives it, it may take Root, and haften (as it will) 
to a fudden Tree ; efpecially if feafonable.Shread- 
ing be applied, which has ibmetimes made them 
arrive to the Height of twelve Feet by the firft 
three Years, after which they grow amain. And 
if fuch were planted, near to one another, it is aU 
mod incredible, what a filing they would be to 
our moft expofed Plantations, mounting up (heir 
wooden Walls to the Qouds. And indeed, tl^ 
Shelving, and natural Declivity of the Groimd, 
more or lefs, to our unkind Afpedb, and bleak 
Winds, does beft direfl: to the thickening d[ thcfe 
Prote£lions ; and the Benefit of t(^t foon appears, 
and Vecompenfes our Induftry in the Smdothnefi 
and Integrity of the Plantations fo deferuied. 
Therefore it is to be wi0i'd, that the Lands of 

z our 
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our Country Gcntkmcn were incircled with ftatc" 
ly Elms in Rows, fc?f. Such as are at Newhall in 
Mffe^ y near Tarmoutb^ at Barnes ; near London^ 
by the Marquis of Worcefier^ the Earl of i^x» 
the Earl bf Arlington at Etfim^ the Earl of C?Ai- 
r^ffici^ at Cernbury^ the Duke of L^^i^ at H^tmbU^^ 
tan \ and above ail. King Charles the Second, in 
the Parks of Greenmcb^f St. yames% Hyde-Pari^ 
Hampton-Court^ and Winifor. Dr. P/<7/ tells us 
of an Elm, at the Spurs, next the Ground, at 
leaft fix Yards Diameter, and of another gr^t old 
Elm growing in Magdalen-College Grove, .difbark- 
ed quite mund, at moft Places-two Feet, at fomc 
at kaft a Yard, or four Feet from the Ground 5 
which yet, for thefe mapy Years paft, has flourifli- 
ed as well as any Tree in ihe Grove: Thus Mr* 
Evelyn. . "' 

Mr. Lawfon'^ Account of Elm in Carolina. 
There are two Sorts of Elm, he fays ; the firft 
grows on high Land, and is near to the Engtifib. 
The Indians beat the Bark to Pulp, then dry it in 
a Chimney till it becomes reddilh, and this fiirves 
them to cure green Wounds, being of a* very ghi- 
tinous Nature, The other Elm grows on low 
GroUnd, and, with its Bark, both Et^UJb and /»- 
Hans make Ropes \ and for this Purpofe thejr peel 
the Bark in Marcb^ when the Sap begins to rife, ot 
rather circulate. Now mine. 

"The Difference of Elm. The Elm that grows 
cm Little Gaddefden - HiV^^ in Hertfordjhire^ is fo 
Aorc and tender, that it is fit for little elTe than 
Boards, notwithfiandii^ it grows on^ a red Clay ; 
and yet aj about three Miles Diftance, at Great 
Gaddefden^ on a red Clay, there grows excellent 
tou^ Elm, fit for Stocks of Wheels, and many 
otter fcrvkeable Ufes. Now the Rcafon for this 

Di^rence is allowed to be this : At Little Gad- \ 
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difden^ our red Clay has a Mixture of Sand ; but 
that, at Great Gaddefden^ is a pure red Clay. The 
Elm likewife anfwers the fame Goodnefs at Iving- 
bo^j Petftone^ Chedington^ and many other Places 
in BUcks^ where their Soil is a bluilh Clay, in 
which the toughefl of Elm grows to vaft Bulks, 
when a full Age is allowed them. By which it 
appears, that the Sand, that thus fhortens the Clay, 
caufes alfo the fame Quality in this Wood. And 
diis ought to be a Warning, and ferve as an Item 
to thofe Buyers of Elm, who are to ufe it in the 
Wheeler's Bufinels, and in ftmie other Trades, 
that they endeavour to know what Soil the Elm 
grew on; for, according to the Soil, fo will the 
WooSd prove 5 becaufe when Elm has not knit, 
weif, and you make Stocks of Wheels of it, it 
will crack, though you pitch them over ever fo 
well, and then the Wheels are fpoilcd. A 
Wheeler made feveral Pair of Wheels with our 
Gaddejden Elm, wHo was ignorant of its Nature, 
and, about five Years End, they were forced to be 
kid afide, by Reafoi^ their Stocks cracked and loo- 
fcned their -Spokes. Whereas, had the Elm come 
oJflT any of the blackifh, bluilh, whitifli, or red 
Clays, or Ipringy Gravels, the feme Wheels 
might have lafted twenty Years, or more* I have 
at this Time a Cart- Wheel, that, I am told, is 
between thirty and forty Years old, now in aftii- 
al Ufe on my Cart, which happened into my Pof- 
feffion by Accident, and which was made with 
right knotty hard Elm, whofe Grain run fo, that 
it was very hard to cut or chop it afunder. But 
that Elm which grows on a hurlucky, chalky, 
ftoi^iy, fandy, or (harp, dry, gravelly Bottom, ii 
feldom fit for the Wheeler's Ufe. However, Elm, 
in general, makes the ftrongeft and moft durable 
hoWoTN Ware \ becaufe it wn not crack like Beech, 

and 
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and ibme of others : Buc.ic has this Faulty it is apt 
to give an ill Tafte to the Liquor. 

How an Elm was damaged iy the Lofs of an 4rm. 
Elm is in its Prinie at fixty Years old \ yer many 
be intirely found at loo. An Elb felled on Gad- 
defden-Greeny in 1740, contained 120 Iquare Feet 
of Timber in its Body, and was fold for fifteen 
Pence a Foot, to the Carpenter^ as it ftood ere6t, 
at all Hazards: But it had like to prove a dear 
Bargain to him, for, when it was felled, there was 
difcovered a Wound that had been made, by one 
of its great Arms having been blown off a- 
bout twenty Years before,^ clofe to its Body, which 
had . let in fo much Water at Times, that rotted 
great Part of it to that Degree, -that it became 
like Touch- wood. Yet this Wound, in Time, 
healed up and ikinned over, which made the Part 
look found as the Tree ftood. However, this 
Damage did not altogether happen by the Water^ 
that got into the fraftured Pare \ but accordmg 
to the Judgment of feveral Ikilful Perfons, it was 
xnoftly occafioned by the Revultion of the Sap, 
which afcended to reed that Arn\, though its u- 
fual Veins, Arteries, or Sap-Veflels, and which, 
for Want of, to expend and confume fuch Sap, 
it flowed about the Infide of the Part, and, by De- 
grees, rotted fo much of its Body, as made the 
Gomleman-Owner, to allow an Abatement* of 
thirty Shillings out of his meer Generofity. This 
Tree had been tranfplanted to this Place, at near 
twenty Years Growth, and remained here about 
eighty afterwards, was intirely found from the 
Bottom .to a 'good Height, 'till the decayed Part 
<:ommenced, and fo again above the decayed Part, 
to its Top or End; In (hort, had it not been for 
this Accident, it had been all a firm Piece of Tim- 
ber, from one End to the other ; becaufe it was 
planted very hi^ at firft, and grew on a hazel 
S)3iface of Mould, of eighteen Inches deep, and 
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under that a red Clay. This Tree grew within 
half a Mile of my Houfc; and of this Accident 
I was an Eye-witnels ; for it lay on the Ground 
feveral Weeks after Felling, and both damaged and 
found Parts expofed to Speftators. Elms often blow 
down, becaufe he roots narrow, and has feldom 
more than one Tap-root. 

The Wheelers Way of fecuring Elm from the Da- 
P^^i^ of Weather. All Wheelers, in general, are fb 
much interefted in fecuring the Stocks of their 
Wheels, that they take a great deal of Care about 
the fame ; becatifes onr it depends in the Security of 
ail the reft of the Wheel. Now, to keep the Stock 
from cracking, . when the Spokes are driving in, and 
make it reflil all Weather afterwards for many- 
Years, the Wheeler fattens a Gudgeon, or little Piece 
of Wood, a little longer and bigger than a Man's 
Finger, in the Cfcnter of each End of the Stock ^ 
and then with a Pair of Pot-hooks, he turns it 
Jeifurely about and roafts it, as it were, pver a gen-^ 
tie Flame of Furz, Fern, or Shavings, for twen- 
ty or thirty Minutes, by which the Wood is fmoak- 
ed well, fliriyellcd clofer, made harder, and able 
to refift all Weather, for many Years. And for a 
further Affiftance, after the Wheel is compleatly 
inade, he rubs, over the whole Stock, melted Pitch. 
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Of the JB A Y-T R E E. 

TH K Baj^tree defcribed. How increafed. Where 
it thrives heft. Large Trees. . What good for ^ 
Vfe of Berriesy and Leaves, The Bay-tree is an Eu^ 
ropean Ever-green, confiderable for its Berries, 
which are black, whpfe Leaves are fhort, odorate, 
of a deep Grecn^ e^ch Berry containiog two Seed^^ 

John 
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John Evelytiy Efq; in his Sylva^ or Difeourfe ofFortfi^ 
trees y tcils us, they are incrcafed, both of their* 
Suckers, Seeds, and Berries, which fliould be drop- 
ping ripe before gathered, FUny\ Procefe was, the * 
gathering the Berries in January^ fprcading them till 
their Sweat be over, then putting them in Dung^ 
and fowing thenf. To fteep them in Water is as 
well as Wine. Some wafh the Seeds from their 
Mucilage, by breaking and bruifing the glutinous 
Berries -, then fow -them in March, by Scores in a 
Heap, and ifo they will come up in Clufters, but 
not fo fit for TranfplantatioD, as where they are in- 
terred as you would furrow Peafe. This Way, 
and fetting them a-part, which Mr. Evefyn moft 
commends, he hath raifed Multitudes, and, that in 
their Berries, without any further Propagation •, on- 
ly, for the firft two Years, they would be defended 
frorn the piercing Winds, which frequently deftroy 
them -, and yet the Scorching of their tender Leav^ 
ought not to make you dcfpair, for many of them 
will recover beyond Expeftation. This aromatic 
Tree greatly loves the Shade, yet thrives beft ih 
our hotteft Gravel, having once pafled thofe firft Dif- 
ficulties. Age and Culture, about its Roots, won- 
derfully augment its Growth ; by which there have 
been feen Trees of them near thirty Feet high, 
and almoft two Feet Diameter. They are fit alfo 
both for Arbour and Palifadc-work -, for the Gar- 
dener underftands when to prune and keep it from 
growing too woody. The Berries are emollient, 
fovereign in AfFcftion of the Nerves, Colics, Gar- 
garifms, Baths^ Salves, Perfurnes ; and fome have 
ufed the Leaves inftead of Cloves. It is a com- 
mon Thing with Nurfes to help the Children of the 
Gripes, to boil Bay-leaves in their Food ; and 
they adorn oiir Houfes at Chriftmas. The Kernels 
of thefe Berries are very like Wheat \ and when it 
has been thought that it has rained Wheat; ic has 
|)cen believed to be nothing but thefe Berries drop- 

L 2 ped 
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ped from thcfe Trees. Oi late Years Abundance 
of thcfe Trees have been raifed and kept in Boxes 
2uid pots, with curious round Heads, and fingle 
Stems of four, five, or fix Feet high, or more, and 
brought us over from Flanders and Holland ; the 
great Ufe of which has encouraged us to raife them 
here. Several of thefe Trees were killed about- 
Gaddefden^ by the fevcrc Froft of 1739 ; as it did 
many other Vegetables that were not able to with- 
ftand the Violence of our high, cloggy, cold Situa- 
tion, which ufed to be called, ^be Alps ^/Hertford- 
ihire, by the late Dr. Brahin: The common Sort 
doth well enough in the Ground, if it be but cover- 
ed any Ways from too long continuing Froft and 
ctming Winds ; and, when it is frozen, it will ihoot 
out again, if cut down to the Ground ; bur, if it be 
not cut, it will die. Some think, this may be graffed 
on the Service and the Alh. 



C H A P. VI. 
0/ /-&^ M A IP L E. 

TH E Maple defcrihed. Its Propagation and Vfe, 
Pliny^j Account of it. This is a Tree bearing 
its Seed in fingle Teguments or Coverings, that ard 
menlbraneous, and aiate Seed-vefTels or Keys^ being 
dpuble, and having fmall Leaves, divided into five 
Segments, and it is a brittle Wood. This Maple, 
of which Authors reckon very many Kinds, was 
of old held in equal Eftimation almoft with the 
Citron 5 efpecially the Brufcum^ the French Maple^ 
and the PeacockVtail Maple, which is that Sort 
fo elegantly unduliated and crifped into Variety of 
Curls. And it is to be wifhed, we had growing 
here the German Acer^ and that of Virginia^ aa 
excellent Tree. They are all produced of the Keys, 
" ^ the Aih (after a Yearns Interment) and, like td 

It, 
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ky tSt& a found and dry Mould, growing both in 
Woods and Hedge-rows, efpccially in the latter, 
v^hich, if. rather hilly than low, afford the faireft 
Timber. It is atfo propagatwl by Ijiyers knd 
Suckers. By fhredding op the Boughs to a Heax)^ * 
It will fhoot to a wonderful Height iri a little Time ^ 
but, if you will lop it for the Fire, do it in 7^- 
nuary^j keep no Pollards or fpreading Trees, for 
a clammy Dew falls from them that hurts what 
grows under. The Timber is far fupcrior to Beech 
for all Ufes of the Turner, who fecks it for Difhes, 
Cups, Tfays, Trenchers, G?f. As the Joiner, for 
Tables, Inlayings, and for the Dclicatcncfs of the 
Grain, when the Knu|K and Nodofitics are rarely 
diaper'd, which does much advance its Price. Alfo, 
for the Lfghtnels under the Name Acer^ employed 
often by thofe who make mufical Inftruments, 
There is a large Sort, which we call the Sycamore. 
But the Defcription of the Icflcr Maple, and the 
ancient Value of it, is worth the Citing : The 

, Maple (fays Plit^) for the Elegancy and Finenefs 
of the Wood, is next to the very Cedar itfelf ; there 
are feveral Kinds of if, efpecially the White, which 
is wonderfully beautiful : This is called the French 
Maple, and grows in that. Part of Itahf that is on 
the other Side the Po beyond the Alps : The other 
has a curled Grain, fo curidufly maculated, that; 
from a near Refemblance, it was aftually called the 
t^eacocks'tail, £ffr. He goes on, The Brufcum or 
Knur is wonderfully fair, but the MoUufcum is count- 
ed moft precious ; both of them Knobs and Swel- 
lings out of the Tree. The Brufcum. is more intri- 
cately' crifpM, the MoUufcum not fo much ; large 
Planks for Tables would be preferred before Cedar 
or Citron (for fo fome Copies read it) but now 
they ufe re only for fmall Table-books, and with 
Its thin Boards to wainfcot Bed- tetters with. The 
Brufcum is of a blackifh Kind, . with which they 
ihake Tables. Thu$ far Pliny. ' Such fpottcd Tar- 

- '" ■ blcs 
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t>les were the Tigrine and Pantberine CurioGcies of, 
being fo named from its natural Spots and Macula* 
tioos. 

tables of mighty Value. Divers Woods finely cbam- 
fered. ^€ ancient Citern^ or Citron^wood^ where it 
grew. Maple of high Value with Virgil. Rich Fur- 
niture our Interefi. Such a Table, as I before men- 
tioned, was that of Cicero^ which coft him 10,000 
Sefterces : Such another had Jfinius Gallus. That 
of King Juba was fold for 15000, and another 
which my Author read of, at 140,000 H. S, which, 
at three Pence Sterling, arifes to a pretty Sum, about 
1 750 /. and yet, that of the Mauri tanian Ptolemy 
was far richer, containing four Feet and a ha]£ Dia- 
meter, three Inches thick,' which is reported to 
have been fold for its Weight in Gold. Of that 
Value they were, and fo madly luxurious the Age, 
that when they at any Time reproached their Wives 
for their wanton Expenfivenefs in Pearl, and other, 
' rich Trifles, they were wont to retort and turn the 
Tables upon their Hufbands. The Knot of the 
Timber was moft efteemed, and is faid to be much 
refembled by the female Cyprefs ; we have now 
as beautiful Planks of fome Walnut-trees near the 
Root; and Yew, Ivy, Rofewood, A(h, Thorn, 
and Olive yield incomparable Pieces 5 but the great 
Art was in the Seafoning and Politure ; for which 
lad, the Rubbing with a Man's Hand, who came 
warm out of the Bath, was accounted better than 
any Cloth, as Pliny reports. Some contend, this 
Citron was a Part near the Root of the Cedar» 
which, as they defcribe that,- is very Oriental, and 
odoriferous ; but moft of the Learned favour the Ci- 
tron, and that it grows not far from Tangier^ about 
the Foot of Mount Atlas^ whence happily fome indu- 
ftrious Perfon might procyre it from the Moors. The 
learned Dr. Grew has Ibewn fome Reafons for the 
pretty Undulations and Chamfers, which we fre- 
quently find in divers Woods. Surely there have 

been 
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been fome Maples of large Bulk and noble Shades, 
that Virgil ftiould chufe it for the Court of his Evan-^ 
defy one of the worthieft Princes,in his befli: of Poems, * 
fitting in his Maple Throne : And when he brings 
his ^neas into the Royal Cottage, he makes him this 
memorable Compliment : Greater, fays great C^w&y^ 
than ever was yet (poke at the Efcurial^ the Louvre^ 
or fFbite-balL 

ms bumble Roof^ tbis Yujlie Courts /aid bCy . 
Received Acidcs^ €rown*dwitbVi£lory: . . 

Scorn not {great Gueft) the Steps where be has trody 
But WeaUb contemn^ and imitate a God. 

It is not only m'y Author, but divers others that 
cali the Romans madly luxurious, for buying Tables 
and other Furniture at very great Rates. Altho* 
Luxury fignifies nothing but Excefs, which is, if 
fchere be but a Ribbon more, when a Pack-thread 
would fcrve the Tiirn ; yet it is generally fpokc 
with fuch an Emphafis, as if it was highly crimi- 
nal, which I .cannot underftand ; for, fuppofe a 
Nobleman wlfh us be worth 30,000/. a Year, and 
has 100,000 /.in Money, Ihall he live with a loooo/. 
a Year, and fave all the reft to buy more Land, 
and io ad infinitum? At this Rate he will never 
enjoy himfelf, nor his Eftate, only, perhaps, may 
have his Head cut off, that others may enjoy hb 
Eftate at one Time or other : Befides, if we will 
ufe no Finery, we fliall fell but little ; but, by 
ufing much, we (hall get and make fuch Store here, 
as to furriilh the World with it, and the Nacioti 
will get more than what we ipend docs firft roft. 

A further Account of the Mapk. The Wood 
of this Tree is fofter than that of Beech, and har- 
der than the Sycaitiore 5 and, being of a whitjfli' 
Colour, is aplproved of, by the Turner, for iriak- 
ing Hollow- ware^ but moft of all for Tfenehewi 

becaufe , 
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becaufe its delicate Colour and Graio is moft plead- 
ing to the Houfewife, for this has no Heart, no more 
• than Beech, and feils for the fame Price, Six-pence 
per Foot, If this Tree is kept trimmed qp in its 
In&ncy, and continued to a ^ood Height, before 
a.fpreading Head is allowed it, it will grow into 
a uraif, fmooth, pleafanc Body, that will arrive 
Ibmetimes to two Feet fquarc in rich Earth. This 
Wood' agrees with Clay, Loam, Gravel, Chalk, 
and moil other Soils, and will grow, in Standard, 
Hedge, or Coj;^»ce in Stems, in all which Forms 
I liave it at this Uhder-growth. 






CHAR VIL 
Of the' S y CAM'O RE. 

THIS qukk^growing T^ee is eafily propagat* 
ed, but not fo much planted as heretofore 
about Yards and Gardens, becaufe, where its 
broad Leaves drop, they ipoil the Place by brecd- 
mg Grais and Weeds. Mr« Lawfonh Charader of 
it in America is, that it grows in a low, fwampy 
I^nd, by River-Hdes : Its Bark is quite^diJSerent 
from, the EugUlby and the molt beautiful \ ever faw 
(fays he) being mottled and clouded with feveral 
Colours, as white, blue, (Sc. It bears no Keys, 
but a Bur, like the fweet Gum. Its Ufes I am 
Ignorant of. Yet wouW this Tree be very pleafant* 
ly . (eryiceabie in England and dfewherei if planted 
^^sofdii^ ito Mr. CoUinfin^s Letter tp^ Mr. Bradley^ 
'^fTrrr'M^^y gpqd £ila£es and fine. Seats, that lie 
^^^ Sc^-coaft% are j-endered very, u^pleafent and 
ii»^inn)pdious»M by their Expo^nels to the Fury of 
the 1 W>eajh^i:. Sooie Attempt^ have . been made 
tQ}i$^€f& tjiis Gripvaf ce, chiefly ^ by making Pian* 

•v.:. /.'J . fucceeded. 
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liicceeded, wliich, I am pc^rfuadid, principally pro- 
ceeds from a wrong Choice of Trees for fuch Ex- 
pofures. In my Journey along the Sca-Coafts of 
South IValeSy I obferved the great Maple, or what 
is commonly called the Sycamore, completely to 
anfwer the Defign of fuch cxpofed Plantations, it 
growing upright, ftanding firm, and arriving to ar 
great Magnitude, though in the moft cxpofed Situa- 
tions, A particular Inftance of the great Service, 
Benefit, and Beauty of this (I may fay) defpifed 
Tree Is at Morgam^ z Seat of the Lord ManfePs^ 
near the Sea, where his Garden and fine Orangery 
are on one Side protefted by a ftately Grove of this 
Tree, and on another Side by a beautiful Row. 
The Gardener toJd me, that, after feveral Effays, this 
Tree was only found to fucceed heft, and even to 
thrive, in a Tempeft. I (hall fubmit to thy better 
Judgment, if this will be worth communicating to 

the Public, and am thy fincere Friend, — P.C. . 

This Tree is an extraordinary quick Grower, and 
comes up from Seed jthe fame Spring we fow 
them. 



^ -M^i 



CHAP. VIII. 

Of the BIRCH. 

BIRCH (Jefcrihedy how propagated^ and where it 
thrives. Its Ufes, Birch Wine. Birch is a 
Tree bearing its Seed inf fingle^ Teguments or Co- 
verings, i^/z. in Catkin's, and called a juliferous Tree 
of leffer Leaves, having tender reddifh Twigs, with 
fmooth and white Branches. This Birch is altoge- 
* ther produced of Roots and Suckers (though it 
Iheds a Kind of Santera^ or Seed, likie the Elm, 
about the Spring) which being planted at four or 
five Feet Interval, in fmall Twigs, will fuddenly 

M rife 
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rife to Trees, provided they afFcd the Ground, 
which cannot well be too barren ; for it will thrive 
in the dry, wet, fandy, and ftony M^rlhes and Bogs; 
the Water-galls and uliginous or moorifh Parts of 
Forefts, that will hardly bear any Grafs, do many 
Times fpontaneogfly bear it in Abundance, whether 
the Place be high or low, and nothing comes amifs 
to it. Plant the fmall Twigs or Suckers having Roots, 
and after the firft Year cut them within an Inch of 
the Surface ; this will caufe them to fpout in ttrong 
. and lufty Tufts, fit for Coppice and Spring- woods ^ 
or, by reducing them to one Stem, render them in 
a very few Years fit for the Turner, Though Birch 
be the worft of Timber, yet it is ufed for Ox-yokes } 
alio for Hafps, fmall Screws, Paniers, Brooms, 
Wands, Bavin-bands, and Withs for Faggots ; and 
claims a Memory for Arrows, Bolts, and Shafts, 
our old Englijh Artillery j alfo, for Dilbes, Bowls, 
Ladles, and other domeftic Ucenfils, In Nevh 
England^ Our Northern Jmericans make Canoes, 
Boxes, Buckets, Kettles, DiQies, which they few 
and join very curioufly with Thread made of ^Ce- 
dar Roots, and divers others domeftic Utenfils, as 
Bafttts, and Bags, with this Tree, whereof they have 
a blacker Kind j and, out of a certain Exprefcence 
from the Bole, a Fungus, which being boiled, and 
beaten, and dried in an Oven, makes excellent 
Spunk or Touch-rwood, and Balls to play withall. 
They alfo make fmall-craft Pinnaces of Birch, ril> 
bing them with white Cedar, and covering them 
with large Flakes of Birch Bark, few them with 
Thread of Spruce-roots, and pitch them, as it 
feems we did even here in Britain. Alfo for Fuel, 
great and fmall Coal, which laft is made by char- 
ring the flendereft Birch and Summities of the 
Twigs ; as, of the Tops and Loppings, Mr. 
Haward*$ new Tan. The inner. filken Bark was 
anciently ufed for Writing-tables, ^ven before the 

Invention 
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Invention of Paper'; and with the outward, and 
thicker, the coarfer Part are divers Houfes in 
Prij^^ Poland^ and thofc poor Northern Trafts, 
covered, inftead oF Slates and Tiles. Of the whiteft 
Part of the old Wood, found commonly in doating 
Birches, is made Ground for fweet Powder ; and of 
the quite confumcd and rotten is raifed^the beft 
Mould for the raifing of divers Seedlings of the 
rareft Plants and Flowers j befides thefe, moft ChiU 
dren know the Ufe of Madam Birch. 

The Sap or fFine of the Birch-tree. This Tre* 
yields tbe beft Sap of any Tree in Enjland^ and 
the moft in Quantity, prepared either with Honey 
and Sugar into a Wine j whichj being now frequent- 
ly made, hath obtafned the Name of Birch- Wine, 
being a very pleafant and innocent Liquor, and 
retaineth a very fine Flavour of the Tree it came 
from. Where this Tree plentifully grows, jreat 
Quantities of this Liquor may be cjttrafted, by cut- 
ing ofF fomc fm^ll Branches, in the Mouths of 
the Bottles, into which the Cryftallne Liquor 
will diftii 5 feveral Bottles may thus hang on one 
Tree i or by boring or cutting any Part of the 
Stem of the Tree, and by a Chip, or the like, 
CO guide the Sap into the Neck of the Bottle. By 
tSther of which Ways, great Quantities of this Li- 
quor may be extrafted in the Month of February 
or Beginning of March^ when the Sap afcends, 
and before the Spring of the Leaf ;^ it will run 
freely, when the Wind is South or Weft, or the 
Sun fhines warm 5 but not at all, if the Weather 
be very cold, or in the Night Time. Some 
have reported, that ^ Birch-tree will yield in twelve 
or fourteen Days its own Weight in this Liquor ^ 
I ftiall not perfuade 'any Man to believe it, al- 
tho' It be iTooft evident, that a few Trees will yield 
you^ a great Quantity of it. This Liquor, thus ex* 
traftcd and tr^jly prepared, makes a very delicate 

M a Repaft 
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Repaft. In America Birch grows on all the Banks 
of their Rivers, and runs up very high, but there 
is none of them feen in the Salts. Its Bark is 
fomewhat different from i\it , Eur c^ean Birch. In 
jlpril it buds, and then the Paralceecoes dotrk to 
eat them. But, as to ics Wine, the Indians are 
pcrfe6l Strangers to it. 



CHAP. IX. 

» 

0//i&^ LAUREI^TREB. 

THIS is an Ever-green, whofe Wood is next to 
Box, and (b tough, that Carpenters make their 
Heads of ChiiTels with it; grows befl: in fhady 
Places, and therefore is planted againft the Sides of 
Houfes, yet will bear a cold Afpedl on a clayey Si- 
tuation, and even grow under the Drip of Eves 
of Houfes, where it will preferve its fi/^e green 
Colour in the greateft Perfeftion; and for this 
Reafon it is a very proper Plant for adorning Ar- 
bours, Viftoes, Walks, and Avenues, cither in 
Hedges or Standard-trees ; and more, if they arc* 
kept clipped and pruned by an ingenious Gardener, 
in the feveral Shapes they will admit of. It 
may be propagated as the Bay-tree, and, if it en- 
joys a good Soil, it will acquire a Body of a 
Foot or more Diameter. It makes a fine coloured 
Wine that is ,yery pleafant for a Glafe or two, 
but i%, very apt to caufe Sicknefs, if drank in a 
Jarge Quantity. Its Leaves have been bruifed 
^nd diftilled in • conimon Water for a Trial of 
their Nature, and by giving three Spoonfuls of it 
JO a Dog, it^ proved fuch a Poifon as killed him 
in about a Minute's Time ; and why the Wine, 
made of its Berries, does not poifon the human 
Body, may be, bccaufe the Spiling and Fermen- 
tation' 
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Cation of it breaks, evaporates, and cures its ill 
Properties. See the Receipt and more of this in 
my Book, intitled, The Modern Cyderift. This 
Tree may be bed raifed by fctting ar\d fowinjg 
the Berries, -or Seeds, as Acorns are, in Drills, 
^nd they will fpring the firft Year. There is a 
wild Sort growing in our Woods, that are of a 
.more poifonous Nature. 

' 11 Willi * I 11 fc— — I 11 !■.■— ^i—i— n^— py— ^^i—^w.^ 

C H A P. X. 

I 

0/ the Lignum Vitae, or Tree of Life. 

GUAIACUM, or Lignum Viu, defcriSei. 
How to propagate it. Its Ufe. How tfiucb im^ 
ported. Sumach^ Saunders^ Brazil, and Logwood. 
Nephritic-wood. Lignum Rhodium. Ehony^ and 
Princess IVood. There is, at this Time, a goodly 
ever-green Tree of this Sort growing on Little Gad^ 
defden-billj in Hertfor^ire, where it has flood Time 
out of Mind, in a loamy Soil, of about two Feet 
deep, and, under that, a red Clay, Its Body ap- 
pears perfeftly found, and very hard, growing a- 
bout thirty Feet high, and, in fome Part of it mea- 
fu res near a Foot Diameter, and bears a Berry of a 
Cinnamon Colour, in Shape like a Barberryl Its 
named Guaiacum, Pock-wood, or Lignum Vitie^ 
which is a Tree principally taken Notice of for its 
Ufe in Phyfic, being a Diaphoretic, or fweating 
. Medicine, as well as a Cathartic, of a hot, biting 
Tafte, and is much ufed againft the Pox, This 
Tree grows of evefy Layer to a very tall,.ftraighr, 
goodly Tree, hardy in all Seafons : The Wood is 
incomparable for the Turner of Bowls, Boxes, Cups, 
and other Curiofities ; and the Leaf, fmelling like 
Ointment, makes one of the bed for green WoundSj^ 

jfuddenly clofing them, fo that Mr. Evelyn wonders 

• ' 'it 
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it is not planted more frequently in J£ngland. There? 
was a great Tree of this Sort in the Queen's Gar- 
den, at Theobalds ; but it is deftroyedt The narrow 
Leaves of it wer-e then in Efteeai to cure Agues, by 
laying them to the Soles of the Feet, and renewing 
them, as they grew dry. The Chips, boiled in 
Water, have been very nnich ufcd, not only for tne 
Cure of the Pox, but the Scurvy j as alfo the Oil, 
and the Gum. The Gum, in particular, is now 
become almoft an univerfal and the beft of Reme- 
dies for the Gout and Rheumatifm, being of fo' 
powerful a Nature, that I have known it take oflF a 
moil vioknt^ racking Pain of the Gout, in one 
Night's Time, that had feized the Foot of my 
Friend, and caufed it to fwell very much, by the 
Vchcmency of it. But then the Gum muft be 
taken in a right Manner, or elfe it won't anfwer. 
There are fcveral Ways to do this, but this has 
been often experienpcd to do the Feat, viz. * 

Infufe hllf an Ounce of its Powder in a Pint of the 
beft Rum, then put half a Quarter of a Pint of the 
Liquor into half a Pint of Ale, and drink it on 
an empty Stomach going to Bed 5 do this two 
Nights together, and it v^iu furely anfwer, in agreax 
Degree. — Some add Snake-root in. Powder, or by 
Infufion : But this at Choice. The Wood is ufed, 
I believe, for all the Ufes jfhat Box was wont to be, 
except where there was Need for a bright O)lour, 
as Rules and other mathematical Inftruments, tliat 
muft have Figures on them. Rollers, Punch-bowls, 
and other ufeful Things take up a great deal of this 
Wood, befides which there are feveral other Woods 
imported, as Sumach, Saunders of all Kinds, Brazil, 
and Logwood, which are ufed by the Dyer -, but 
whether they will grow here I cannot fay. We alfo 
tcoport Nephritic-wood, which is eftcemed good 
tgainft the Stone, and is fuch (tho'ofa lighdrft Co- 
lour) that, if you infufe it in fair cold Water, it will 

make 
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make it look blue, like Syrup of Violets. Alfo 
Rhodium of Rofc-wood (chiefly from the Canaries) 
which is ufed much in Sweet-bags, and the Oil for 
many Ufes. Ebony and Princes-wood are ufed for 
Looking'-glafs Frames, and feveral other Occafions. 
Oh ! how thankful ought Men to be for God*s in- 
finite Mercy, in creating and communicating the 
Knowledge of this moil excellent Remedy, that 
prefently removes the exquiflte Pain both of the 
Gout anid Rheumatifm. 

CHAP. XI. 

O/Zi&rLIMETREE. 

LJ M E^r R E E defcrtbed. How raifed. TKtt ' 
Tree bears its Seed in (ingle Teguments, or 
Coverings, and its Seeds are contained in round 
Bottoms: It hath broad Leaves ending in a Point, 
being fmoother above than underneath, bearing a 
fwcet Bbflbm, and a round Fruit, about the Big- 
nefs of a Pea, containing one Seed. Mr. Evelyn 
tells us, that the Lime-tree (or .Linden) is of two 
Kinds ; the Male (which feme think but a finer 
Sort of Elm) is harder, fuller of Knots, and of a 
redder Colour, but producing neither Flower, nor 
Seed (fo conftantly and fo mature, with us) as does 
the Female, whofe Bloffom is alfo very odoriFe* 
rous, perfuming the Air; the Wood is likewife 
thicker, of fmall Pith, and not* obnoxious to the 
Worm. Lime-trees may be raifed, either of the 
Seeds, in OStober^ or (with better Succefs) by the 
Suckers and Plants, which fhould be cultivated 
like the Elm. Prolific Seeds will be white and 
full, if bit, or cut. Be fure to collect your Seeds 
m dry Weather, airing them in an open Room, and 

referving them in Sand till Mid-February^ when you 

may 
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may fow them in pretty ftrong, frefh, and loamy 
Mould, kept fhaded and moift, as che Seafon re- 
quires, and clear of Weeds ; and,, at the Period 
of two Years plant them out, drelTed and pruned, 
as Difcretion (hall advife. But not only by Suckers 
and Layers at the Roots, but even by Branches 
lopped from the Head, may this Tree be propa- 
gated ; and, peeling off a little of the Bark, at a 
competent Diftance from the Stem, or Arms, and 
covering it with Loam mingled with rich Earth, 
they will (hoot their Fibres, and may be feafonably 
feparated : Bur, to accelerate i.his, apply a Liga- 
ture above the Place, when the Sap is afcending, 
or beneath when it defccnds; from June to No- 
vember you may lay them ; the Scrubs, lefs ereft, 
do excellently to thicken Coppices, and will yield 
lufly Shoots, and ufeful Fire«.wood. The Lime- 
tree affefts a rich feeding, loamy Soil, where they 
Ivijl grow incredibly for Speed and Spreading. 
They may be planted as big as one^s Leg ; their 
Heads topped at about fix or eight Feet Bole ; thus 
it will become, of all others, the moft proper and 
beautiful for Walks, as producing an upright Body, 
fmooth and even Bark, ample Leaf, fweet Bloflbiii, 
and a goodly Shade at the Diftance pf eighteen or 
twenty Feet. They are alfo very patient of Pruning ; 
but, if it taper over-much, fome collateral Bough 
ibould be fpread to check the Sap ; which is beft 
done about Midfummer •, and, to make it grow up- 
right, take off the prepondering Branches with Dif- 
cretion, and fo you miy correft any other Tree, and 
redrefs its Obliquity. The Root, in Tranfplanting, 
fhould not be much lopped-, and this is a good 
Leffon for all young planted Trees. 

Great Lime-trees removed. Advantages of the Lime* 
tree. Vfes of the Lime-tree. How kept from Danger. 
Its phyfical Ufe. Dijlance for Walks. Magnitude. , A 
Prince Elcftor did, at Midfummer^ remove very 

I great 
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great Lime-trees^ from om of his Forefts, to a 
fteep Hijl, exceedingly expofed to the Sun, at Hei- 
delhurgh: They grow behind that ftrong Tower, 
on the South- weft and moft torrid Part of the Emi- 
nence; being of a dry, reddilh, barren Earth, yet 
do they prolpcr rarely well ; Bat the Heads were 
cut off, and tlie Pits, into which they were tranf- 
pJanted, ^ere filL*d with a Compofition of Earth 
and Cow*dung, which was exceedingly beatep, and 
io diluted with Water, as it became almoft a liquid 
Pap ; in this were the Roots plunged, covering the 
Surface with the Turf: A Angular Example ! Other 
Perfediofls of the Tree (befides its unparalleli*d 
Beauty for Walks) are, that it will grow almoft in 
all Grounds ; . that it lafts long ; that it foon heals 
its Scars \ that it afie(5b Uprightnefs ; that it ftout- 
ly refifts a Storm ; that it feldom becomes hollow. 
The Timber of a well-grown Lime is convenient 
for any Ufc that the Willow is, but much to be ' 
preferred, as being both ftronger, and yet lighter -, 
whence ^r^// calls them Ttilias /w^j; and therefore 
fit for Yokes, and Boxes for the Apothecaries : 
Becaufe of its Colour, and eafy Working, and that 
it is not fubjed to fplir. Architects make with it 
Models for their dcfigned Buildings, and fiiaaU Sta- 
tues ; and Httle (Curious Figures have been carv'd 
oflF the Wood. With the Twigs they make Baf- 
kets and Cradles., and of the fmoothcr Side of the 
Bark, Tablets for Writing', for the antientP&*/yr^ 
is but our lUlia. The Grecians made Bottles of ir^ 
which they finely rofined within-fide ; fo likewife 
for Pumps of Ships, and Lattices for Windows. 
The Engravers in Wood do fometimcs make Ufc 
of this fine Material 5 and even the coarfeft Mem- ^ 
brane, or Slivers of the Tree, growing betwixt the 
Bark and the main Body,- they now twift into Bafe- 
ropes ; befides, the Truncheons make a far better 
Coal for.Gunpowdcr, than that of Alder itfelf •, and 

N the 
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tb^ extraordinary Candour md Lightneft has digni* 
fled it, above all rKe Woods of our Forreft, in the 
Hands of the Wbite-Suff Officers of the Court. 
Thofe Royal Plantations of thefe Trees, in the 
Parks of Hafnpton-Court and St. James\ will fuffi- 
ciently inftrud, how thefe, and a)l other (ingle 
Trees, are to be governed, and defended from In- 
juries, till they are able to prote<% themleli^s. Some 
ihelter them with three or four Deal-boards \ which 
is not approved of, becaufe it keeps them from the 
free Air. This is of admirable ¥StGt againft the 
Spilepfy, for which the delicately fcented Bloi&ms 
are held prevalent. The Diftance fof Walks may, 
in rich Ground, be eighteen Feet ; in a more ordi- 
fsary, fifteen or fixteen. The Berries, reduced to 
powder, cure the Dyfentery, and ftop Blood at-the 
Jfofe: The diftilled Water is good againft the 
Epilepfy, Apoplexy, Vertigo, Trembling of th« 
Heart, and Gravel. Schroder commends a Muci* 
lag^ of the Baiic for Wounds, and other Diftem^ 
pers. Sir ^tbomas Brown gave an excellent Account 
of a Lime-tree, at Depebam in Norfilk^ that, in the 
leaft Part of the Trunk, jiivhich was about two Yards 
from the Ground, was, at lead, eight wd a half 
yards in Circumference, and, about the Root, iiigh 
die Earth, fixteen Yards i and, half a Yard above 
that, about twelve Yards : The Height, to the 
upp^rmoft Boughs, about thirty Yards. 

jfnoiber Perfin^s Account of the Lime-ireo. The 
Lime-tree delights in a good, rich Garden-foil, and 
thrives not in a .dry, hungry, cold Land. It is 
raifed from Suckers, as the Elm, or from Seeds, or 
from Berries, which, in the Autumn, drop from 
the Trees, We have a Sort of fitia^ that grows 
wild here in EngkMd^ which almoft equals thofe 
brought out of HoUand^ whcri Acre are Nurferieg 
to raifc thcrai ftralght and comely. This Tree is,' 
next the Phtanusi of all other, the moft proper 

and 
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ttii beautiful for Walks, ad prodticing an upright 
Body, ftndotb and even Batk, Mtnple liCaf, fwett 
Blofions and a goodly Shade at the Diftance of 
eighteen or twenty Feet, their Heads topped, at fix 
OF eight Feet high 1 but$ if they are fofifered^ to 
mount without Check, they become i itraight ^nd 
tall^Tree in a little Time, especially if they grow near 
together ; they afFord a very pleafant, dark Shade, 
and perfume the Air, in the Months of. June and 
Jufyy with their fragrant Bloilbms ; and entertain a 
mellifluous Army, of Bee^ front the Top of the 
Morning, till the cool and dark Evening compels 
their Return : No I^ree ii more utliform, both in 
its Heighf and Ipreadmg Breadth. I have known 
neellent Ladders made of Lime-tree Poles, of 
a very great Length ; the Wood may alfo fervt 
for feverai meehadic Ufes, like onto other foft and 
aquatic Woods. 

*i^fc^iM^MS^*iiJMriiii m I H I I n i I I I I I tr I ti ll H i I III II 

CHAP. XIL 

0//i^ QUICK, (fr WHIP.BEAM, 

THIS Tree, according to its Namei will 
grow a^pace, like a Beech^ in lights chalky 
Soils ; but, in ftiSer Land, it grows more flowly* 
k makes a pretty Show with its filver Leaves and 
red Berries i but I cannot learn, thai its Berries ar^ 
gpod for any tJfe. When it grows as a Standard^ 
fome will run into fifteen^ or more, Inches Diame*** 
ter y and^ when it is of a proper Bignefs^ it ftt^d 
the Turner for making £H()ies and other UcetifiJs^ 
being a whitiih, lights tough Wood } and, when 
it grows in Stems in Coppices, it ferves the.Pbugh'* 
boy to make him^If a Horfeywbip^ becaufe it» 
Shoots are of the toygh Sort^ and for Faggoting, 
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iSc. The Set$ .may be planted as Aih, or the Ber« 
rfcs, ripe in OSober^ may be fown. There are many 
of thefe Trees now growing in Hertford/inre. 
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X 

Of the not L Y. 

A RARE Holfy'bedge. Divers Sorts, the Va- 
riegated made hy Art. How to propagate HoUj 
by Sowing and Setting. This Tree Mr. Evefyn pre- 
fers before all other Englifl) Winter Greens, for its 
delicate red Berries, and large, (hining, prickly 
Leaves, and the ferviceable Wood, that, on miny 
Occafions, is made Ufe of ; therefore he wonders at 
thofe, who afe expenfive in foreign Greens, and yet 
negleft the Culture of this incomparable Tree, which 
ought to be propagated, not only for Ornament, 
but Defence and Profit; In a Tranflation from 
Cowley^ he fays thus: 

A Hedge c/ Holly Thieves^ that would itrvade^ 
Repulfesy like a growing Palifade \ 
Wbofe numerous Leaves fuch orient Greens inveft^ 
, As^ in deep Winter^ do the Spring at refi. 

This Gentleman, fays Mr. Houghton^ thought he 
had a glorious Sight by an impregnable Hedge, 
that he had growing in his Gaj-dcn, of near three 
hundred Feet in Length, nine Feet high, and five 
in Diameter, glittering with its armed and varnifh- 
ed Leaves; and the taller Standards, at oitierly 
Diftances, blufhing with" their natural Coral, mock 
at the rudeft Aflaults of the Weather, Beafts, or 
Hedge-breakers, nor can any, unpunilhed, hurt it. 
There are two eminent Kinds $ the prickly and 
' fmooth-; 
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fmooth-leaved^ or, as fome call it, the Free Holly, 
not unwelcome, when tender, to Sheep, and other 
Cattle : There is alfo the white-berried, and a gol- 
den variegated, which proceeds from no Difference 
in the Species, but accidentally, and by Sport of 
Nature, as mofl: fuch Variegations do ^ fince we are 
taught how to effeA this artificially, namely, bv 
^wing the Seeds, and planting in gravelly Soil, 
mixed with Score of Chalk, and preiSng it hard 
down, it being certain, that they return to their na- 
tive Colour, when fown in richer Mould. With this 
excellent Plant, there might be living Pales and Indo- 
fures made, as, he fays, the Lord Dacres had, by 
environing his Park with it in Sujjexj able to keep 
in any Game, and, cut into fquare Hedges, becomes 
impenetrable, and will thrive in the hotteft, as well 
as the coldeft Land. This Gentleman ufed to get 
Thoufands of thein, four Inches long, out of the 
Woods, amongft the fallen Leaves whereof they 
few themfclves, and fo plant them ; but thisihould 
be, before the Cattle begin to crop them, efpc- 
cially Sheep, who are greedy of them, when tender. 
Stick them into the Ground in a moift Seafon, 
Spring, or early Autumn, efpecially the Spring, 
(haded, if it prove too hot and fcorching, 'till they 
begin to Ihoot thcmfelves ; and, in very (harp 
Weather, and during our Eaftcrly Winds, covered 
with dry Straw, or Haulm ; and, if any of them 
feem to perifli, cue it dofe, and you (hall foon fee 
it revive. The luftier and bigger the Sets are, the 
better; and,, if you can procure fuch, as are a 
Thumb's Breadth thick, they will foon furnifh 
a Hedge. At Dungenefs^ in Kentj they grow na- 
turally amongft the very Beach and Pebbles ; but, 
if your Grbund be ftifF, loolen it with a little Sand, 
or fine Gravel. Thi^ rare Hedge (the Boaft of his 
Villa) was planted upon a burning Gravel, c3ipoied 
to the meridian Sun 5 but true it is, that Time muft 

bring 
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bring this Tree t6 Perfedion, it d(X9 fo to att 
Things, and we muft work for Pofterity. Buc 
what if a little Culture about the Roots (not Dung^ 
ing) which it abhors) and frequent Stirring of the 
Mould would double it^ Growth? We ftay feven 
Years for a tolerable Quick ; it id worth ftayii^ it 
thrice for this, which has no .G>n>petitor« Yet 
l!here is an Expedient td efkSt it more infenfibly, 
by planting it with the Qyick : Let every fifth or 
fixth be a Holly-fet, they will grow up infiillibly 
with^our Quick; and as they begin to ipread^ 
make Way for them, by extirpating the white^ 
thorn, till they quite domineer. Thu^ was the for* 
noer Hedge firit planted, without the leaft Interrup 
fion to the Fence, by a moft pleafant Metaoior- 
pbofis. But there is alio another, not lefs applaud* 
ed, by laying along well-footed Sets (a Yard, or 
more, in Length) and ftripping off their Leaves 
and Branches; tbefe, coverecl with a competent 
Dsptl^ of Earth, will fend forth innumerably 
Slickers, which will fuddenly advance into a Hedge. 
The Timber of the Holly (befides that it is the 
whiteft of all hard Woods, and therefore ufed by 
die Intayer, ef^ially under thin Plates of Ivory, 
to render it nriore confpkruous) is fonaU ilurdyUfes; 
the Mill-wright, Turner and Engraver prefer it 
to any other : It makes the beft Handles and Stocks 
for Topis, Flails, riding Rods, Carters Whips, 
Bowls, Shivers, and Pins for Blocks: Italfo ex^ 
ceeds for Door Bars and ^olts ; and, as of the Elmi 
§0 of this efpecially, they made even Hinges and 
Hooks to ferve inftead of Iron ; and, tyf the. Bark, 
is made the befl: Sort of Bird-lime. In 1738, be- 
ing then at CatUerbury^ I was in Company with an 
ingenious Cabinet-maker, who told me, that, if 
the Holly is to be ufed for Inlaying, it muft be cut • 
out green, elfe it will fpot, and cut out thin, evca 
as for Fannecr. This Wood will inlay white and 

black; 
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blade ; to keep it white, after {t is cm out, thcf 
throw fome Brimftone into a Fire, and hold it over 
it: To keep it black, they throw it into t Dyer's 
Fiirnace, and then it makes beautiful Work,^by al» 
ternate Lays of it. Accordingly, both Joiner and 
Cabinet*maker, Whip*maker, MilUwright, and 
others^ buy this valuable Wood, that, when u&d 
thoroughly dry, is of long Duration, and great Scr^ 
vice. There are fome Holly-^trees, that meafurt 

in their Bodies, and are now more and 
more propa|;^ted for the fore nientioned Ufes, and 
growing and cutting them into pyraraidical and 
other Shapes. Some of thefe Trees I hare now 
growing in my Hedges of the plowed Fields ; and 
I have alfo fbme Poles of the Holly-hedge, grow- 
ing among my common Hedge Wood at Gaddef- 
deny chat have been there Time out of Mind : Andy 
to write impartially 9 I wud pwn, I defire no more, 
of its Company in fuch Situations, becaufe it turns 
to liule or no Profit for making Faggot$» or other 
Fire-wood, which the White-chorn, Sallow, and 
Others dp, when they grow ti^her > and yet ferve 
as a fufficient Fenqe co keep all Sorts of Qtttle, «« 
eept Hog3.---The fuperibr Leaves of Holly, dried 
to a fine Powder^ and drank in White Wine,, is 
prevalent ag^inft the Stone, and cures FlusP^s \ and 
twelve of the ripeft Berries, being fwallowed, purgje 
Phlegno. without Danger: To which the learned 
Mr« Ray adds, that there is a Remedy to be ipade 
with the moft pointed Leaves of the Holly, boiled 
in Milk and Beer, that lui^ ^ilwaged the Tormentirw 
Pain of the Cholic, when nothing elfe has prevailed^ 
When the Berries are fo ript, as ready to drop, 
then gather them for Seed ; tor which Purpple, tkry 
muft be freed from their tenacious and glutinous Iwif 
cilage, by being walhed, and a little brulfed, then 
dried with a Cloth ; or elfe bury them,, as yoy do 
Yew and Hip? : And kt our For^fter re«ivs,tfe|it.fQc 

no 
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no cx>inmon Secret, and cake Notice of the Effc6t 
But, at Gaddefden^ where our Country abounds in 
Plenty of Woods, we, by Leave, get the wild Sets, 
and tranfpiant chem, where they are mod wanted . 
And, to makfe a Hedge of thefe in the Field, or elfe- 
where, where a Ditch is required, obferve to plant 
them in the iame bed Manner, that I have fhewn 
in the Chapter of the fFbite-tborn^ as the quickeft 
Way that ever was invented. In America there 
grow two Sorts, one has a fmall, the other a larger 
Leaf i here they grow in Plenty, among other 
Trees of the Wood, with very ftraight Bodies, and 
many of them meafure two Feet Diameter. 



C H A .P. XIV. 
Of tbeWnC H^E L M. 

MOnftrcus fFUcb-Elms. At Laimas^ near Che* 
Jbam in Bticksy and about eight Miles from 
UttU^GaddefdeHj in the late I<ord Cbenefs Eftate, 
there flood a monftroqs Witch-EUn that was be- 
Keved to contain twenty Loads of Timber in its 
Body and Arms. It was fo big -and hollow, that, 
after it was cut down, a Man on Horfe-back has 
rid into it ; and, had that worthy Lord lived a lit* 
tie longer, he defigned to have a Place cut through 
it, while it was (landing, for his Coach and fix 
Horfes to pafs. Alfo Dr. PhUj in his Hiftory. 
^ Siafford/bire^ tells us, of *a Witch* Elm, that was 
fo very large and tall, that two able Work- men 
were five Pays in Stocking or Felling it down : 
That it fell forty Yards in Length -, that this Tree, 
at the Butt-end, was feventeen Yards in Circum* 
ference ; that it was eigh^ Yards and a half about 
by Girth-Mqafure in the Middle; that fourteen 
Xxi^s of Fire-wood) as much as fax Oxen could 

2 draw 
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draw 300 Yards, broke oflFin the Fall •, that there 
were forty-feven fuch Loads more of Fire-wood 
cut off from the Top -, that they were forced to 
piece two Saws together, and put three Men to 
each End, to cut the Body of it in funder ; that 
there was cut out of it eighty P^ of Nathes or 
Stocks for Wlyels, and 8000 Feet of fawn Tim- 
ber in Boards and Planks, after Six-icore per Cent. 
which, at three Shillings per Cent, came to twelve 
Pounds : All which is attefted under the Hands of 
Sir Harvey Bagotj and his (even Servants. It had 
ninety-fix Tuns of Timber after their grofs Coun- 
try Way of Meafui:e •, but, nicely caft up, it muft 
contain 100 Tuns, a fifth Part being allowed for 
the Wafte of Rind, Chips, 6fr. This mighty 
Tree grew at Field in Staffer djhirej and the origi- 
nal Paper was put into the DoAor's Hands^ by 
Sir fFaher Bagot^ Bart, the then, and, for aught 
I know, the prefent Proprietor : He had it, alfo 
from t^ Mouth of > Walter Dixon^ who was Sur- 
veyor ,of the Work. 

Tie Nature cfy and Benefit of planting this Tree^ 
It is furprizing, that this beneficial Tree is not 
nnore planted, fince its Wood fells for as much as 
other Elm, when it is right good, as being near as 
durable as fbme Oak^ when cut down in its full 
Maturity ^ for then it is hearted like the common 
Elm, is very valuable for building of Houfes, 
Barns, or the like, and will lail almoft like fuch 
Oak, either under Cover, or Abroad. Its Bark is 
likewife of confiderable Worth for feeding Deer in 
.the Winter Seafon, who love it beyond the Bark 
of A(h, Thorn, or any other, as may be perceived 
by their greedy Broufing on its Arais, when cut off 
for this Purpofci for this Bark is C(Hnpofed of 
fuch ftringy Parjs, that a Piece, or Slip of it, 
may be run out in a String of twenty Fe^t long, 
and) being twifted \^th more, yr'Hi be fo ftrong, 

O that 
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that a Horfe can't break it. This Tree, whkh 
will^ in a right Soil, grow as Wg or bigger, than 
any other Tree . in England^ may be propagated by 
ks Seed, which grows in Kids or Keys, like the 
Afli or Maple, or in any other Form, like the 
common or natural Elm •, wiU thrive in Gravels, 
Loams, Clays, or moift Sands, and» that in fiqgle 
Growth, or in Hedges 5 will fufFer Lopping, and 
therefore is valuable in Hedges and Coppices both 
in Vale and Cbilturn Grounds, where their Stems 
wifi Ihoot into many fine ftraight Poles from the 
Earth, to great Profit, as being ready for cutting 
at nine, twelve, fifteen, or twenty Years Growth, 
according to the Ufe they are wMted for, and wiA 
which we make Hurdles, Gates, i^6fes, and ma- 
ny other Things in Hulbandry j for tlus Sort of 
Elm is far beyond the natural Sort^ on Account 
of itis eafy Rending, which the other is not fo apt 
to- do. It alfo makes excellent, brown Boards for 
Floors, and Bowls, Difhes, and other Utenfils, for 
the Turner*s Benefit, Bavins and Faggots, offeven 
Feet long, to ky in Ruts, to prevent Wheels 
finking in, may be made of this Wobd ; and, if 
thefe are laid one on another for a Foundation in 
morafly, fpewy Grounds, a good Road may be 
made, if a fufficient Quantity of Stones are Md 
over all : Therefore, I can't but think it ftraitge,. 
that this ufeful Tree ftiould be fo *flighted by Mr. 
Houghton^ as to induce him to lay, ** I hope vfc 
** fhall fee no more fuch great Trees in Englandy, 
** for that the Ground they might grow on will 
" be better employed; altho\ I muft confds,. 
^ Elms commonly grow in Hedge-Rows, and 
^' fpoil as litde Ground, as inoft Trees do, and 
'* they are very ufeful to grow near Cities and 
Towns where the Water is carried, in Pipes un- 
der Ground, to the particular Houfcs/* — To 
this ^Account, I add, that in Nmkden gravelly 
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Bottom, joining to Unle Gaddefden^ there grow 
feveral Witch-Ehn, and natural Elm Trees. The 
Witch-Eim, in this, acquires a tougher Wood, 
than it 'does in fome other Earths, and the natural 
or common Elm, a fhorter and fofter Wood, than 
it does in Clays and .ftifF Loams \ and when it isfo, 
the Gr^n does not knit, or grow twiftir^g one Part 
into another, which renders it not fo good icx 
Stocks of Wheels, Chopping-blocks, iS^. as when 
it grows curled and hard -, but when the natural Elm 
is in full Perfection of Hardaefs of Grain, it is better 
for thefe Ufes, than fome of the' Witch-Elm, which 
being of t, more tougher, but fcrfter Nature, is fooner 
apt to crack and i^it than the natural Elm ; yet, in 
-a right Soil, there have ibme Wi4jch-Elms grown fo 
tough, and their Grain fo twifted, curled, and knic^ 
that I have heard Sawyers affirm, it is the worft 
Wood for their Profit that they work on ; and then 
fuch Witch-Elm Wood proves tougher, more curled, 
and more ferviceable, for both the Wheeler's and 
Tuisner's Ufe,than many of the natural Elms, whofe 
Bodies are compofed of a fofter Wood, and ftraigh- 
ter Gr^in : And it is of fuch Witch-Elm that the 
moil durable Sort of great hollow Butchers Trays 
and Chopping-Blocks are made, for , thefe won't 
crack, nor can be fo eafily cut, as other Wood, and 
therefore the largeft and beft of hollow Bowls are 
made t^ith this Wood ; and though the Timber in 
general is not reckoned fo good aa the natural Elm, 
yet the Bark of the Witch -Elm out-does it ; for the 
Bark of this Tree, at any Time of the Year, wiH 
make Bafs-ropes, foaiewhat like the Strings of the 
Cocoa Shell, but not fo fine. 
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C H A P. XV. 

Cy/A^ Horn-Beech wr Horn-Beak. 

MU. Worlidge'^ Account of Horn-letch. He 
fays, HorR-beech, or Horn-bean, chiefly 
defires to grow in cold Hills, and in the barren and 
irioft expofcd Parts of Woods. The moft expe- 
ditious Way of raifing it, is planting its Sets, or by 
fowing its S^eds in Oaober or November. It is a ve- 
ry hard Wood for the Mill-wright, fordomeftic, or 
rural Utenfils, where Hardnefs is required. Bdng 
planted at half a Yard Interval in a fingle Row, it 
makes a (lately Hedge or Walk in a Garden or 
Park, growing tall and fpcedy, leaved to the very 
Foot of the Stem. But I fhall further enlarge on 
this Tree, as follows. , 

The Nature and Improvement of the Hom-heech. 
Hom-beech is a moft profitable Tree for Planting 
en gravelly Soils, where it will grow to a good 
Bulk, and fuffer its Head to be cut off like an Afh, 
and yet thrive afterwards in many brave ftr^ght 
Shoots or Poles : Which Operation, if performed 
on the common Beech, would prove its Death ; 
but this will bear it many Times, and when it has 
flood fo long as to be hoUow, its Tmnk or Bo- 
dy will make Billet-wood, and ferve for drying 
Malt, and other Ufes, as the Towns of Hertford^ 
Ware^ and many other Places annually experience. 
It is a tough Wood, and of a weaker Nature thaff 
the commpn Beech, for the Horn-beech will 
bend, whe^ jthe other will not ; will laft longer 
in infide Building than the other will» for the 
Worm will not take this fo foon as that': And 
therefore • this Homrbeech is very much ufed for 
Houfe-Wcrk about 5t. Albans^ Welling^ Hertford^ 
Ware^ and Parts adjacent, for there is more of this 

Wood 
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Wood growing hereabouts, than (I ani of Opinion) 
in any three Counties befide ; infomuch that it is 
chiefly by the Hprn-beech that the Eaftern Parts of 
Hertfvrdjhire are fupplied with Faggot, and Kllet* 
wood, for making Cogs of Wheels, and the round 
Staves that are turned by them. Not but that the 
Crab-tree-Wood is far preferable, for Hlardnefs 
and Duration, to either of the Beeches % but as 
large Quantities are jnot to be had of the Crab, 
they are forced to make Ufe of this. Its Lop grows 
in fine ftraight Poles, and fo does its Stem in C6p- 
pice-Woods, which, in that of mine, I often ad- 
fnire for their regular Pofture, being of Service in 
many Ufes to the Farmer, and others, as I have 
more fully wrote of in my firft Part. And it is for 
thefe Reafons, that Owners of this Wood find th^ir 
greateft Profit in making thcfe Trees PoUardsj for 
it*s very rare to fee a ftraight intire Tree of any 
great Bignefs of this Horn-beech ; for, indeed, if 
they were to ftand ever fo long, they would not ar- 
rive to near the Bulk of the common Beech, for 
there was hardly ever feen a Horn-beech in its ori- 
ginal Growth, much above a Foot Iquarc in its Bo- 
dy, which always is of a whiter Colour than the 
common Beech ; and, in the Months oi Augufi and 
September^ makes a fine plcafant Sight, by its fear- 
let Pods or Kids of Seed hanging in great Plenty on 
thriving Trees. 



C H A P. XVI. 
0//i.^ YEW-TREE. 

THE Tew-tree defcribed. Its Ufes. Their Cul- 
ture. Plenty in Surrey. Tew-wood. This is 
<ui European Tree, ever-green ; it bears fmall, nar- 
row LeavesL of a dark Green, and red Berries. Mr. 

Evelyn 
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Evelpt tells us of tht Arcadian Black and Red, and. 
the Yellow of Iddy infinitely cfteemcd of old ; but, 
linoc the Difiife of Bows, their Propagation is for- 
bom, diough to our Sh^ne, feeing the barrenefi: 
Grounds, and coldeil: of our Mount^n^, might pro- 
fitably be re{denifhed with them ; for, befides the 
Ufe of the Wood for Bows (for which the clofe and 
more dee|dy dyed is beft) 'tis excellent for Cc^s of 
Mills, P<^s to be fet in nicift Ground, ^d ever- 
lafting Axle-trees 5 alfo the Bodies of Lutes, The- 
orbo's, Bowls, Wheels, Pins, or PuUies, and Tan- 
kards to drink out of. The Englijh Yew-tree is 
eafily produced of the Seeds, wafhed and cleanied 
fronri their Mucilage, then buried, and driied in 
Sand a litde moid, any Time in Dtcember^ and fo 
kept in fomc Veflel in the Houfe all Winter, and m 
fomc cool, ihady Place all Summer : Sow them the 
Spring aften Some bury them in the Ground, like 
Haws 5 it will commonly be the fecond Winter 
ere they peep, and then they rife with their Caps on 
their Heads. Being three Years old, you may 
Craniplant them, and form them into Standards, 
Knobs, Walks, Hedges, fcf ^, -in all which they fuc- 
ceed Well, and are worth our Patience, for their con- 
ftant Greenncfs all the Year : For Hedges, he pre-, 
fers them, for Beauty and a ftiff Fence, before any 
Plant he has feen, A great many of thefe Trees 
grow in Surrey^ near Box-bill^ where, he (ays, if in 
any Spot of Ground in Englandj 

— *97j here 

Eternal Springs and Summer all the X^ar. 

Not far from this Place, it is iaid, that Drf More- 
tm lately bou^ an Eftate, called Tew-wood -, md 
there are Spinings, or Coppices, of this Wood 
growing, that fiirnifh Poles, Stakes, and many 
other ferviceabk Things, to the Farmer and Me- 
chanic. 
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chanic. The Yew is «(cd in Fanneering, for' the 
Sake of its fine Knots ; but, their very bard Na- 
ture making them difficult in Working, tfcey arc left 
inUfe, than formerly. 



rilMM 
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0/ /-&<? B O X-T R E E. 

THE Box-tree is a mofl: hardy Eyer-grecn^ 
that will ^ow in a chalky, gravelly, poof 
Soil, as may be feen in the Box--warren, about two 
Miles off Gaddefden^ where it grows in Hedges, 
and in Parcels, on the inclofed Land, at firft plknted 
here for the Rcfi'efhment, Shelter, and Security 
of Rabbits, and where, if not cut too much, it 
will remain for ever. This Trc^i' in richer Soils, 
will profper well, and, in Time, acquire a Body 
of a Foot Diameter, but is a m«t flow Grower,r 
a$ all the ever^green Kinds are ; yet this Wood 
paid its Owner feveral hundred PoumJs about the 
Year 1716, when great Quantities of it were felled 
off the chalky Downs, near Barkings in Surrey^ 
for it is lb fcarcc at this Time, in England^ that 
we arc forced to be beholden to Turkey^ and other 
Parts, for a great deal, though it is much coarfer 
than ours. This is one of the prettieft Sorts of 
Edgings,^ that are, for inclofing Garden-jdots and 
Walks; likewile a moft curious Omaoient, when 
reduced into variety of Shapes and Forms ; though 
fome wHl exclude it, on Account of its injurious 
Scent. It is hardcft arid cbfeft grained of any of 
our Britt/h Woods, and therefore much coveted by 
our Tradefmen, for engraving or cutting Figures on 
for the Printer, for Combs, Knife-handles, and ma- 
oy other Purf)ofcs, but is much counterfeited by fuU- 

grown- 
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grown Elder-wood. It is increafed by Slips ; it is 

very fcrviceable for Horfes troubled with Worms, 
for which we clip the Leaves fmall, and give them 
with Oats 'and ChafF. 



CHAP. XVIIL 

0/ /i&^ P I N E (7r F I R-T R E E. 

« 

THE Turpentine and Fir-Tree defcribed. The 
Turpentine-Tree, Dr. Wilkins lays, isabac- 
citerous Tree, European^ deciduous, whofe Fruit 
is not efculent, having winged Leaves, the Wood 
being hard, which bears a fmall, round, oblong 
Fruit, in long Clufters, having miny hollow Ex- 
crefcences like Bladders. But that which I believe 
yields a great deal of our Turpentine, is the Fir-Tree 
or Deal, which is a coniferous Ever-green, whofe 
Cones are of the lefler Sort, having long Leaves, 
either that whofe Leaves incompafs and cover the 
Branches, bearing long Cones hanging downwards, 
as the Male Fir-Tree, or Pitch-Tree i or that wiiofe 
Leaves grow from each Side of the Stalk, being more 
flat, like thole of Yew, green on the upper Side, 
and whitilh underneath, furcated at the End, bearing 
Cones fhorter and thicker, and growing erect, as the 
Female Fir-Tree. 

Toung FirSj bow managed. Notwithftanding 
what the famous John Evelyn^ Efq-, an illuftrious 
Fellow of the Royal Society ^ has faid of this Tree, in 
his Sylvay I fhall here epitomize him, that thofe, 
who have not read that Work, may perceive his in- 
genious Pen in this. He diflikes Tranfplanting of 
Firs, l^ecaufe, for want of Tap-roots (efpecially 
;f let clofe and in Tufts) they are in Danger of' 

being 
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being deftroyed by Winds : Therefore they do beft 
in Walks, at competent Diftances ; Woods fhould 
be fowed and not removed. He fays, the Fir is 
eaQly railed of the Kernels whieh may be gotten ouB 
of their Cones, by expofing them a little before tlic 
Fire, or in warm W^ter, *till th&y begin to gape* 
There are two principal Species ; the Male, which 
is the bigger^ moft beautiiiil and tapering, of a 
harder Wood, and more hiriiite Leaf; and one 
Sort, called the Spanijh Fir, bears its Leaf, Ulcc 
Rofemary,,with a white Rib underneath, which he 
fuppofes the Female, and is much the fofter and 
,white|- ; though Whitenefs be not the beft Charac- 
ter. Dram Deal, and what comes irom Bergen^ 
Swin-found^ Afofsi tmg-found^ Drantm^ Scd long, 
ftraight, clear, and of a yellow, more cedric Co- 
lour, is efteem'd much before the white for Floor- 
ing and Wainfcot ; ForMads^ (dc. thofQ of PruJ/iar 
called Spruce, and JNtirway (efpecially from S^/- 
ienburg) are die beft-, except diofe of Ntw-Eng^ 
land^ which are preferable to any of them ^ diere 
lying rotting then, and, for aught I know, ftill at 
Patfcataway^ a Maft of that prodigious Dinienfion^ 
as none will adventure to bring away. The H^m- 
IcKk-Tree (as called in New-England) is a Kind of . 
Spruce. In the Scotch Highlands^ are Trees of won- 
derRil Altitude (tho* not fo tall, thick, 9r fine as the 
former) from whence we qnay bring Seed* To the. 
former may be added the Efterund Firs, iTm/b^f 
FrederickftaMy HeUertme^ Holmfirandi Laudiferj Slon 
vmger^ LawrwaU Sec. There is alfo » Fir,* called^ 
in Dutchy the Green-bome^ much uled for Building 
Mefchant-lhips, which ftand much out of the Wa- 
fer. 'Tis light and not ftrong, like Oak; it 
comes from Honvoay^ and other Eaftlaad Counmes-ii 
it is heavi^ than Fir, but neither bend fiifficiently. 
The Se^s may be £:)wn ki Beds,, or Cafes, in 

F March^ 
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March^ and, when they peep, carefully prtfavcd 
with Furzes, or the l&c Fence, from Birds. The 
Beds muft be flieltered from the South with a Scr^n 
of Reed, or thick Hedge. Sow diem not above 
half an Inch deep in^fliallow Rills, and cover them 
with fine rich Mould. Being riien a Finger h^i, 
ftrengthenthdr Stalks, byfimng fome Earth dx>uc 
them. When two or dirce Years old, you may 
•craniplant thtoi ; after three or four Years, when 
wellnxited, they make prod^ous Shoots. 

Management of jwng Firs eonHnuei. The Fir- 
Tree wiU grow both in moift, ot barren Gravel, and 
poor Ground, if not over fight and fandy. Befbit 
Sowing, tumit up a Foot deep, foiimig or fetdng 
your Seeds a Hand Diftance, and riddle Earth on 
them: In five or fix Wedcs they will peep. When 
you tran^Iant, water them well before, and cut die 
Ood out about die Root, as Mekxis out of the Hot- 
bed, which knead dofe to diem: Thus they maybe 
fafely fent many Miles, but the Tops ipuft ndtherbc 
bruifed, nor cut, which would dwarf them : One 
Kind win take (^ Slips or Layers interred about the 
latter End of Ai^ft^ and kept moifl. The beft 
Time to trani^lant, is in the Be^nning di April: 
They willdirive mainly in a ftifF, hungry Clay^ <x 
rather Loam ; but by no Means in over li^t or rich 
Soil : If your Ground be improper, fill die Hdies 
with flich barren Earth ; and, if the Clay be too 
ftiff, with a litde Sand^ removing with as much Eardi 
about the Roots, as it is poflible : If, through Ne^ 
ceflity, you plant towards the latter End oT Sum- 
mer, lay a pretty deal 'of Horfe-litter upon the Sun- 
fiice of the Ground, to keep off the Heat ; and, in 
Winter, the Cold ^ but let no Dung touch die Stem 
or Root. You may ^ikewife fow in fuch Earth 
about February : They will Ihoot the firil Year 
an Inch, the next, a Handful, di^ third, three Feet, 

and. 



and, dienGe forward, above a Yard annually. 
There are Trees in I^^tbimAerland, which were in 
a few Years^ as big as Ships Mafts. From all may 
be deduced thefe Encouragements : The Facility pf 
the Prop^ation; chetr afFeding Places, where 
nou^^C t\k will thrive 1 their Uoiformity and Beau- 
ty ; their peipetuai Verdure ; their Sweetneis \ their 
FniitfuliK^, affi>rding Seeds, Gum, Fuel, and 
Timber, of all other Woods, the moft u&ful and 
cafy to work, &r. All which, (ays he, highly re- 
commend it) as an excellent Improvement of 
Huibandry, fit to be enjoined, by foqie folemn £- 
^d, to the Inhabitants of this lOand, that we may 
have Mafis, and th(^ other Matoials of our own 
Growth. Fir is of extreme great Ule ; it mal^ • 
our beft Maft, Sheathing, ScaflTold-Holes, i^c. 
hofetofore the whole Veflel<: Alio Variety of ia^ 
teftine Wc»*ks, as Wain&ot, Flo(»:s, Pales, Balks, 
Laths, Boxes, and Bellies iot all mufical Inllruments 
in general. Many good Mafts have been tn-ought 
from Norway^ and folne from Mufcovy^ which are 
belt eileemed (as C(mfiiting of long Fibrcs withomt 
Knotis) but Deal-boards fron[i Nor^imy \ and, thoi^h 
Fir rots quickly in (alt Water, it does not fo foon in 
frefli, nor do they yet r^iife it in M«"diant-Ships, 
elpedally the upper Parts, becaufe of its Light- 
neis. Fir is exceeding fmooth to poliih on, ar d 
therefore does well under Gilding, and takes BUck 
equally with Pear-tree. Fir therefore fucceeds well 
m Carves, as for Capitals, Fciloons, nay. Statues, 
specially being gilded, becaufe of the Ealinels of 
^e Grain to work, and take the Tool every Way ; 
iiay, that famous Image of the blefled Virgin at Lq- 
tetto (laid to be carved by St. Luke) was made of 
Jpir. The Heart of Deal is everlafting, if kept dry, 
and no Wood i^ppecs with Gkw like it, or is fo eafily 
wrought • -^ , 

P 2 the 
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TbeUfesofFir, 1 2^6 s^ Mafis under the Stadf^ 
Houfe e?/Amfterdam, Gties buiU with Fir. It is 
^o excellent for Beams, and other Timber-work in 
Houfes, being both light and exceeding ftrong, and 
therefore good for Bars and Bolts of Doors, as well 
as Doors themfelves, and for the Beams of Coaches. 
A Board of an Inch and half thick will carry the Bo- 
dy of it vrith great Eale ; of old, they made Ckrts 
and Coaches of it; and for Piles tofopcrftruft on, 
in boggy Grounds. Moll of Fefnce and Jmfierdam 
is built upon them, with fo exceflive Charge, as, 
fomc report, the Foundations of their Hoqfes cc^ as 
much, as what iis crcfted on ^em, there being dri- 
ven in no fewer, th^n 13,659 great Mails of Fir 
under the new Stadt-houfe o\ AmfierHafn^ For 
Scaflfolding, none like it. It is thought we may 
fopply ourfclves with Fir, if we would, or, at lead, 
have it from Virginia^ where it is fo good, that no 
Country is better ftored ; which, as he thinks, would 
lave abundance of ready Money, carried now into 
the Northern Countries. In a Word, not only 
here and there a Houfe, but whole Towns and Ci- 
ties are, arid have been, built with Fir only ; lior 
yet alone in the Norths as M^fc^m^ &c. where the 
Streets are paved with it (the Bodies of Trees* ly- 
ing one by another in manner of a Raft) but even 
Conjlantinopk. And, nearer home, THloufe^ in 
France^ was, within not much more than 100 
Years, moll of Fir, which is now, wholly Marble 
and Brick, after 800 Houfes had been burnt, as 
it often chances at Cmftantinopk. To conclude 
with the Ufes of Fir, from which w^ have moft 
of our Pot-a(hes, together with Tordi, or Fune-* 
ral Stavfs; nay, ahd, of old. Spears of it, if I 
may credit . VirgiF^ Amazonian Combat : ' Laftfy, 
the Chips or Shavings of Deal^Boards, befides 
Kindling of Fires, arc ufcful to keep Drink, in 
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JKeu of Hqps ^ and Bartholin lays, it gives it a ~na< 
tural Odour. And how fovereign the refinous 
Tops of Fir and Pine are ^inft the Scurvy^ Gra- 
vel in the Kidnics, 6?r. is generally found. There 
are many other Ufes for the Pine, which it is very 
probable, may be applied to tjie Fir ; they are Plan- 
tadoiis, which exceedingly improve the Air by their 
odoriferous and baUamic Emiflions ; and for Or- 
nament, create a perpetual Spring, where they are 
plentifully propagated. Some aflert, that the jil* 
mug-treesj recorded, i Kings x. 12. were Fir; Fir 
grew in Lthaiwm^ 2 Cbrcn. ii. S. and Meibomius 
/hews, that there were fuch Treeis brought out of 
India^ or Ofbir, Mr. Purcbas^ laith Dr. Dee^ writ 
a laborious Treatife wholly of tWs SubjeA, wherche 
confiders twelve Trees, and at laft concurs with Jo- 
fiphus in favour of Pine and Fir. 'Tis befieved to 
be a Material odoriferous and beautiful, and of fit- 
tcft Temper to refraft Sounds, befides it Servicea- 
bleneis in Building, But here 1 mufb obje6i: againft 
Virgil for writing, that we have moft of pur Pot-alh 
from Fir^ becaufe Fir, or Deal, makes( nothing but 
an earthy light Subftance, inftead of Afhes, by rea- 
fon the Sap and Wood of tWs Tree has fo much 
Turpentine in it, as makes it burn into fuch light 
Afhes, that they may be eafily blown away. But 
whether his Fir in Italy ^as another Sort, than ours 
at Gaddefden^ I know not. 

How Pitchy Tar, and Rojin are made from the Pine 
smd Fir-tree, Thefe Trees begin to decay at fifty 
Years End, and then are fit to 'cut down, fome- 
times in very large Bodies ; fomc whereof, that 
have come fi-om New-England, have been forty-two 
Inches Diameter, when tjiofe from Denmark feldoni 
exceed twenty-two: The fmall Sort are generally 
fpliccd for Mafts. Dr. Hook lays, that if a Hole 
was bored through them from Top to Bottom, it 

would 
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would kaep them from deaviiig, cradking, and dujp^ 
ping^ and, indeed, from rotting; for, as he Uys^ 
when a Tree is moid within, if the M<nfture can- 
not get out, tt will there ferment, and work like 
bottled Alo. This the Jcnners in particular know^ 
when green Wood is painted over, j(he Pmnt Covers 
all, and keeps out the Air, and in thcMoifture, 
uU the Wood turns all to Duft. Such Mad will 
alfo be Ughter a great deal, and not top heavy, but 
rather ftronger than all fblid, becauie it will bend 
better. TIi^ Turpentine of tiiis Tree is chiefly got 
by Indfion, and is excellent in the Cure of Wounds, 
ind fcTr many other Ufes. It is from the Pine, that 
both Fitch and Tar alio are made, and there is called 
bf ibme the Pine or Pitch-tree: By huroing its 
Turpentine-Knots as we do our Ch(tt€oelt, which 
caufes the Tar to run out of them, and tbe re- 
maining Knots become good Charcot, aoooixiii^ 
to the New-EMghmd Way, where thde Pitdi^pines 
grow on barren Plains, Rocks and Hills, lifuig a-* 
moi:^ the Plains. Small Slivers of thefe Knots 
burn there, inftead of Candles, and therefore they 
caU them Candle-wood. But thefe Knots are not 
to be fqnuated^ but by Time, becaufe the Chargie 
of doing it would be too much^ in a forcible Way. 
By boiling Tar alone to a fuffident Height, is 
Fitch made ; but ibmetimes RoHn is boiled in the 
Tar to makei it come fooner into Pitch. And, to 
make this Rolin, they iplit thele Knots and boil 
them in Water, which will fetch out the reftnoos 
Matter, which,' when cold, is pure Rofin : So that 
both the Fir and the Pine yidd Turpeoriijc, that 
mak^s Tiu-, Pitch, and Roiin. And a catain 
Author lays, thefe Fir-trccs, in Scpiknd^ Will yidd 
Plenty of esGcelleni! Tar. Near MearfeiUeSj^ he iays, 
lih^y make Tar and Pitchy fc?r. another Way ; 
b/ debarking the Pine-tree in the Sfxing to make 
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die Sap or Turpentine run mto a Hole, which,' as 
it runs, leaves a Oeam or Cruft behind it, ^riikb, 
when tempered in Water, is fdd, by way of Cheat, 
fi!>r white Bees-wax, that they make Flambeauic 
of; then they ftrain the Juice to make common 
Turpentine, and the Remjuns,-^^ diltilled, nudce Oil 
of Turpentine, and the Calx of them Remains 
makes common Rofin ; then they cut the fame 
Tree into Chips, and wdich, as they burn like Char- 
coal, the Fire caufes a thick Juice to nin out ; and 
this is Tar, which when gently boikd to confumc 
more of its Moifture, it turns it into Pitch : And in- 
deed all the natural BaUams are but di&ertnt Sorts 
of Turpentines, though they differ in ^Virtues, aa 
Apples and Pears may differ from one another. Ih 
Ihort, the Fir-tree, although brought from A- 
broad, is (o cheap ^ and foft to work out, that^ in 
the Opinion of fome, it is cheaper to build H6ufe6 
with Fir, than to fell, law, and work out Oak, or 
£lm, if it grew in one's own Ground : But this 
Suppolkion is made on the Houfes being fituated 
near the Sea-fide in the Weftern or Northern Parts 
oi Emland^ and in Confideration that fuch Oak, 
and Sim vtiU yield double the Price of fuch Fir, or 
Deal. But, I mud not forget to recite my being 
agreeably furprifed, <m hearing the deal Organ, 
chat now ftands in- the great Church at BeccUs^ In 
Suffblij when I trayel'd through that Country in 
1736 5 and the more when I was infonjied, a Far- 
mer made it, for whofe Ingenuity (befides paying 
for the M^ng) they fettled' twenty Pounds, a 
Year on ium during Life, as Organiil to play the 
fame. And, if I am not miftakcn, there is fgch 
another at Bradford in H^il^ire. 

The Fir-tree, mentioned in my firft Part, at 
P*g^ 83* to grow before our lVBniftef*s Hou^ at 
Uftle^Gaddefi^, vifibiy faikd in its Growth tins 

Year, 
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Year, ly^u bf the Appearance of its Leaves adct 
Shoocs^ ^hiclu this Summer, had a wider Paflagge 
through diem for die Windt dian befwe, by means 
of its declining Leaves and Branches, that (brink, or 
grow lefler and lefier, inft^d of increafing in Bulk. 
However, in my humble Opinion, it may bejuftly 
laid CO out-do all others, for Profit, on our Green 
or Common, where are great Numbers of the 
Jai^ieft Beeches planted, beudes black Cherry, Elm, 
Alh, and other Sorts of Trees, at this Time grow- 
ing, becaufe this Female Fir, or Pine, which bears 
no Seed, is fo tall, as to become a Land-mark, and 
meafure above two Feet Diameter In its Body ; a 
good Height. About the Year 1680, it was {^ant- 
ed, where it ftands as a large, young, thiiving Tree ; 
and as it grew in a moift lloam, over a red Clay, no 
one Tree in our Parts has kept Pace with it, except 
the white Wood Sort,* of which there are ieveral^ 
that at this Time Hand within a very few Poles of 
dus Fir-tree. 

In America^ and in Carolina in particular, there 
grow four Sorts of Pines. Here the Pitch-pine, 
growing to a great Bignefs, has but a (hort Leaf» 
and its Wood ftock'd with abundanqe of Bitu- 
men, but fo durable, that it ieems to fuflfer no 
Decay, though out in all Weathers for many Ages, 
and is ufed on. many Occafions, in variety df 
Shapes. It yields four pardcu^r Neceflaries, as 
Pitch, Tar, Rofm, and Turpentine j the laft two 
are extradiied by Tapping and the Heat of the Sun ; 
the other two with the Heat of the Fire. The yel- 
low and white Pines are fawed into Planks, and alio 
fcrve to make Mails, Yards, fcf^. as being the 
moft ferviceable Tree in the Woods of this Couor 
try. ' The Almond-piqf^likewife is made Ufe of for 
Mad; but as for (be Dw^-pinc, it is. only for 
,Omament» as it is aa Ever-green, like all the reft 
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of thie Pine and Fir Tribe, Fir, becaufe h is full 
of great Plenty of Air and Fire, and but little 
Water, is light, and will not eafily bend, fays Ft-* 
truvimi but this Notion of Air, Fire, 6fr. in 
Tifliber^trees^ ieems to be appropriated to the An* 
cients only ; for, though Air is refident in all the 
Interfpaces of Matter, yet the Notion of Fire is 
iK>t fo eafy to oomprehend ; and the Strength 
and Dural»lity of Tifnber is certainly owing to its 
Solidity, or Continuity of Parts, rather than to 
any elenoentary Parts i and the true Reafon, why 
Afli and Witch-elm will bend (b well, is from 
thoie long Flakes^ or Threads, which, in an un^ 
interrupted Manner, and like a ftrong Corn, reach 
from the Bottom to the Top of the Tree ; and 
this is the Oceafion of its Toughnefs. The Du- 
rability of Timber alfo confifts in its Solidity and 
Clofenefs of Contexture, in Oppofition to that 
which is porous or fpungy, and is, on that Ac* 
count, too apt to imbibe too much Air and Water, 
which, taking Place, alternately deftroy the Wood. 
And the true Reafon of Alder's lafting under Wa* 
ter fo long, is not altc^etHer becaufe it is an Aqua- 
tic, but becaufe, the Pores of the Wood being 
tjnder Ground, and fo generally replete with Wa- 
ter, no Air can infmuate itfeif, being kept out by 
a ftponger Body. 



CHAP. XIX. 

Of the CYPRESS-TREE. 

THE Cyprefs defcribei^ &c. It is certain, that 
fcveral Trees, which at this Time are deem*d 
natural Ones of this Ifland, were formerly Exo- 
tics ; and in Time there will, undoubtedly, be 
many more endenizon'd here, fince our Settlemenci 

• Q^ Abroad 
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Abroad give us fair Opportunities for fo doings 
The. Cedar and Cyprefs, in particular, deferve the 
beft Encouragement, that can be given them, for 
their- many excellent tJfcs, as hereafter. The Cy- 
prcTs is a coniftrtfus, ever-green Tree, whofe Cones 
are of the Icffcr Sort, having (hort Leaves which 
grow in a conical* Figure, bearing fmall, roundiih 
OHies. Mr, Evefyn -{zys^ 'tis a moft pyramidal 
.and beautiful Tree, and that, which bears the 
Conei, ks called the Male : Eormerly this* Tree was 
treated as a mbft tender- Plants and only kept by 
the Curious, but now it is in ^every Garden, rifing 
to a goodly Bulk rand Stature ; feveral of wbi^h 
grew in the PalaceiGardens at Theobalds^ before 
this Royal 6eat was demoliOied^ (ince King Cbarks 
the Firft's Time. Jofepbus teHs us, that the Ce* 
dar, in ^W.^^, was firft planted' there by Solomon \ 
vjrho, doubtlefs, as a Virtuofo, tried many rare 
Experiments of this Nature. Thfere is a Tradi- 
tion, that the Cyprefs is never to be cut, for Fear 
^f killing it : This makes them impale and wind 
them about, like fo many iE^//tf» Mummies ; by 
which Means, the inward Part of the Tree being 
heated, for Want of Air -and .Rqfrefbment, it ne- 
ver arrives? to any Perfeftion, but is exceeding 
^roublefome and chargeable to maintain ; Whereas, 
indeed, there is not a more tonfile and agreeable 
Plant in Nature ; for the 'Cyprefs. may be cut to 
the very Roots, and yejt fpririg afrelh ; . and this 
was the Hufbandry in theJfleof Inaria^ where 
they ufed to fell it for Coppice-wood. For thcL 
Cyprefs, heing; raifed from the Nurfery of Seeds 
in Septemher (or rather in March) and, within two 
Y^rs after, tranfplahtcd, fliould, Nat two Years 
Sfandipg more, have the Miafter-ftem. of the 
middle Shaft cut off, fome Hand-breadth beJoW 
^he Summit, the , Sides* and fmaller ^ Sprigs (horn 
into a conic or pyramidal Form, and fo vkept 
- ' . clipped^ 
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clipped, from April to Sept ember ^ as oft as there *is 
Occafion -, and, by this Regimen, they will grow 
furniflied to the Foot, and become the. mod beau- 
tiful Trees in the World,, without Binding or 
Staking : Still remembering to ' abate the micjdje 
Stem, and to bring the collateral Branches in its^ 
Stead to what Altitude you pleafe. But, by 
Shortening the middle Shoot, is hot meant the 
Dwarfing of it. ; and therefore . it muft be done 
difcitetly, fo as it . m^y not over haftily advance, 
till the Foot thereof be petfedly furnilhed* Ano- 
ther Way of drefling this Tree, with all the forr 
mer Advantages, is, by fparing the .Shaft- altoge-^ 
ther, and diligent;ly cutting away all the forked 
Branches, refefving only, fuch as radicate direftly 
from the Body, and, being Jl^orn ,and clipped ia 
dueSeafon, will render the Tree very bewtiful 5 
and, though more fubjeft to obey ,the (haking 
Winds, yet^ the natural Spring of it dpea imme- 
diately redrefs it, without thQ lead DifcoiDppfure. 
Thus alio may. you form thqm into Hedges and 
topiary Works ; or by fowing the Seeds in a Ihal- 
low Furrow, and plucking up thofe that come too 
clofe and too thick : For, in this Work, it will 
fufficc to leave them within a Fobt of each other ; 
and, when they are rifcn about a Yard high (which 
may be to the Half of your Palifado) cut off their 
Tops, as you are taught, and keep the Sides clip- 
ped, that they afcend by Degrees, and thicken at 
Bottom as they climb. Thus they will prefent you 
(in fix or. eight Yeatrs) with incomparable Hedges, 
preferable to all others^ bccaufe. they are perpetu- 
ally greea, and able to refift the Winds, better 
than any other, except the Holly, which indeed 
has no Peer : By IVinds^ is meant the fierceft 
Gufts, not their Cold \ for, though no Froft im- 
peaches them, (for they grow on the fnowy Tops 
cf Ida) yef QUf cruel l^aftcjily Wi|^ doibmetime$ 

0j^ ^ mortally 
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tnortally inyade them which have been late clip- 
ped, feldom the Untouched, or that were drei&d 
or pruned' in the Spring only. Among a thoufand 
Cypreffes, growing in Mr. Evelyff% Garden, there 
were not above four killed, in any of the moft ft- 
vcrc Winters •, and they were occafioned by bfeing 
cut to the Quick late in OSohcTj and by being 
raw of their Wounds, which made them take Cold, 
and gangrene ; therefore, for Caution, never dip 
your Cyprefs late in Autumn. If you afFe6fc to fee 
your Cypreis in Standard, and grow wild (which 
may in Time come to be of a large Subftance, fit 
for the moft immortal of Timber, and indeed one 
leaft obnoxious to the Rigours of our Winters, pro- 
vided you never clip, or difbranch them) plant of 
the reputed Male Sort : It is a Tree which wiB 
profper wonderfully, and where the Ground is hot 
and gravelly, though he be nothing fa b^utiful, 
as it is of this, that the Venetians make their greateft 
Profit. There is likcwife the Tarenfine Cyprefe, 
fo much celebrated by Cato^^ I do- not mean our 
Savine, which fome crroneoufly take for it, though 
there be a berry-bearing Savine much rcfembling 
the Cyprefs, which comes to be a gallant upright 
Tree, fit for the Standard : Both that and the M* 
le/ian are worthy Culture. Befides Raifing from 
the Seed, the Ancients, who were wont to make 
great Plantations of them for Timber, had another 
Method, viz. If you receive your Siced from the 
Nuts, which ufcd to be gathered twice a Year 
(but feldom ripening within) expofe them to the 
Sun, till they gape, or near a gentle Fire, or put 
them in warm Water, by which Means* the Seed* 
will eafily be fhaken 5 for, if you have them open 
before, they do not yield you half your Crop. A- 
bout the Beginning of .^7, or before, if fliow- 
ery Weather^ prepare an even Bed of fine Earth, 
and clap it down, as Garderrers do with their Spade 
2 - for 
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for H^urflainr-feed (of old they rolled ic with fotne 
Stone, or Cylinder) upon this ftrew your Seed 
pretty thick; then fift over them fome fin^ 
Mould, more than half an Inch thick ; keep thena 
duly watered after Sun-fct,. unlefs the Seafon do 
it for you 5 and, after one Year's Growth, you 
may tranfplant them, where you plcafe. Be fare 
to cleanfc them, when the Weeds are young, left 
you root up your Cyprefs ; whilft^ young, if well 
watered, they will make a prodigious Advance. 
"When that long and incomparable Walk of Cy- 
prefs, at Frafiati^ near RotnCj was firft planted^ 
they drew a fmall Stream, that ran in fmall Rills, 
or Gutters, by the Foot of it, and made it arrive 
(as is reported; to feven or eight Feet high, in one 
Year ; but we may not be too prodigal, fmce, 
being once well taken, they thrive beft in fandy, 
light and warmed Grounds, and therefore will 
not thrive in low moorifli l^laces, flifF and cold 
Earth, fc?r. The Venetians fufficiently underftand 
the Ufts of the Timber in Refts, Harps, and di- 
vers Jnftruments of Mufick 5 for i{ refills the, 
Wgfm and Moth, and all Putrefaftion to Eter- 
nity •, and is alfo very fonorous, apd therefore em- 
ployed for Organ-pipes, as heretofore for Suppor- 
ters of Vines, Pales, Rails, and Planks. The Ve-^ 
wtians did every twenty Years (and the Romans 
every thirteen) make a eonfiderable Revenue of it, 
out of G?»^-Ifland. The Fell of a Cuprejfeium was 
reputed a good Daughter's Portion. In Candyy An^ 
no 1400, a vaft Cyprefi-wood was, by fome Ac- 
cident, let on Fire, and it burnt feven Years, the 
Wood being very unftuous. At Venice^ were to 
be feen Planks of above four Feet in Breadth 5 
and formerly the Gates of St. Fetef^% Church, at 
Rome^ were framed of this Material, which kfted 
«ear 600 Years, and, at the End thereof, were as 
freih and entire, as tf they had been new; but 

Pope 
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Pope Eiigmus the Fourth would chahge them for 
Gac^s of Bn^. Thucydides tells us, that die if/6^- 
mans ufed to bury their Heroes in- Cyprefs Cof- 
fins ; and many of the Mummy-chefts, brought 
from Egyp^ with thofe.condited Bodies» are of this 
Wood, which,, 'tis probable, may have lain in- 
thofe dry and fandy Crypia Thoufands of Years. 
The lading Bridge, built over the Euphrates^ ia 
Cbaldfa^ by Semiramsy was hereof; and it is re- 
ported, PlaSo chofe it to write his Laws in, before 
Brafs itfclf, for the Diuturnity of the Matter. It 
never rifts, or cleaves, but with great Violence i 
and the Bitternefs of its Juice prcferves it from all 
Worms and Putrefaftion. To this Day, thofe of 
Crete and Maha build with it, becaufe they have 
Plenty, and nothing out-lafts ir, or can be more 
beautiful, efpecially than the Root of the wilder 
Sort, incomparable for its crifped Undulations. 
Divers will have this to be Gapber-wood^ mentioned 
in Scripture ; but whether it is proper for Ship- 
ping, I fliall be filent now, Xhe very Chips give 
Flavour to Mufcodine, and other rich Wines ; are 
' an Improvement to the Air, and a Specific for 
the Lungs, as fending forth moft fweet and. aro- 
jnatic Emiflions, when qli{^d or handled ; and 
jthe Chips and Cones, being burnt, extinguiih 
Moths, and expel .Gnats and Flies \ nor is its 
Gum much inferior to the Terebinthine, or Len- 
tife. In America^ the Cyprefs is not looked on a$ 
an Ever-green, becaufe its Leaver, in the. Winter, 
appear red, till the Spring, and, on this Account, 
is called the Bald Cyprels. This Tree grows here 
the thickeft and tallell of all others, fome being 
tliirty-fix Feet round. The Nuts, which this Tree 
plentifully bears, yield a moil fragrant Balfam, 
that infallibly cures all green Wounds, as the /»- 
dians well know. Of the Bodies oiF thefe Trees, 
ihey fcoop out Boats, of which fomcarc fo large, 

as 
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as to carry thirty Barrels into the Ocean. Its Wood 
will lad long free from the Rot ; a Cahoe will wear 
out four common Boats, with little or no Repair ; 
and Coffers, made with it, defend Cloth from 
Moths and all Vermin. 
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' Of the WAL'S U T-T REE. 

TTTJlnuMree defcribed. - Its Sorts. 'The Black 
yV' praifed. In my firft Part, I have Writ 
largely on this Tree ; and here%all obfcrve, what 
iAr. Houghton writes on the Wall or fVelcbtiut^ 
who' fays^' that there. are feveral Sorts of them, as 
the' foft^niell and the hard, the whiter and the 
blacker Grain : The Black bears the worft Nut, 
but the Timber much to be preferred 5 thefe we 
might get from Virginia^ and propagate here : They 
bear a fquare Nut, of all others the moft beautiful, 
and beft worth planting ; but, had we Store of 
thefe, w€ fhould defpife the reft ; yet thofe of Gre- 
noble come in the next Place, and are much prized 
by our Cabinet-makers. In all Events, be fure to 
plant from young and thriving Trees, bearing full 
^nd plump Kernels. The beft Way to elevate them 
is tq plant the Nuts,- and fet them at the Diflance, 
you would have them ftand ; for which Caufe, 
beat them off the Tree^ fome Days before they 
quit the Branches of themfelves, and keep them 
in their Hulks, or without them, till the* Spring ; 
or bed them (being dry) in Sand, or good Earthy 
till March^ or earlier, fronv the Time they fell, or 
were beaten off the Tree. 

' Propagation of fFdhfut-^rees. Graffing. Beft 
Compo}. What Ground, beft. Ufes &f the Wood, 
Though I faid, the Nuts may be prefcrvcd to be 

^ planted 
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planted in JMarch^ yet they may be done koner^ 
if they be fet in their Hulks, for the extreme Bit- 
ternefs thereof is deadly to Worms. Or it were 
good to ftrew . fome Furzes (broken, or chopped 
fmall) under the Ground among them, iq prefervc 
tliem from Mice and Rats, when their Shells be- 
gin to wax tender, efpecially if (as fome) you 
lupple them in warm Cow's Milk : But, being 
treated as aforefaid, you will fiifd them already 
fprouted, and have Need only to be planted, where 
they are to abide, becaufe they are mofl: impatient 
of tranfplanting. But, if there be an abfdute 
Neceffity of removing, let your Tree never be 
above four Years old, and then by no Means touch 
the Head with jour Knife, nor cut away fo much 
as the very Tap-root, being fo old, if you can 
well diipofe of it ; fince, being of a pithy and hoK 
low Subftance, the lead Diminution, or Bruife will 
gready endanger the Killing. It may be propa- 
gated by a Branch, flipp'd ofiP with fome of the 
old Wood, and fet in Fehruary : Some lay, they 
may be tranfplanted, when as big as one's Middle, 
better than when much younger. What they hint 
of putting a Tile-ihed under the Nuts, when firft 
fet,. to divaricate and fpread the Roots (which are 
otherwife ape to penetrate very deep) is well c- 
nough. It, is certain, they will receive th^ir own 
Cyons, being graflfed, and that it does iniprove the 
Fruit. The beft Compoft is the Strewing of Aflies 
at the Foot of the Trees, the Salt whereof, being 
impregnated with the Nitre of the Air, and wafli- 
ed into the Earth, is the bed DreQing, whilft the 
^uice of the fallen Leaves, though it kill the 
Worm, is noxious to the Root. This Tree doth 
not refufe to thrive among others,^ and in great 
Woods, provided you ftrip up the collateral 
Branches.. The Walnut delights m a dry Ground, 
^d a rich Land; efpecially if it incline to a feed- 
ing 
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ing Chalk, or Marl, and where it may be pro- 
tefted from the Cold (though it affeft Cold, ra- 
ther than extreme Heat) as in great Pits^ Vallies, 
and high-way Sides j alio in ftony Grounds of Loam, 
and on Hills^ efpecially chalky % likcwife in Cgrn^ 
fields, 60 or 100 FeetDiftancej and it is fo fat*, 
from hurting the Crop, that it is looked on as a. 
great Preferver, by keeping the Ground warm ; 
nor do the Roots hind red the Plough. Were thi» 
Timber in great Plenty among us> we ihould have 
far better Utenfils of all Sorts for our own Houfes, 
as Chairs, Stools, Bedfteads, Tables^ ^ainfccrt 
Cabinets, (^c. inftead of the more vulgar Becch^ 
lbbje£t to the Worm, weak and unfightly: To 
coiuiterfeit which, fome wa(h over with a Etecodi- 
on of the green Hufks of Walnuts, (^c. and, for 
all thcfe Ufes, the Virginian and the Grenoble Wal- 
nut are preferred. 

iValnut-Trees^ at wbai Diftanee planted. Where 
plenty. A fVitf of Increafe^ Ufes of Walnut-wood^ 
How Coloured. Walnut-trees* render mod grace- 
ful Avenues to Country D\A^cllings, and do excel-, 
lently near Hedge-rows ; but had need be planted 
at forty or fifty Feet Diftanee, for they affed: ta 
fprcad both thteir Roots and Branches. In Ger* 
many^ there are Arbouis of them, for many Miles 
together^ and brave Plications have been made 
by Sir Richard Stidolfb^ upon the t)owns^ near 
Leatberhead in Surry : Alfo at Sir Robert Clayton\f 
at Marden^ near Godfione ip Surry^ who, as I have 
been told, has fevency Acres of Plantation, where-, 
of great Part are Walnut-trees, which were chiefly 
pruned and managed by his own Hand; his GcrV 
den alfo has feveral Beds of young Walnut-tre<:s, 
to fupply Defeats, aaiii he has made a moft pleafanc 
Garden of- a hilly Country. . Alfo, about iC^/^J- 
Ilalton^ iljere are many thousand of thefe Trees 
do celebrate the Induftry of the Owners, and, will 
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certainly reward it with infinite Improvement, as 
I doubt not they do : And how thefc Places came 
to be furnifhed, I mull tell, as I have he^rd. Some 
Queen, after tione-fucb^ the Royal Palace by 2>/- 
welly was built, made a Nurfery of Walnut-trees, 
and gave them to any that would plant, and pro- 
mife to take Care of them ; and this I put down, 
to encourage the Charitable to do thoufand Pounds 
Worth of Good, with a Charge, that, to a Gentle- 
man, or Lady, is next to nothing. The trench 
ufe the Wood of this Tree for moil donjeftic 
Afiairs : Ic is of fingular Account with the Joiner, 
for the bed grained and coloutied Wainicot ; with 
the Gun-fmith, for Stocks; for Coach^Wheeb 
excellent, and the Bodies of Coaches. They make - 
Hoops and Bows of it in New-England^ for wane 
of Yew. The Drum-maker uies it for Rims, 
the Cabinet-maker ior Inlaying, efpeeially the firm 
and clofe Timber about the Roots, which is admi- 
rable for flocked and chambleted Works ; fbme 
Wood efpeeially, fuch as has come from Belogne^ 
and NeW'Englandj very black of Colour, and fo 
admirably ftrcak'd, as to reprefent natural Flowers, 
Landlkips, and other Fancies. To render this the 
better coloured, the Joiners put the Boards into 
an' Oven, after a Batch of Bread is forth, or lay 
them in a warm Stable \ and, when they work it, 
polilh it over with their own Oil very hot, which 
makes it look black and fleek, and the older it is, 
the more eftimable ; but then it fhould not be piit 
in Work 'till thoroughly feafoned, becaufc it will 
fhrink beyond ExpcAation. It is not good for 
Beams or Joints, becaufc of its Brittlencfs, though 
it has been obferved, to give timely Notice of the 
Cracking, before ic breaks. 

The Ufe of tValnuts. The heft timber. Graffh^^ 
its Advantage, To freferve Walnutt good all the 
YtMT. The Fruit, Hufks and alJ^ when tender, 

and 
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and very young, are for Prcfervcs, for Food and 
Oil, of extraordinary Ufc with the Painter in 
Whites, and other delicate Colours; Alfo for 
Gold-Size and Varnilh ; and with this they polifh 
Walking-Staves, . and other Works, which are 
wrought in with Burning. For Food, they fry 
with it in ibme Places, and ule it to burn in Lamps ; 
the younger Timber is held to make the better co- 
loured Work (and fo the Oak) but the older, 
,niore firm and clofe, is finer chambleted, for Orna- 
ment i and the very Hufks and Leaves being ma- 
cerated in warm Water, and that Liquor poured 
on the Carpet of Walks, and Bowling-Greens, does 
infallibly kill the Worms, witiK>ttt endangering the 
Grafs : Not to qfiention the Dye, which is made 
of this Lixiviumi to colour Wool, Hoods and 
Hair, as of old they ufed to do. .The Waiter Qf . 
the Huiks is fovereign againfi: all peftilential Dif- 
eafes, and of the Leaves, to mundify and heal in* 
veterate Ulcers. Thar, which is produced of 
the thick Shell, becomes bed Timber -, that pf the 
thinner, better Fruit. Columella has fundry ex- 
cellent Rules how to afcertain and accelerate the 
Growth of this Tree, and to improve its Qualities,; 
it is faid, that, if this isgrafFedon the A.ih, it 
is certain they will thrive exceedingly, become 
handfome Trees^ and, what . is , nioft eftimable, 
,bear its PVuit within four Years; all which is 
recommended to the further Induftrious. The 
green Hulks dried, or the firfb peeping red Buds 
and Leaves, reduced to Powder, ferve in (lead of 
Pepper, to condite Meats and Sauces. *Tis bet- 
ter to cudgel off the Fruit, when dripping ripe, 
than to gather it by Hand ; and, that the Hufk 
may open, lay thcni in a, dry Room, fometimes 
igrning thein wUh a Broom, but without wafhing, 
for Feat of Mouldinefs* Some believe the Beating 
improves the Trees. Thofe Nuts, that come not 
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cafily out of their Hufks, ftiould be laid to mellow 
in Heaps, and the reft expofed to the Sun, 'till 
the Shells dry, elfe they will be apt to perifh the 
Kernel, Some prcferve them in ther own Leaves, 
or a Cheft of Walnut- tree- wood •, others in S^nd •, 
cfpecially if you will preferve them for a Semi- 
nary, do this in OSober, and keep them moift, 
that they may fpear, and be fct early in February : 
Thus, after ' two Years, they may be removed a 
Yard afundcr, cutting the Tap-root and flde 
Branches, but fparing its Head*, and, being two 
Yards high, bud, or remove them immediately. 
Old, Nuts are not wholfome *till macerated in warm 
and almoft boiling Water 5 but if you lay them in 
a leaden Pot, and bury them in the Earth, free 
from Vermin, they will keep raarvelloufly plump 
the whole Year about, and may eafily be blanched. 
How many IValmts will make a Gallon of OiL 
7be III of the Leaves. The U/e of (be green Hufis 
and Leaves \ alfo the Oil and Kernel. A Vomii. 
Toung NutSy their Ufe. PFalnut IVater. Preferved 
and candied Nuts. As for the Oil, one Bufliel of 
Nuts will yield fifteen Pounds of peeled and clear 
Kernels, and that, half as much Oil ; which, the 
fo )nrr it is drawn, is the more in Quantity, tho* 
the drier the Nut, the better in Quality : The Lees, 
or Murk of the Prcffing, is excellent to fatren 
Hogs with. After the Nuts arc beaten down, 
the Leaves fhould be fsyeepc^ into Heaps, and car- 
ried away, becaufe their extreme Bitternefs impairs 
the Ground, and prejudices the Trees. The green 
Hufks, boiled, make a good Colour to dye dark 
Yellow, without any Mixture; and the Diftillati* 
on of its Leaves, with Honey and Urine, makes 
Hair fpring on bald Pates: For a Pain in the 
Side, a Pint of the trcfh Oil of this Nut gives im* 
mediate Eafe 5 and alfo, the Juice of the out- 
ward Rind of the Nut makes an excellent Gatgle 

I for 
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for a [fore Throat : The Kerae), being rubbed up- 
on a Crack or Chink of a leaking Veflel, flops ic 
better than Clay, Pitch, or Wax. In France they 
eat them blanche<;] and freih with Wine and Salt, 
having firft cut them out of the Shell, before they 
are hardened, with a Ihorr, broad, brafs K^ife, 
becaufe Iron rufts, and thefe they call Cernoifiy 
from the Manner of Scooping them out. It is 
faid, that one Dram of the inner Bark, dried, is a, 
ftrong Vomit for a lufty Man. The young Nuts, 
before they (hell, or at Jeaft, before the Shell grows 
hard, are fold in the Phyfic Markets at London 
abundantly ; the Juice of which is a principal In- 
gredient in Treacle-water, for it is reckoned a 
great . Alexipharmic, and what not : But truly, 
whether from this crude and unripe Fruit will arife 
any Thing better than fair Water diftillcd, I make 
fome Scruple; notwithftanding, it is to bedigefted 
^wo Days, with feveral other Things, which, I 
do not fay, will not help it, but it is bcft to try 
by itfelf : But, without Doubt, an Infufion, or 
Decodion of them, will make a better Medicine ;' 
wherefore the green ones, preferved, or candied 
with Sugar, mull be far better than the fimple Wa- 
ter, altho* the Taking the Bittcmefs from it pre- 
judices it. alfo for a Medicine. 

To keep Recks 0^ from eating them. The Rook 
is a great Enemy to the Walnut, for, when they 
grow towards a Ripenefs, they will carry them off 
in great Numbers : Bur, to prevent tl^eir Rapine, 
burn Straw now and then under their Boughs, and 
they won't come nigh them. ' • 

A JValnut'tree cut down too foon. At Darking 
. in Surry^ in the Year 1738, I was told, there for- 
merly grew a Walnut near Effingham^ whofe Bo- 
dy was but eight Feet high, and yet had thirteen 
Ijoads ofTiniber in it, and feven Loads of Fag- 
gots, and fold only for twelve Pounds, For it had 

fo 
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fo fpreading a Head, that it covered a Rood of 
Ground : But this Tree was felled too foon^ by an 
Accident, occafioned by the Sight of a Hole in one 
of its Arois, which made the Owner believe tiie 
whole Tree was decaying. Accordingly, thty 
felled it, and then found their Miftake; for this 
Hole was made by a^ Wood-peeker, that after- 
wards built her a Ned in at, as it will in Oaks, and 
fcvcral other Trees. Now the Way to know, 
when a Walnut-tree is fit to fell, is, to bore a Hole 
near its Root, and, if it appears a curled blackifh 
Waod, it is then at its Crifis and full Maturity. 
The Owner planted Apple-trees in itt Room on a 
Hazel Mouldy which lay about two Feet deep 
over a chalky Bottom. A Walnut-tree has a Heart 
and Sap, which, contrary to the Beech^ is alijvays 
ftockcd up by its Roots, and is generally iawed 
into two Inch Planks, for the Cabinet^ Chair- 
maker, and other TradeYmen^s Ufes. In America^ 
the Walnut- tree is called Black Walnut.; a Name 
givf n it, as is fuppofed, to diftinguifh it from the 
ieveral Hiccories, which are all Trees of the Wal- 
nut Kind, and bear Nuts, as this does; of which 
there be three Sorts. The white Hiccory has a 
Wood that, after it is cut down, will be rotten in 
three Years, if expofed to the Weather, like^ the 
Beech of this Country. Its Nuts are very hard and 
fweet, and therefore prefently fat thofe Hogs that 
can crack them, being, in Tafte, like an Almond ; 
which -tempts the Imiians to ftore them up, dry 
them, and Terve them to their Fri^ds in Powder, 
as a Repaft, or Sweet-meat ; for this Kernel- will 
difolve. in the Mouth, but the Shell muft be fpit 
out. " Th\s alfo they put in their Soups, and 
make a fine^ Venifonrbroth of it, while the Shell- 
part (being firft beaten together) finks to> the Bot- 
tom. . Tie fecond is Hiecpry, a very h^rd, h^^avy, 
and disable Wood for WaiJking-fticksi Peftles of 
i., ^ ' Mortars, 
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Mortars, and other Things. The third is called' 
^the Flying Bark Hiccory, from its brittle fcalf 
Bark> and bears a Nut with a bitter Kernel and 
fcrft Shell, like a French Walnut, that grows here : 
This Tree flouriflies in good Land to a prodigious 
Bigneis ; and, with its hard Wood, they make 
Tables, Chefts of Drawers, i^c. that will never 
fiilFer the Worm to breed in it : Its Nuts have a 
thick Shell, as all the American Nuts have, and an 
ody Kernel, that will be lels io^ if kept a while. 
When, this Nut has its ycUow outfide Hulk on, it 
lodes and fineUs like a Lemon. The Wood <rf* our 
Englifh Walnut-tree, when dry, is a light, tough 
S6rt, and, like the Elm, is io knit in its Grain, 
that it will not ^lit^ nor crack, like mofl: other 
Wood, when the Piercer is, or is not uled, and 
Nails drove into it ; and, akhough Walnut-tree is' 
of fuch a light Namre, yet it is of long Duration^ 
both in, and out of the. Ground. 
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CHAP. XXL 
Of the'&'LACY. CHERRY-TREE,«&f^. 

TH E Nature and Excellency of the Black and 
other Cherries. Hiftory tells us, that it was 
fix hundred and eighty Years after the Foundation 
of Rome^ ere Italy had tailed a Cherry of their 
own ; which, being then brought thither out of 
Pontus^ did, after an hundred and twenty Years, 
travel to Great Britain^ and there propagate chiefly 
in the Counties of* Kent and Hertford ; the Red 
Sort in the former, and the Black Sort in the lat- 
ter: Since which, they Have ofiate increafed, and 
got into Northamptonjhire^ JVorcefterfhire^ Torkjhire^ 
and Devonjhire^ &c. In Devonfhire^ the^ have a fine 
improved Chcrry> ^hich, when ripe, is of a Go- 
lour 
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lour between Black and Red, ibmewhat like the 
Black Orleans. In Yorhjhire^ they have the Kirr- 
r^fmty by fome called the Crown Cherry •, by others. 
Belcher^ s Blacky as in Surry-f but, in Ktnt^ they 
name it the Hertford/hire Blacky as I heard a Fellow 
cry them ivT Chatham Town, in the Year 1738. 
They have alfo, in this Cbunty, moft of the fine 
improved Cherries mentioned in my firft Part (at 
Page 68 J which were firft (I believe I may fay) 
{Wanted there, by m^ns of my Sending the teveral 
Sorts thither, to an ingenious Gentleman 

and Encourager of Improvement in Hulbandry^ 
The wild Bla6k Cherry-Tree grows near as large, 
with us in Hertfinr^irey on loamy Ground, as any 
other Tree, and that in few Years ; for at Sixty, 
when this Tree is commonly at its full Maturity 
of Growth, the Body of one in my own Ground 
has been fo big, that I could not graip it with both 
my Arms -, and, generally, thefe grow fo high, 
that few will venture to gather all their Cherries, 
becaule of the many terrible Accidents that have 
happened to their Gatherers, by Bruifes and bro- 
ken Bones ; for there is hardly a Year pafles, but 
few or more have fufiered this Way : How- 
ever, for the fake of the many tranfcendent 
Qualities of this Tree, it dcferves our fpecial Re- 
gard, and to be planted in our beft Ground, 
a^ its Wood is fo valuable, as to counterfeit 
Mahogony fo nearly, that it is often fold, in 
Tables jand other Shapes, for the iame ; and 
therefore, when a Cherry-Tree of the Black Sort 
is fufficiently hearted, the Country Carpenter or 
_ Joiner will give nine^ ten, or twelve Pence a Foot 
for it. And if it Hands in good Soil, where 
Cattle come to Iheker themfelves under its fpread- 
ing Boughs, from the too violent Heat of the Sun, 
it commonly grows to a great Bulk in a little 
Time, by the Aid of their Dung and Staje. But 

' above 
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l^ve all» this mofl: ferviceable Black Cherr^y-tree 
ought to be planted for the Sake of its. falubriou$ 
Liquor, which it yields in great Quantities, if the 
Cherry is of the biggcft wild Sort, ©r better, if it 
is the Kerroon % tor on this depends a great deal, 
iDecaiife, when the Cherry is fmall, there is little 
elfc but Sfon^, and a bitter Skin, that renders it 
unfit to make Wine. Now it is for this Purpofe^- 
that I would chiefly encourage the Propagation of 
this Tree j and ot this I have Reafon to betnore 
than ordinarily intenfe, Ance I have drank this 
Liquor in admirable PerfeAion, at a Gentleman's 
Tabel in London^ who formerly had been a Pupil 
to the celebrated Dr. ■ Defyguliers^ and who 

had fo dexteroufly prepared it, that he commonly 
made it a Queftion to any new Vifitor, Whether 
he could tell what Sort 0/ Wipe it was ?., And the 
Anfwer was as often, Xhey thought itfome'.i^ry 
good Sort of foreign ^,\v^. But this wai not all ; . 
for it is of fuchahigh cordial and whol^ome Na- 
ture, that it may be juftly called a Mcdicatpd 
Wine, at the fame Time it is enjoyed as a p,^afant < 
drinkable Sort, either at Meals, or afterwards by 
Way of Regale. I am very fenfible of the com^* 
nibnUfe of the Black Cherry in Brandy, ftkle 
Beer, Syrup, and I^iiHllation ; but, if its excellent 
Service was truly known, in the Wine that may be 
made of it, I^am certain, the Black Cherry would 
be highly efteemed, and much more made Ufe of, 
bsQ^uCe its Liquor n?ay be fo managed, as to be 
little inferior to Port, nay, I believe I may venture 
to fay. Tent : And fo charming a dulco-aromatic 
Acid was this Juice, improved tp, that the fame 
Gentleman often took a Pleafure in impofingjt on 
a Stranger for Port-wine, till at laft he ludicroufly 
difclofed the Secret. But what could I fay in 
Praife of the RedAfoy, Duk^, ind Black Kerroon,. 
CJicrries, which, amongft the.numefous.C^taloguci.v. 

S of 
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of Sorts of Cherries, I think the choicefl of a Ji« 
for their delicate lufcious Juice, and Quantity of 
wholeibme pleafant Flelh ; the firfl: in the Month 
of June^ on the Standard Tree ; and the fecond 
alfo for its balfamic, healthful, and plentiful Li- 
quor, that, in the Month of July likewife, on the 
Sundard Tree, may be enjoyed at fo cheap a 
llate, in a bearing Year, as a Penny a Pound, a$ 
it happened in the Summer, 1741. Oh! how rich 
a Fruit i$ tl>is Black Kerroon Cherry, eaten in a 
Morning fafting, off the Tree \ which, for its 
noble, pjeaf^t Tafte, and laxative, antifcorbutic 
Quality, is moft delicious. In America^ it is faid^ 
the Cherries of the Woods grow to great Trees : 
There are two Sorts \ one, which is rarely found, 
grows fomething like the Cornel-berry, but the 
common Cherry grows tall, and in Bunches, like 
Englijh Currants, but much bigger ; they taftq 
bitterifh fweet, and are as valuable, as oqr 
imall black Cherries, for making Cherry-bran* 
dy, which will be of a crimfon Colour ; and are 
great Bearers. 



CHAP. XXII. 

Of the CEDAR-TREE, 

« 

THIS Tree is a coniferous Ever-green of thq 
bigger Sort, large and tall, and bearing great 
roundifh Con^s of fmooth Scales^ (landing upwards, 
the Leaves being Wall, narrow, and thick fet to- 
gether. This Trep, t\it\tisixvitdi John Evelyn^ Efq^ 
iays, grows in all Extr^ams : In the moift Barbae 
ida^ the hot Bermudai^ the cold New-England^ and 
^ven where the Snow lies al moft' half the Year ^ 
Ipr fo it does on Mount Libanus^ from whence 

' Mr. 
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Mr. Eveiyn received Seed from thofe few remain- 
ing Trees i Why then ihouid it not thrive in 
Old-England ? The Reafon^ as he believes is^ for 
' want of Induftry to propagate it; It grows in the 
Bogs of America', and the Mountains oi Afta 5 it 
feems there is no Place unnatural to it t He has fre-^ 
duejitly raifed it of the Seedsi which he fet like the 
Bay4)crries *, and we might ha^ of the beft Kind 
in the World from the Surnmer IJlandsj though 
now almoft eihatifted there alfo, mnd fb the moft 
incomparable of that facred Wood like to be quite 
deftroyed by our Negligence, which is, by Nature, 
almoft eternal : But what we have from Barbados 
ind Jamaica^ is a fpurious Sort, and of fo porous 
a Naturei as that Wine will foak through it 5 yet 
*th^t they fo call in New-England^ is a lofty Grower, 
which being fawn into Planks, makes excellent and 
cverlafting Flooring % they fhingle their Houfea 
with it, and ufc it ixk all, their Edificies. It is to- 
be wi(h*d there werd more here, both to plant and 
t^ork oiit. It is the Oxycedrus of Lycia^ which 
the Architeft Vitruviui dcfcribes, to have k% 
Leaves r^femblc Cyprefs ; the right Phmician 
Cedar has them like the Juniper^ and it bears a; 
Gone not fo pointed, and diftinft in Scales, as he. 
lus fcen them from Libanus itfelfi . ^Tis recorded, 
that, in the Temple of Apollo at Uticaj there was 
Timber of near 2000 Years old, Befides which^, 'tisr 
faid, that, in Saguntum inSpaini there was aBcam^^ 
in a certain Oratory^ confecrated to Diana^ which 
' had been txrought from Zanty 200 Years before 
the Deftruftion of jrr(7y : The Statue of that God- 
defs, in the famous Epheftan Temple, was of tbi*' 
Material alfo i as was moft of the Timber-work, 
in all their , facred Edifices. Jvlr. Epelyn wifli'd, 
that Cedar might be brought into more common 
tJfe^ efpecially for Vaneering and Moulding: 
Siricc^ befides the Everlaftingnefsofthe Wood^not 

S 2 ^ Qb- 
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obnoxious to Worms, and which would alfo be a 
Means to prcfcrve Cloth, and, other Ware, from 
Moths and Corruption, it would likewife be a 
Cure to reform the Malignity and Corrofi venefs 
of the Air, and make London^ as if itftood among 
the Spices of- the happy Arabia^ or the ProfpeAs 
of Mount Lihanus. And to my Knowledge there 
are fevcral Rooms at this Time wainfcotted with 
Cedar^ ij^i* Particularly, that up one Pair of 
Stairs, in the firft Houfe on the right Hand, go- 
ing xmoCfanC'Caurt in Fleetftreet. But this Wood 
}S of fo dry a Nature, that it will not endure to 
be fattened with Nails, from which it ufually- 
fhrinks, therefore Pins of the fame are-better. *Tis 
reported, that Sefojlfis (that antient King of £- 
gypt) built a Ship with it of 280 Cubits, all giW-'" 
ed within and without. 'TheShittim, mentioned in 
Holy Writ, is believed to have been a Kind of 
Gcdar, of which the more precious Utenfils were 
formed ; fo that, when they faid, Cedrct digna^ the 
Meaning was, fvortby of Eternity^ The Almug' 
Trees mentioned, 2 Chro??. lu 8. to grow in lie-. 
banon, Mr. Evelyn thinks werd Cedar ; attd^ as 
he fays^ the Cbaldee Paraphrafe tranflatcs it Ce- 
dar. Juniper is alfo i*cckon*d a Sort of Qcdar. 
The Maft of Demetriui^s Galeafs Confined but df 
one Cedar, and one of the Floaty that wafted Cali- 
gula^% Obeliflcs oiit of Egypt} Was four Fathoms 
Circumference. *Tis writ alfo of a Cedar grow* 
ing in the Ifland oi Cyprus^ which was 130 Feet 
long, and eighteen in Diameter. There \%ixjewi/h 
Tradition, cited by the learnet^ Bocharty that 
Noah planted the Trees (he fuppofes Cedars) of 
which he afterwards built the Ark. It is e>ccel* 
knt for Pofts and Pillars, becaufe of its direft 
Growth. Mr. Evelyn laments the Negleft of fe^ 
veral Woods of this Tree. 

Cedar contimedi The red Cedar in AmertcAi. 

is 
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is an Ever-green, thsit on the Salts grows on fandy 

Banks, and that in Frefhesl is found on Swamps, 

Wainfcot Tables, and many.other Things, are made 

of this Wood, and much valued, for its delicious 

Smell. It is of long Duration, and for this Reafon» 

they ufe it for Polls in and about Houfes, and foe 

making Stoops, and Boats, becaufe the Worm 

won't meddle with it for many Years, and becaufe 

its light Wood cuafes them to be good Sailors* 

From hence great Quantities may be exported^ 

for here it has been fo plenty that they have fenced 

Plantations in with it, and now ufe it, generally 

for Coffins, to bury their Dead in.. Here is alfo 

a white Cedar, much like the other» in all other 

Refpedts, that grows very ftrait and eafily rives, 

and fplits ; with which they make Mafts, Yards, 

Booms, and Boltfprits, for this Wood is very tough, 

and fo light, that though they make Shingles with 

k, for covering their Houfes, yet it is of no Strain 

to the Roof, and never rots. It makes good 

Pails, Calks, and other Utenfils, free from Leakage. 

Th€ Bark of tjie red Cedar is employed.to make 

the Indians Cabbins^ and will firmly refift all 

Weathers. 



CHAP. XXIII. 

Ofibe SWEET-CHESNUT and HORSE- 
CHESNUT-TREE. 

GHefnut, Its Defcription. How many import^ 
fd. What Trees b eft for Food or Timber. How 
pre^i^d for Rowing. This a nuciferous European 
¥fec i containing, in one common Hu(k< fcveral 
Nuts, whofe outward Hulk is efchinate 3nd prick- 
ly •, and hath long, fmooth, deeply indented Leaves, 
the Hulk containing three cr four Nuts. Mn 

Uougkton 
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Houghton fays, that in thfe Year 1695, being War- 
time, there were only twenty Bufliels of thefeNutsr 
imported^ tho* at another Time, he knew aMer«^ 
chant, that fold to a Wotnan, who' kept a Stall in 
^Leaden-Hall Market, a Ship Lt^ad for 406 Pounds; 
and he was paid honeftly for them by her, and 
five more that joined with her: And he further 
fays, that he doubts hot, but there come yearly 
many more j for what are them among fo many 
ChefnUt-Eaters in England? Pliny reckons many 
Kinds of Chcfnuts about Tdrentum and Naples ; 
but we co'mmend thofe of Portugal and Bayonne^ 
cbufing the largeft^ brown, and moft ponderous 
Fruit, fuch as Pliny calls Cortivae ; but the leflef 
ones to raife for Timber. They are produced b:ft 
by Sowing; previous to which, let the Nuts be 
firft fprcad to fwcaty then cover them in Sand, 
A Month being paflr, plunge them in Water, 
rejcft the Swimraters ; being dried for thirty Days 
more, fand them again, and to the Water-ordeal, 
as before. Being thus treated, *till the Beginning 
of Spring, or in November ^ fet them like Beans, 
^nd, as forpe, drcnch*d for a Night, or more, irt 
AeWMilk, 

How tofow C be/nuts. From whence Cbefnuts came 4 
and iimr Progrejs. Tbdir quick Growth when weU 
managed. Tranjplanting, When the Ghefnut is 
fet, it fhould btfm into? a Hole wkh jthe Poinf 
upmoft, as Tulips; one in a Hole will doy if tried 
as before,* nor will any of them failj utilefs by 
fome Accident : But, being come up, they thrive 
bpft unremoV'd, making, a great' Stand, for at 
lead two Years, upon every Tranfplanting : Yet/ 
{f you muil needs alter their Station, do it about 
November J and that into a light friable Grounc^, 
or moid Gravel ; though they will grow in Clay, 
Sand> and* all miked Soils, upon expofed and bleak 
Places^ and the pendent Declivities of Hills to the 

. ' North 
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^ortby in dry airy Places, and fomcdmes near 
JMarfhes and Waters : But they afFeft no other 
Compoft, favc what their own LcaV^es afford them, 
and are more patient of Cold than Heat. And, 
as for Sowing m the Nurfery, treat them as you are 
taught in tl^ Walnut. If they are fet in Au- 
tumn, or Winter, inter them within their Hulks, 
which, being every way armed, are a good Pro- 
teftion againft the Moufe, and a providental In- 
tegument. Cafar tranfported them from Sardi^ 
firft into Italy^ whence they were propagated into 
France^ and thence among us : An Encpuragement 
to make fuch Experiments out of foreign Coun- 
tries. Some fow them confufedly in the Thoroughs 
or Furrows like the Acorn, and govern them ajf- 
the Oak ; but then fhould the Ground be broken 
up betwixt November and February •, and, ^ whea 
fhey fpring, be cleanfcd at two Feet afunder, af- 
ter two Years Growth. Likewife may Coppice^ 
of Chefnuts be wonderfully increafed and thickened 
by laying the tender and young Branches,; but 
fuch as fpring from the Nuts and Marrons are bell: 
of all, and will thrive exceedingly, if (being let 
flrand without Removing) the Ground be ftirred, 
and loofened about their Roots, for two or three of 
the firft Years, and the fuperfluous Wood trim- 
med away ; and indeed, for good Treves, thejf 
fliould be ftript up after the firft Year's Removal • 
They alfo (hoot into gallant Poles from a felled 
Stem. Thus will you have a Coppice, ready fof 
Felling, within ei^ht Years ; which (befides ma- 
ny other Ufes) will yield you incomparable Poles 
for any Work of the Garden, Vineyard, or Hop^ 
yard, 'till the next Cutting -, and if the Tree like 
the Ground, it will, in ten or twelve Years, grow.. 
to a Kind of Timber, and bear plentiful Fruit/ 
^here were fome Chefnut- trees tranfplanted as big 
^ ope's Arm, their Heads cut off at five or fij? ' 
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Feet high \ but they <;aine on at Leifure. In all 
Plancatioxis for Avenues, you may fct them froni 
thirty to ten Feet Diftance % though they will 
. grow much nearer, and (hoot into Poles, if (be* 
ing tender) your cultivate them like the A(h ; the ^ 
Nature of whole Shade it refembles, fince nothing 
affe&s much to grow under it. Some fay, that 
the young Chefnut- trees fhould not be pruned, or 
touched, with any Edge-tool for the firft three or 
four Years, but rather cropped or broken off* \ 
which is left to Experiments. 

Graffittg and Inoculating the Horfe-Cbefnut. Its 
Cbara£ler and Place from whence brought. The Uje 
cfCbefnut'tree. yi great Forefi near London, and 
guefs where it was. Che (hunt- "the farther Ufe of, 
Chefnut- trees. Water at their Roots fpoils them. 
Its wifh'd we did more univerfally propagate the 
Horfe-chefnut, which, being eafily increafed from • 
Layers, grows into a goodly Standard, and bears 
a moft glorious Flower, even in our cold Coun- 
try % and Fruit to, as may be feen at Sir fVilliam 
A/hurfl^s at Higbgate^ and fcvcral other Places ij 
but efpecially at the Bifhop of Lpndon^Sf^ at Fulhatni, 
This is much ufed for Avenues, in France^ and 
now in England too : There are a great many 
. young ones at Cbelfea-College. It was nrft brought 
from Conftantinople to Vienna^ thence into Italy^ 
and fo to France ; but to us* from the Lfvant^ zxid. 
flouri{hes fo well, and grows fo goodly a Tree in 
competent Time, that from this alone we might ^ 
have ample Encouragement to denizoi^ other 
Strangers among us. There is a very fine ot\e in 
the Peft-houfe Garden near Old-ftreet^ and ano- 
ther not far from the Ice^houfe under the Shadow 
of the Obfervatory in Greenwich F^vk. But this 
Tree, in my Opinion, is put to as good Ufe as 
any at Afhridge Park va Bucks ^ where they ftand in 
a fine ornamental Manner at about lo Feet afun- 

der. 
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dcr, as Pods for faftehing Rails and Pails to,. as an 
Inclofurc to this Park ; and at the fame Time 
groW very faft into high large Bodies and yearly 
bear a ferviceable Fruit for feeding Deer and 
Swine iil great Quantities ; and which may be made 
ftill much more lerviceable if the Nuts are foaked 
in Water, as I have directed in my firft Part ; for,^ 
by this Means, ' Thoufands may be made agree- 
ably fweet to the Cattle in a little Time, and foe 
hardly any Charge, that before were naturally 
bitter, and would not anfwer the Purpofe of Fat- 
ting near fo well. The fweet pr Portugal Chef- 
nuc-tree is ("next the Oak) one of the mod fought; 
after by the Carpenter and Joiner : It hath* for- 
merly buift a good Part of our ancient Houfcs at 
LondoHy and therefore it was thought to grdw ir> 
fome Woods near the Town : For in the Defer ip- 
tion . of London J written by Fit-Z-lFilliams in tn^ 
Reign of Henn IIj» he fpeaks of a very noble 
and large Fdrerf, which grew on the Boreal Pare 
of it : A very goodly Thmg, it feems, and as well 
ftoried with all Sorts of Venifon! Perhaps £p- 
fing^ or, as formerly czX\tA^Waltha7n Foreft,or ra- 
ther Enfield Chafe ^ may be a Part of this Foreft, 
as alfo Northaiv and Cbejhunt Commons, with 
^eohalds Park ; for in tha^tPark I havefeen fome, 
Chefnut- trees, and hear Cbejhunt-Houk^ built by 
Cardinal fVolfey^ in the fame Parifli with Theo- 
balds^ a very great and high Sweet Cbefnut-tree ;, 
and the Four Swans Inn at Waltbam Crofs, in the 
fame Parilh, was mod of it built with Chefnut, 
and, for aught I know, moft of the old Houfes. 
thereabout > and fome think the Parilh took its 
Name from thefe Trees. This Sweet Chefhuft 
affords the beft Stakes and Poles for Palifadoes^ 
Pediments for Vine-props, and Hoops,* alfo for 
^ill-timber and Water-works, and when it may 
lie buried j bat, if Water touch the Roots of the 
T growings 
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growing Trqes^ it fpoils both Fruit and Timber^ 
Thefc Trees are fo prevalent againft Cold, that, 
where they ftand> they defend othicr Plantations 
from Injuries of the fevereft Frofts \ and, being 
planted in Hedge-rows, or for Avenues for Coun- 
try-houfes, they arc a magnificent Ornament. 

^e further Vfe offweet Che/nut-trees. The Coals, 
^e Fruit. *Tis good Food. How to preferve them* 
ftheir Leaves. The Ufe of Cbeftfuts ' in Phyfic. Be 
fides theUfes of the Chefnut-tree before- mention- 
ed, the Timber does well for Columns, Tables^ 
Chefts, Chairs, Stools, and Bedflieads \ for Tul^ 
and Wine-calks, which itpreferves with the lead 
Tinfture of the Wood, of any whatfoevef : Tf 
the Timber be dipp'd in fcalding Oil, and well 
pitched, it becomes excellently durable *, but other- 
wife (contrary to the. Oak) it will make a fair 
Shew outwardly, when it is all rotten within \ but, 
•tis faid, before they break (by Reafon of a Brittle- 
nefs) they will give Warning by crackling. For- 
merly they made confultatory Sta\^es of thi?^ Tree; 
and^ the variegated Rods, which Jacob peeled to 
lay in the Troughs, and imprefs a Fancy in his 
Father-in-law's conceiving Ewes, were of this Ma- 
terial. The Coals ;are excellent' for the Smithy ^- 
ing foon kindled, and as fobn extinguilhed i but 
the Afhes will ftain the Llnnen, if a Lee be mad^ 
of them, and is waflied thejein, ; As for the Friiit^ 
*tis better to beat it from the Ttee, fpme Itttle 
Time before they are ready to fall of themfelves : 
Thus they will tlie better keep i ptherwife you 
muft fmoakdry them. They are highly commend- 
ed for Food, and preferred to Cole and Bacon, 
yea. Beans alfo, inftead of which, they boil them, in 
Italyy with their Bacon ; and, in Virgit*s Time, 
they eat them with Milk and Cheefe. The .bcft 
Tables, in France and Italy ^ make them a Service, 
eating them with Salt and Wine,. or in Juice of 

Lemons 



Lemons and Sugar, being firft roaftcd in Embers s 
and, dqu^tlefs, wc might propagate their Ufe, be- 
ing a Food fo cheap and fo lafting. In Italy ^ they 
alfo boil them in Wine, and then fmoak them a 
little; thefe they call Geefe j thofe of Piedmont 
add Fennel, Cinnamon, and Nutmeg to their 
Wine i but firft they peel them! Others mace- 
rate them in Rofc-water, and fprinkle them with 
[rated Parmegiano, and fo fry them in frelh 
iutter 5 a Delicate ! How we here ufe them In 
ftewed Meats and Beatil Pyes, our French Cooks 
teach us; and this is, in Truth, the very bcft 
Ufe of their Fruit, and very commendable; for 
it is found, that the Eating of thdm raw, or in 
Bread (as they do much about Limofin) is apt to 
fwell' the Belly» though without any other Incon- 
venience, as can be learned, and yet fome condemn 
them, as dangerous to fuch as are fubjedl to the 
Gravel in the Kidneys ; although, fure, where they 
make them their common Food, they do not find 
it fo. The beft Way to preferve them is, to keep 
them in earthen Veffcls in a cold Place ; fome lay 
them in a Sntoak-loft ; others, in dry Barley- 
ftraw ; others, in Sand, ^c. The Leaves of the 
fweet Chcfnut-tree make very wholefome Mat-^ 
trcffes to lie on, and they are good Litter for 
Cattle ; for thofe leafy Beds, for the crackling 
Noife they make, when one turns upon them, the 
French call them — LiSts du Parliament. — Laftly, 
The Flower of Chcfnuts, made into an Eleftuary, 
with Honey, is an approved Remedy againft the 
Spitting of Blood, and the Cough ; and a Decoc- 
tion of the Rind of the Tree tinftures Hair of a 
golden Colour, efteemed a Beauty in fome Coun- 
tries. In London^ we boil them, 'till they be fome- 
what foft, which* will make the Shells come off 
eafily, and th^n we eat them warm, or cold, and 
they are plcafant enough ; and furely, if, thus 

T 2 prepared. 
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prepared^ they were eaten with Batter and Viae^ 
gar, and Pepper, as we eat Potatoes, they would 
be very acceptable. 



CHAP. XXIV. 
Of ibc JUNIPER-TREE. 

ITS Defcription. Tiree Sorts. It is thought id 
be a SaJiard'Cedar. How propagated. A brave 
Arbour and Hedge of it. It is a bacciferous, or 
berry-bearing. Tree or Shrub, whofe lL.eaves are 
intire, of fmooth Edges, fmall and flender, and 
prickly at the End ^ of a pleafant Scent, prodo* 
cing blue Berries. Mr. Eveleyn fays, there are 
three Sorts,* Male, Female, and Dwarf; whereof 
one is much taller, and much fitter for Improve* 
ment. The Wood is yellow, and, being cut in 
March^ fweet as Cedar, whereof it is accounted a 
fpurious Kind ; all of them difficult to remove 
with Succefs ; nor will they profper, if much 
Ihaded, or over dripped. . He has* raifcd Abun- 
dance of them from their Seeds (neither watering 
nor dunging the Soil) which, in two Months, will 
peep, and, being governed like the Cyprcfs, apt 
for all the Employments of that beautiful .Tree : 
To makje it grow tall, prune and cleanfe it to the 
very Stem. . The Male is bed. The difcreet 
Loofening the Earth about its Roots makes it fud- 
denly fpread into a Bufh, fit for a thoufand pretty 
Ufes : For coming to be much unlike that which 
gjows wild, that is fubje£t to the Treading and 
Cropping of Cattle, &r. It may be formed Into 
mou beautiful and ferviceable Hedges. There was 
an Arbour formed of this, that three Perfons 
might fit in : It was feven Feet fquare, and eleven 
high, and would certainly have been of a much 

greater 
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greater Altitude, and farther Spreading, were ic 
not continually kept (horn : But what is mofl: con- 
fiderable, is the little Tin:ie fince it was planted, 
being then hardly ten Years •, and then it was 
brought, cut of the Common, a flenddr Bufh, 
of about two Feet high. Mr. Euelyn mingled 
them with 'Cyprefs, and they wodd perfectly be- 
come their Stations, where they might enjoy the 
Sun, and may very properly be fet, where Cyprefe 
does not fo well thrive, namely, in fucli Gardens 
and Courts, as are open to the Eddy Winds, 
which, indeed, a little difcolour our Junipers, 
when they blow Eafterly towards the Spring ; but 
they conftantly recover again ; and, befides^ the 
Shrub li tonfile, that is to fay, it m'ay be (horn 
ifito any Form. The Berries afford (befides, a tole- 
rable Pepper) one of the moft univerfal Remedies 
in the World: The Berry, being fwallowed only, 
inftantly appeafeth the Wind-cholic 5 and, in De- 
coction, is moft fovereign againft an inverate 
Cough ; they are of rare Effeft, being fteepcd in 
Beer. The Water is a Specific againft Gravel 
and Stone ; but all is comprehended in the Virtue 
of its Eleftuary, which he often made for the Poor 
againft the Stone, Rheum, Phthific, Dropfy, 
Jaundice, and inward Impofthumes v nay, Palfy, 
Gout, and Plague itfelf, taken like Venice treacle. 
Of the extrafted Oil, with that of Nuts, is made 
an excellent good Varnifh forPiftures, for Wood^ 
work, and to preferve polifli'd Iron from the Ruft, 
The Gum is good to rub on Parchment, or Paper, 
to make it bear ink ; and the Coals, which are 
made of the Wotxl, endure ithe longeft of any. 
If it arrive to full Growth, it is Timber for many 
curious Works, for Tables, Chefts, fmall Carv- 
ings, and Images; Spoons, wholefome to the 
Mouth ; Spits to roaft Meat 6n, to which it gives 
a rare Tafte \ byt it fhould be of old and dry 

Wood", 
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Wood 5 nay, it has been retordcd, in a Book, that 
fbme has been large enough for Rafters and Beams# 
The very Chips render a very wholefome Perfume 
within Doors, as well as the dufty Bloflbms in 
Spring-time without. When Wsmen chide their 
Hufbands for along While together, it is com- 
monly faid, they give them a Jumper Lecture -, 
which, I am informed, is a Comparifon taken 
from the long Lading of the Live-coals of that 
Wood, not Irom its fweet Smell : But Com pari- 
fons run not upon All-four. The Pfalmift, Pfalm 
cxx. Ver. 3 and 4. advifes to give unto the faife 
Tongue fharp Arrows of the Mighty and Coals of 
Juniper. There are many Juniper-buflies, that 
grow (almoft like our Furzes) on St. Leonar£% 
Common^ about fix Miles from Gqddefden^ that 
yearly yield great C^antities of Berries, and be- 
come a confiderable rrofit to the Poor, who have 
,a Right to gather them. It is this ever-green 
Bufh, that produces three Sorts of Berries on it, 
at one and the fame Time ; one Sort of a Year's 
*Age, another of two, and another of three 5 and 
it is thofe of three Years old, that tlj^y gathert 
when ripe, about , and generally fell them 

on the Spot, for Two-pence Half -penny. Three* 
pence, or Three-pence Half-penny per Pound % 
tor thcfe vary chiefly, on Account of hard frofty 
Winters, which fometimes much damage them, 
as it happened in 1739. 



CHAP. XXV. 

Of the HAS EL, or common SMA'LL^'^UT - 
TREE, and FILL-BEARD. 
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AS EL^ bow heft raifed^ and when, ^ranf* 
planting and Gr a ffing. fFbat Soil is beft. Good 
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f%r Coppices. Great Nuts at certain Places. The 
Hafel is beft raifed from Nuts (although they may 
alfo arife by Suckers and Layers) which fow, like 
Mafte, in a pretty deep Furrow, toward the End 
of February ; or treat them, as inftrufted in the 
fFalnut : Light Ground may immediately be fown^ 
and harrowed in very accurately ;. but, if Clay, 
plow ic earlier, and let it be fufficiently mellowed 
by the Frofts ; and then, the third Year, cut your 
Trees near to the Ground with a fbarp Bill : But, 
for a Grove for Pleafure, plant them in FoiFes at 
a YirdV Diftaace, and cut them within half a 
Yard of the Earth, drefling them for three or four 
Springs and Autumns, by only loofcningthe Mould 
a little about their Roots. Others fet the Nuts by 
Hand at a Foot Diftance, to be tranfplanted the 
third Year at a Yard afunder. Do this, when 
Winter. is far advanced, becaufe they are exceed- 
ingly obnoxious to the Frofts, nor will they fprouc 
'till the Spring; befides,* Vermin greatly devour 
them : Preferve them^ therefore , moiit, not 
mouldy, by lay'ing them in their own dry Leaves* 
or in Sand, 'till January ; from whence rhey thrive 
very well, the Shoots being like fmall Wands ^nd 
Switches, or fomewhat bigger ; and Hich as have 
drawn divers hairy Twigs, which are by nq Means 
to be dilbranched, no noore than their Roots, uu- 
lefs by a very fparing and difcreet Haf)d« Thus 
your Coppice of Hafels, being planted about Au- 
turn, VfiVjl be cut within three or four Inches of 
the Ground the Spring following, whidi the new 
Cion will fuddenly repair, in Clufters and Tufts of 
fair Po^es. twenty, and fometimes thirty. Feet 
long. ]^ui Mr. Evelyn would fpare them two or 
three Years^ when they have ftrong Hold, and 
may be cut clofe to the Earth, the improfperous 
and feeble ones efpeclally. Thus are Fill-beards 
to be treated, and both of them improved much 

by 
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by Tranfplanting, but chiefly by Graffing ; and, 
it may be. Fill-beards and Almonds may be im- 
proved by more elegant Experiments. For the 
Place, they, above all, affeft cold, barren^ dry, 
and fandy Grounds ; alfo Mountains, and even 
rocky Soils produce them ; but more plentifully, 
if fomewhat moift, dankiih, and molfy, as in 
the frefher Bottoms, and Sides of Hills, Holts, 
and in Hedge-rows. Such as are maihtained for 
Coppices, may,* after twelve Years, be felled the 
firft Time ; the next, at feven or eight, fcfr. for 
by this Period their Roots will be compieatly 
vigorous. You may plant them from OFtober to 
January^ provided they are carefully weeded, *till 
they have taken faft Hold ; and there is not, among 
all our Store, a more profitable Wood for Cop- 
pices, and therefore good Hufbands Ihould ftorc 
them with it. Methinks» thofe who fet Nuts, 
fhould, by a Sieve, or Picking, get the largcft 
they can *•, and I think, ' the Targeft I ever faw, 
grew in a Garden next the Bowling-green-yard^ at 
Cbejhunt^ in Hertford/hire \ which Parifli, of late, 
grows famous for Nurferies. But the moft famous 
open Places, for thefc Nuts, are tyhittle-hiry-Fo^ 
reft and fome others, in Bucks and ^Nortbampion- 
Jbire \ from whence they are every Year brought, 
and fold at Dunftable^ and other Places on the Lon- 
don great Road : And fo much are thefc Small- 
nuts in Rcqueft, that,^ tho* they grew in Plenty, 
in 1 741, yet were they fold for eight Shillings a 
Bulhel, by the Carriers, at Dujlable aforefaid 1 
for, in this Foreft, they commonly let thcn^ ftand 
*till ripe, and then (bake the Nuts down i;fa that 
here their Jargeft Sort of Nuts grow in the utmoft 
Perfcftion. 

ne Ufe of Hafel to thicken mods. ^ The Ufe 
of the Hafel is for Poles, Spars, Hoops, -Angling- 
rods, Faggots, Cudgels, Coals, and Springes to 
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catch Birds ; aad it makes one of the beft Coals, 
orrce ufed for Gun-powder, being very fine and 
light, 'till they found Alder to be more fit.: There, 
is no Wood which purifies Wine fooncr than the 
Chips of HafeJ ; alfe for Withs and Bands, The 
Coals are ufed by the Painter to draw with, like 
thofe of Sallow - Laftly, for Riding-fwitches, and 
divinatory Rods for finding out Minerals, if that 
Tradition be no Impofture. But the moft fignai 
Honour* it ever was employed in, was that of 
Hurdles ; not only for folding our innocent Sheep, 
but for making Walls for one bf the firft Ghriftian 
Oratories, viz, at Glaftonbury^ founded by St. Jofepb 
of Artmathea \ and the Walls of diis Kind, inftead 
of Laths and Puncheons, fuperinduced with a coarfe 
Mortar made of Lioam and Straw, do dill inclofe 
divefs Cottages, Sheds, and Qut-Houfes in 4:be 
Country ; aifi *tis ftrong and lafting for fuch Pur- 
pofes, whole or cleft ; and ample Inclofures of 
Courts and Gardens have been fo fecurcd. There 
is a compendious EKpedient for th^ Thickening of 
C^oppices which are too tranfparenr, by laying of 
a Sampler, or Pole of a Hafel, A(h, Poplar^ 6ff • 
of twenty or thirty Feet in Length, the Head a 
h'ttle lopp'd, into the Ground, giving it a Chop 
near the >Foot to make it lie eafy ; this, faftened 
to the Earth with a Hook or two, and covered 
with fome frefh Mould at a competent Depth (as 
Gardeners lay ^eir Carnations) will produce a great 
many Suckers, thicken and furnifli a Coppice 
fpeedily. But, befides thefe Small-nuts that grow 
in England^ there are great Quantities imported 
yearly from Spain and Portugal^ of a larger Sort, 
which, by the Hawkers, are called Spanijh Fill- 
beards, that have, for the moft Part, a very thin 
Shell, and pleafant great Kernel. To conclude, I 
muft not pals 'over one other Perfeftion of the 
Wood of the Hafel, and that is, what I learned 
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of a Maltfter, near SotUbampton^ in 1738 ; who 
told fhe, this Wood, above all others, when cut 
^wo Years, will burn well, and dry Malt both pale 
and fweet, which no other Wood, as he knew of, 
would, becaufe this Wood has fo thin a Rind, and 
is of io foft a Nature, that it quickly burns away, 
without fending "up that pernicbus Smoke, as at'* 
moft all others arc incident to. Sec my firft Part, 
where I have been very particular in Writing on 
the Hafel. To this I add, that, in Waks' in the 
Ifle of AngUfiy^ there were fevcral Trees 4ug out 
of the Ground, and Hafcl-nuts with them. The 
.Wood was as black as Ebony, and the Nuts found. 
Kernels in them. Some thought, they lay buried 
there, fince the Rwnans Time : Others, that they 
fell of themfelves, and, being buried in a Marib«» 
ground, the bituminous Sub^nce of it kept them 
from Putrefaflion, 



CHAP. XXVL 

Of the PEAR-TREE. 

AS this noble Tree, for the. moft Part, grow^ 
in a pyramidical Form, I am furprized it 13 
not more planted, as well for Ornament, as Pro* 
fit, for it will very well anfwer, both thofe grcal 
Ends \ and more efpecially fo, if planted for Ave^ 
nucs, Viftoes, and defenfive fhady Walks; In 
which Mode, its fine, white, fweet Bloflbms will 
perfume the Air, and become a very pleafant Sight 
to its Beholders j but above all, for its charming 
lufcious Fruit, that, if of the right Sort, will, as 
it were, melt in the Mouth, and yield a. Si^6 
Tafte, for which Reafon, that excellent French 
pear, called UBucr URoy^ is, in Englijh^ named, 
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tTi6 Kin^s Butier-pear : And of feveral French 
Pears, as well as the Burgamet^ Pound-pears, and 
fome others, I have them now growing in Rows 
on the Graft-Balks of my plowed Fields, which 
I never knew any other plant, befides myfelf, in 
io public a Manner ! But it pldafes me to fee thefe ^ 
Standard Pear-trees produce early and late Fniit, 
in the fultry dry Seafons ; and more, when I can 
pleafure my Plough-folks, and Hay-makers, and 
Reapers, with the Enjoyment of thefe vinous Pcar$ 
in fuch hot Weather, off the Trees. But their 
Pleafutc and Profit does not end here. With my 
large, fine, golden- coloured Orange Pear, in a 
plentiful Year, I make a moft charming Perry, 
whofe Liquor is fo near the Juice of an Orange in 
its Smell, that, on holding one's Nofe over thd 
Bung-hole of the Cafk it is put in, the Scent Js 
nicely tJounterfeitcd. Next to thefe, the Warden 
comes in for a confiderable Share of Profit and 
J?leafure, on Account of their furnifliing our 'fa- 
bles, in the Winter and Spring Seafons, with this 
ferviceablc baking Fruit, that in Pyes, and other 
Forms, become a Sort of Sweat-meat, or Dylarr, 
and, in the common Way of preparing them, of- 
ten fupply the Place of Bread and Meat, by their 
agreeable nouri(hing Quality. Laftly, the Wood 
of this Treevwill pay better than Beech, and al- 
moft as well as fome Afh ; for, if it is felled at a 
right Age, the Turner and Cabinet-maker will 
give nine Pence a Foot. The Pear muft have an 
open Air, Sun, and good Ground, that the Fruit, 
by the Goodnefs of the Ground, may arrive to theit 
due Bignefs : By the Heat of the Sun to its Plea- 
iantnefs to the Eye, and to its defired Gfatefulnefs 
in the Mouth. They have the greateft Occafion 
for the Sun, to warm the Earth wherein they ftand 
planted, or elfe their Roots being too much cooled, 
Ivould grow (ick and die. If they over-grow with 
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Mofs, they muft be made clean after Rainj by 
brulhing and rubbing of them, which refrelheth 
them mightily. For a Compoft to plant Trees in,, 
take the tollowing, as invented by a Dutch Garde- 
ner, viz. Mix four or five Loads of Men's Dung, 
grown ftale, with one Tun of unflack'd Lime, that 
has been fpread in the open Air for a Night or 
two, and fprinkled with a little Water, fo that it 
may fall afunder into Flour ; further, take three 
Tun of Clay, and four Country Waggon-loads of 
Cow*dung; being all well mixed together, it muO; 
lie on a Heap for a ^Quarter of a Year,, ind rot i 
Then turn it, ^nd fo let it lie till you have Occa- 
fion to ufe it. When you will ufe this, you muft 
dig a Hole, according to the Bignefs of the Tree 
you wiU plant,, and fill k up with the (aid Ground v 
fo that the Roots be underneath, and above, and 
every where, covered therewith, about four or 
five Inches \ when this is done, you muft fill the 
reft up with the Soil of the Garden-Ground. Af- 
ter it is filled up, you muft cheak the Tree with, 
your Hand, that the Earth may fufficiently fticic 
to the Roots, which, if obferved, your Triees will 
be very fruitful, and never be over-grown with 
Mofs ; which is the Plague of low, morafly Ground. 
In the mean Time^ we may eafily conceive, that 
the uppermoft Earth is the bcft of all Ground 
whatfoever; for that which is deep in the Ground, 
has not felt the Heat of the Sun, nor received the 
fweet Moifture of Rain or Dew. For this Reafon, 
it is beft to leave the Holes, wherein they will plant 
their Trees, open for a whole Year, or turn it over 
three or four Times that ic may be the better bro- 
ken before they plant their Trees, bccaufe the lower 
Part of thefe Holes muft of Neceflity thereby grow 
better, being much mended by the Beams of the Sun, 
and Rain : This muft then be well mixed with 
Dungs, as alfo that which you dug but of \h& Hole 5 

and. 
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and, with both, you tnuft fill up (he Hole half a 
Foot higher than the common Ground, becaufe 
the Dung, confuming the Ground, finks daily. 
Yet, above all, you mi>ft take Care, that, in plant- 
ing, the Dung, or great Heaps thereof, may not 
touch the Roots of your Trees, being too fharp for 
them. In moid Ground, you muft not dig your 
Holes too deep^ but rather heighten your Ground, 
and take Care, that, before you plant your Trees, 
you may cut with a Knife the Roots that fhoot 

• down, and chiefly the Pin- roots, or elfe you muft. 
put Bruihes underneath, that the Water may (hoot 
off, and the Root not ft r ike too deep into the cokl 
Ground. When you plant them, you muft take 
Care that you put no Tree in the fame Place, where 
Trees of the fame Sort have been planted before^ 
for, if you do, they will not grow and thrive. . As 
to the Raifing of this Sort of Trees by Seeds, fee 
my Chapter on them in my Firft Part, where l 
have fet down the quickeft Way of doing it, for none 
can enjoy this fine Fruit-tree too foon, becaufe it 
challengeth the beft Place in the Orchard, as being 
one of the greateft Beauties of it. It is faid, that, 
in fome Countries, it fo profpereth, with often 
Digging, and much Moifture, that it never lofeth 
its Flower •, Ox-Dung^ applied, is thought to make 
great and mafty Pears; Ibme put a little Afhes 
with it, to make their Tafte the pleafanter. If you 

*plant young* Trees, let them be four Years old, 
but fome will take the faircft Branches they caa 
find upon the Tree, and fet them, and when thefe, 
or thofe raifed from Seed, are to be grafFed, the 
Seafon is March and April ; and fo apt is this Tree 
to. take a Graff, that it will receive it even in Blof- 
fom-time, to Succefs. The Pear may be grafl^ed 
upon the Quince, the Pomegranate, the Almond, 
the Apple, and the Mulberry -tree. If on thelaft, 
the Pear will be red. Let your Pear-trees ftand 
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fhirtjr Feet ftfunder, and be fore to put feme Ferti^^ 
Weeds, or wet Straw ibdBt thfe Tree, to keep it 
moift, and prevent the Sun or Wind from drying 
.the Ground too much, for the firft Year, after 
Plinting, id the tnoft dangerous of all others, and 
therefore the young Tree call* for the greater Secu- 
tity ; to which End, lay about two Quarts of any 
Wood, or Peat Afhef, round the Roots of rr, at a 
little blflance from the Body ) and to make their 
Virtue get the (boner down, give the Edrth a little 
Xioofehing firft, that the Rains and Dews may wafli, 
^nd better dil!blve the Afhes % repeat this twice a 
Vear, the firft Time when the Trees are in Blot 
fom, and the next at MtdfrnntAer. But, if you don*t 
think fit to make Ufe of thi^ Manute, you may 
Ib^k the fame in Water, and ftrew the Liquor, or 
Lee, on the Trees Roots^ inftead of it, which an* 
fwerthe fartie End, You may make Ufe of feve-» 
ml Ways to keep your Pears. Some dip their 
Stalks in boiling Pitch, and afterwards hang thetn 
up 5 others keep them in new boiled Wine, or eife 
in a clofe Veflel \ others in Sand ; and fome again 
covered with Barley, Wheat, or Chaff; feme are 
of Opinfcn, that t^re is fto kind of Fruit, but ttiay 
be preferved in Honey. Ah old Author fays, that 
fome Sorts of Land, 6n which the Apple-tree wiil 
not.profper well, the Pear-tree will, a^ the coM, 
gravelly, clayilh, wild, and ftony Land, ^n which 
this Tree, cfpecially the more wild Sort Of P^ar^ 
i^ill thrive exceeding well : 

The PeoTy when it has Room enough to fpread^ 

Where it has Warmth fufficient over Head^ 

If it be feconded ky the wet Ground^ 

it^tth BloJJomSy andfwelUng Fruits^ will he crowtCd^ 

Ferry, fays he^' being near of Kin, for its Excel* 
Icncy, to Cyder, and the Pear-tree far exceeding 
the Apple-tree, for its Greatnefe and Ffuitfiilnefe j 

.there 
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there having been one very lately, not far frpm 
Rofs in Hereforajbirej that Wft9 as wi()^ in the Cirr 
cuniference, as three Men a)uld encompaft with 
their e3{:%^nded Arms» and of ib ]arg^ a Head^ tha( 
the Fruit of it yielded feven , Hogjheads of Perrjj 
in one Yegr, as I was credibly informed. Thf 
choaky JPears of fTorcefier/bire, and tbofe adjacent 
Parts, or the Hocferpear, ^nd Bareland-pe^r, aii4 
Bojbury FtsLTj are eftcemed the beft for the Prefer 
bearing ahxioft their Weight of excellent Liquon 
The more coloured any Pear is, the better. To 
this, I add, the Cafe of a Genfleipan, who lives 
about eight Miles from Little Gaddefden^ that wasf 
reliewd by Drinking the Juke of the. Pear, thus : 
As he was on the Jury^ at Hertfmrd^ he was there 
taken fo ill with violent Pains of the Gravel, that 
obliged hinfi diredly to yeturn Home, ^bove ten 
Mlle5 ffom the Place, when a truly npble Lord, 
hearing of this hi^ Neighbour's Mi^fpttwne, fent 
lor him, and perfuaded him to drin^ ^^Bpttle of 
fevqn Te^3 old Perry, which in a litUe Time paf- 
/fed hin>, and brought away feveral little Stones, 
pnd, on Drinking another Bottle, he was prefent- 
ly cured. But I fhall enlarge no further here^ be-- 
^aufe I have been the more particular on the Pear, 
in my firft Book on Cyder, inticled, Xi>^ Modern 
Cyderiffy &c. Except the few Lines th?it follQW.— i 
Pears are near of a Nature with Apples, ^nd are 
of as great Ufe in the Kitchin and Confervatory : 
They nogrilji more, efpccially the Warden, which 
baked, indwell fwectencd with Sugar, is held tQ 
be one of the beft Reftoratives to a confumptive 
Man. The Wine made of them, is mor^ full of 
Spirit than that of the Apple, and qfteen^'d %\i^ 
gre^J^er Cordial. 

J was told at Qanierbury^ by a Cabirietrmakert 
that this Wood makes fine Sugar-dilhes, and othei; 
Turner4-w»re 5 and alio delicate Frames for Chairs -^ 

Z but 
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but it is apt to rot in a little Time by the Worm, 
even fboner than Beech. It is likewiJe excellent to 
make a Faneer, to lay on Deal Frames for Pifturcs-, 
end then, if it is well drained and polifhed, it will 
k)ok likp black Ebony. Its Boards make beautir 
ful Dreffers, Tables, Chefts of Drawers, and many 
other Things ; and its Wood will cut well after it 
has lain on the Ground a Year or two, in its whole 
Body, as the Sawyers tell me« 



C H A p. XXVII. 

Of the APPLE and CRAB^TREE. 

ROCKT and fioriy Ground produces the heft Cyder^ 
&c 'Tis apparent to the bed Judges, that 
Sou/bam Cyder exceeds air others in this Nation, 
both for its Strength, dulco-acid Taftc, and whol* 
fome Quality: A Truth, which the Londoner^, 
when in that Part of the Weft, has fufficiently 
proved, -by being unexpe6lcdly inebriated with Jit- 
tie more than a Quart of rt 5 for, of the Strength 
of this Liquor he will not be convinced, 'tiH 
Trial has decided it •, bccaufe, lays he, our Town 
Cyder will fooner hurt the Belly than ofiend the 
Head ; and why this Weft Country Cyder is 
better, than even that of Hereford/hire^ and aH 
others (as far as I can underftand) both foreign 
and domeftic, in my humble Opinion, is owing 
to the Soil and Situation, where the Trees grow ; 
for in Somerfetfhire^ Devonfhire^ and Corflwali^ I 
have fcen many Foundations of Stone Rocks, 
which, being of a Marble, or Fire-ftone Nat we, 
lying very high, and moftly to the South, oblige 
all Trees planted thereon to grow and Spread thei^i 
Roots horizontally near the Surface, and cpnfe- 
quently nearer the Sun*s Itifluence •, which fo im- 
nregnwes them with a ftrong Spirit, as furniOiea 

the 
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the Fruit with a more potent vinous Juice, than 
that growing on Trees, whofe Roots run deep into 
a more moift and Northern Soil : Thus, as the 
Soil is, fo, in a great Mcafure, is the Fruit.' Now 
there is no Fruit-tree in this whole Ifle of Greats 
Britain^ that is fo univerfal, as the Apple-tree ; 
there being but few Places, and but little Land, 
wherein it delighteth not ; hardly any Place fb cold 
or nioift, hot or dry, but it v"! thrive and bear 
Fruit, Neither is there any Fruit-tree more eafily 
propajgated, nor any, that bears fo great a Bur^- 
then of Fruit, as this and the Pcar-^rce do; 
therefore is the Planting and Increaiing of them 
more to be encouraged and promoted, than of any 
other 5 confidering alfo the Excellency of the Li- 
quor extra6i:ed from it& Fruit, which now is, by 
many, made in the greateft Perfedtion, fince they 
''haVe found out a Way to work, or cure. Cyder 
fo well, as to keep in the Spirit of it; which, in 
our County of Hertford^ moft, or all, are ignorant 
of, and therefore can feldom enjoy their Cyder 
good above half a Year, unlefs they put Spirits 
and Sugar into it ; and then it is nev^r fo health- 
ful, nor plea&nt, as in its original and J)riftine 
State. This has tempted nie to write two Trea- 
tifes of making Cyder, Perry, and made Wines, 
&ff. that are almoft ready for the Prcfe ; wherein' 
I have alfo fet forth the great and many healthful 
Qualities this» Liquor abounds with, as they have 
been experienced by Dr. Baynard^ and others. Nor" 
can I forget the gre^t Service, that I received my- 
fclf from Cyder^ in my Travels, in 1^37, and 
1738, when I was confined to proceed flowly in a 
dufty Road > a long Time, in fultry Weather ; 
which frequency brought me under a prodigious 
Thirft ; and to drink their ftrong But, Brown, 
and Pale Beers, in iuw/, and in the Weft-Country, 
was adding Fuel to the Fire, 'till I could enjoy the 

X cool- 
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fooling Draughts of rcfrcftiing Cy^^r, which cerr 
tainly is the greateft Quencher of Thirft of any 
other Liquor wh^tlbever. But I was very much 
furprized to find, at a Town about forty-five Mije^ 
from London^ a Liquor fold, that io nearly coun* 
terfeited Cycler, that it was eyery Year fold for it, 
twenty Miles round the Place, without its true 
Natui:c being difcovcred : However, in tl^ before* 
^^Bientioned Cj^rbook, \ ihall publi(h their Me^ 
thod, as I happened accideptally to be let into the 
Secret. But to return to my Subjcfl: : The Judg^ 
inent of the Planter is of great Moment in th^ 
Choice and Pofition of the Soil and PUce fcH- the 
proper Sort of Fruit to grow in. This no^^ the 
K^fi/h Men take to the Planting of the Pippin and 
Codlin, becaufe no other Apple wo^ld prpfper fa 
well in that County. Cyder-fruit is bed off a 
light X^nd, as the Win^r iQQg-keeping Apple i^ 
' olr a £tiff Soil ; So the pippin, which, of dUl o^ 
thers, is the moft fubjed to the (Ranker, is. oft^n 
brought under this Misfortune, when p]an(e4 pa 
light Lai)d^ and Jeall, when . ip a heavy. I 
knew a Gentlem^v t^at waa 9b)igM to ftqck up 
a great may Apple-trees, th^( had been before 
his Time planted in a gravelly Soi), becaufe they 
did not grow to any Perfcdlion in this dry, hur^;ry 
»Earth', but, when Pear-trees fuccee^ed. thetn, they 
;rew to Admiration*. Land, lying to the Soiith-* 
'.aft, is 9 moi^ natural Situation for. a Planca^ioi> 
of Fmit-trees, becaufe, in Spring, the Eaft*. 
winds keep back a too forward Bud^ and, in Au*« 
tumn, the. Morning Sun difperfes the Fogs and 
cold Dews, away, vs^hich thus pre&rves the f rtiit 
from Chills: The Air, being w^rmedjall Dayby 
the Sun, is fufficient, in the Evemt^, to coqtinw 
the fame Heat. 

The excellent Ufes. of the Parfnip j^Urtr^e. As 
to the odd Name of thi^ Tree^, I jj^ycr heaixj % 

> Reafon 
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ReUfon for it \ bat fo it is, that^ in di my Travels, 
I never faw any of their Sort, except m this oVrt- 
"Weftern Part (rf Hettfordihire^ wh^re^ if a Farmer 
has not on€ of thcfe growing in his Ground, he is 
' thought unhappy ; becaufe it's not only a largc-bo* 
died Tree, but its Apple is alfb of a good Size; \ii 
Gcdour whitiftij with Strakes of red ; is always ripe 
in Harveft ; and, as if it was d^fi^n'd by Heaven as 
a Bleffing in this Seafon, it yields a. mod plcafant 
Jnice for eating raw, or making it into a delicatd 
fmall Cyder for prefent Drinking; but its Pyes 
are fecond to none ; for^ in thefe, this Apple is 
father a Sweat-meat, or Dyfart, and therefore 
oftentimes prefeirrtd by our Harveft-meA to Bread 
and Meir. It is likewife a great Saver of Cheefe ; 
for, if the Workman can but enjoy a cooling, lut 
cious, refrefliing Pafty of this* Apple, he often 
flightis his Bread and Cheefe for it. In fine, this 
noble Apple, by its being eaten raw, or prepared 
in Pyes, or cdddled and eaten in Milk, faves a » 
great deal of Bread, Flefli, Cheefe, and Drink t6 
the Farmer. It's a foft, juicy Apple, feldoni 
hanging longer on the Tree, than M\A'Septemb€r : 
And, as it is one of the firft-ripe Sort, and beft of 
forward Apples, I have fent them feveral Times 
to London^ where they have been accepted, as an ' 
agreeable' Prefent, by my Friends. I have but 
two Trees of .this Apple, a very young one, and 
an old one : The old One is perhaps, One of the" 
lai^eft Apple-trees in England, and, in the Year 
1740, yielded me near thirty Bufhels of Apples; 
but the young one grows in my Wood, where find- 
ing a Crab-flock, I grafifed it with a Cion of this 
Tree: In a Word, there is no Farmer, that can 
cionvenicntly have this Tree, fhould be without 
k ; for they may believe me, who, for near thirty 
Years, have experienced itj that this Tree fully 
anfwers my Charafter of it ; tod, if I fay k de- 
*- * X 2 fcrvei^ 
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ferves a better, I think I iay no more, than the 
Truth. 

The Virm af Craijidce. This Juice is afierted 
by fome to make the ftrongeft and beft of Cyder» 
^ovided the Crabs come off a good Soil, are of a 
right Sort, the Liquor artfully made, and a due 
Age given it. An Experiment of this Kind, I 
have been told, haj^ned at Exetevy where a Per- 
fon made a Hog(head of it ^ and, whether by Mif- 
take, or done on Purpofe, I cannot fay^ but, ac- 
cording to the Relation, it was not broached 'till 
fixir Years End, when it proved the beft of Cy- 
der. . Another Ufe of this Juice is, that it is fer- 
yiceable to muc with that of Apples, to improve 
it with a brilk Tafte and potent Quality ; and, as 
a Proof of this, when I was at Elmnfter in Smer-- 
fit/hire^ in 1737, I coul4 get no Cyder there, but 
what was made wkh the Jerfey Sweet-appie and 
Crab, or Wikiing, mixM tc^etherv and fucfa. 
Store do the ^habitants of this Town fet by their 
Wilding?,^ that they value them ecyial to tht beft 
of Apples, as it appeared by their refenting the 
Theft of a loole Felbw,. who, for ftealing a Par- 
cel of them, was forced to fly his Country, for 
Fear of a Profecurion, that he was threatened with. 
If People knew the Virtue of a Crab, fays an old 
Do£tor, they would value them more than they 
do \ for old Verjuice is excellent to wafh Wounds 
with, before the Plaifter ^oes on, becaufe it keeps 
back the Humours ; and is no lefs ufeful for waft- 
ing the Eyes, becaufe it heals' and ftrengthens fore 
and weak Eyes, kills the Scurvy in them, and eats 
off Keils. Another fays, they are cold and moift, 
and help Inflammations, Bur^ing$, and Scaldings, 
if prefently applied, more efpecially if mix*d witJv 
Yeaft of Beer. Inwardly, the Juice is good againft 
Heat of the Stomach, Vomiting, and Fainting 5 
and makes good Sauce, as beiatg of the Vinegar-. 

nature^ 
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nature, and will ferve as fuch, when old; and there-* 
fore is made ufe of in making the beft muftard : 
It aftringes the ftomach^ and makes, in many cafes, 
a very good Gargarifm, or, what may be plainer 
writ, a liquid Medicine to cleanfe the Throat and 
Teeth with. . 



c H AP. xxvm. 

0//A^ BARBERRY-TREE. 

THIS Tree is found growing i^ fcveralof our 
indofed Fields of Uertf&rdfhirt^ as a Standard, 
and in Seems ; where feme acquire a Body of near 
twelve Inches Diameter, yielding a great Quantity 
of pretty red Berries, that are not only ornamental 
on the Tree, but likewife after Pickling, and being 
kept in GlafTes, are ready to be the fame for 
gracing the Sides of Diihes of Meat, and giving a 
pleafant tart Tafte to Sauces, and to Conferves. 
The -Wood of this Tree is faid to be fuch an Anti- 
dote againft the Yellow Jaundio^, that, if a Perfon 
conftantly feeds himfelf with a Spoon made of it, it 
will prevent and cure this Difeafe, while it is in its 
Infancy. There are feveral Sorts of Barberries*; but 
one ufed in common, and that beft, which beareth 
its Fruit without Stones \ it's faid, there is a Sort, 
' whofe Berries are twice as big as the common Kind, 
and more excellent to preferve. This Tree has an, 
ill Name, in our Country, for at trading Blights to 
the Corn that grows near it; infomuch, that an 
ignorant, malicious Farmer of Erethefden^ by Gad- 
defdeuj about the Year 1720, conceived fuch a Ha- 
tred againft a large one, that grew in his Neigh- 
bour's Ground, very near his, that, for this very 
Reafon, he poured feveral Fails of fcalding Water 

on 
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on its Ro6ts, in the Nfght*feafon, at differenlf 
Times, 'tiH he killed it. Were there, indeed, 
many Trees^^ that ftood clofe together, it^s poT- 
fible, they might contribute to fiich a Misfortune ; 
but, in my hun^bie Opinion, one can be of no 
Effeft i however, moft of our Countrymen affirm 
its Damage. . . _ 



CHAR XXIX. 
Of the ALMONP-TREE. 

* 

THIS is an European Tree, containing, in 
on* common Hufk, one Nut, having a Co* 
Vcring that is thick, pulpy, xind oily ; being a 
lefler Tree than the Walnut ; having Icwig, nar- 
row, ferrate Leaves, and a fmooth Kernel. There 
are Sweet and Bitter Almortds, from both which, 
iays Mr. Houghton^ is drawn an Oil ; that of th^ 
Bitter is ored, chiefly, as a Cofmetic, or Beautifief 
of the Skin ; the Oil of the Sweet is vef^y much 
ufcd for Medicine, for Difcafes of the Langs and 
Throat, for the Pleurify, for Coftivenefe, Tu- 
mours, Gravel and Stone, and many other Cafes. 
The Bitter Almonds, beaten fine, are very much 
©fed by the Ladies, in Water, to wafti thefr Hands 
with', alfo the Cakes of the Sweet Almonds, 
which are made by preffing the Oil from them, 
are beaten to Powder fbr the feme Purpofe; and 
fome add the Oil to it, which very much improves 
it. With Sweet Almonds blanched (that is, put 
into warm Water a while, which will make there 
fiip Out of their Shells) and Water, is made Al- 
mond-milk, which is ufed in divers of the afore* 
ixid Cafes; and fometimes, with them and the 
cold Seeds, are made Emulfions, to be fweetencd 
whh Syrups, or Sugar, to which b added Prepa- 
red 
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.ied Pearl, and what clfe the Phyfician pleafes, t© 
drink in Fevers. This phyfical Ufe confunics but 
.few, a great msAy* aie eaten raw with katfins : 
Bur the great Confunpptioa of the Sweet Altindnds 
is by the Confedioners j for, witii them, they 
make chiefly their Macaroons and March-pftiie$p 
which are Things greatly confum'd in this King* 
dom : I have heard fome imagine, that, in dear 
Times, Almonds are worked up with Cocoa-«ut3» 
m make Chocolate with i which I cannot gainfay, 
but truly I cannot learn it is. fo, though I have 
made it my Enquiry, (X tbefe Sweet Almonds 
the^c are two Sorts, viz^ Jordan^ which are larger 
jbng, and dear, and chiiefly &>\d to eat with. Rai> 
fins ; the other are Valen$m and Barjhsry^ from 
.which is the Oil eietraAed. I am, lays Mr; 'Hoi^b> 
tmj informed, that fome of thefe Trees^ wit^ 
much Coft -and Care, are entertained here, as 
Strangeis, for Curiofity ; but we havse the Niats 
fo plentiful from Abroad^that 'tis mot worth, our 
White to make a Trade of planting them. •'-^- 
The. biggeft Standard Almond-tcer, that ever liaw^ 
was one ^ that grew at the Bottom of Gjifafs'-bm^ 
Lane^ in the Alms-houfe Yard, for its high Body, 
I believe, meafured a Foot Kameter, where it bore 
its fine fcarlet early Bloffi>ms, and. then the Nuts: 
Since which, in my Travels, in 1736 and fince, Pve - 
feea Almond-trees grow, in many Places, for the 
Sake of their charming Blo0bms, I believe, more 
than their Wood, and bitter and fweetNuts; for 
k is^ one of the firfl: Tree-blooms, that is feen be* 
ntms in the Spring-feafon. The Almond-tree„ 
v^hen very young, fervc^s as a ftock, to bud or 
graff the Peach, or Nedarine on ; and according- 
ly, ' about Cbelfea, and ' other Places, they raife 
many young Almond-a^cs in their cbmmbn Nur* 
feries, efpecially at Sromptim-Pariy every Year 
for Sale. There is a. red Sort, and a white Sore 
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of this Tree ; but, as to the Nature of its -^ 
I cannot fay much of it. The Almond-tree will 
grow and flourilh well in Englmd^ if platlted in a 
warnfi Soil, and expofed to the Sun. It isprc^erly 
graflfed on the Fill-beard, and, when once it gets 
a-head, it grows a-pace : In Time, with good 
Diligence in applying Swine's Dung, mixed with 
Water, about the Roots, it bcareth conliderably. 
It flowers eariy^ which, as I &i4 before, is of a 
reddilh G)lour ; and, if for no other than this, it 
much graces an Orchard ; but it has been known 
to bear much Fruit, Ibme bitter, fome fweet, ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Tree and GraflF ; by 
often Tranfplandng, ^he Nut grows the fweeter. 
This Tree, when it has attained a laige Body and 
Head, has been known to bear feveral Buihels of 
Nuts on it at once ; for which Reafon, and for the 
Sake of its Wood, for its beaudful early Bloflbm- 
ing, and for growing in poor, gravelly,r and other 
indiflferent Soils, ic*s furprizing to me, it is not 
more propagated ; but more efpecially, as I /aid 
before, for its tranfcendeht Oil, and the PJealant- 
nelsof its delicate, nourifhing Fruit* 



CHAP. XXX. 
Of the PLUM-TREE. 

OF this Clafs are Plums, Damfons, and Bui- 
laces, 6fr, The Plum-tree grows both as 
a Standard, and Wall-tree: But, as my Pen is 
moftly confined to the Timber-tree, I fhall chiefly 
confider it as fuch, and take Notice of it as a 
Standard, of which there are many, that are ieven 
or eight Inches fquare m their Bodies : The fame 
I have feen, and may lay, of the Danifon and 
-Bullace-trecs, .which grow into- a very ufeful Wood 
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for the Turner^ whOj with it, makes Peppep 
tx)xes. Sugar-boxes, and fine Infirufnents. TJje 
Spoon-maker alfo makes a great Confumption of; 
this Wood^ becaufe it is much admired few itf 
blackiih- red Colour, and the Hardnefs and Swecf- 
nefs of the Wood ; on which, Accounts, when an 
old Plum-Tree is ,wdl hearted, they will give 
Eight-pence a. Foot for it. The Plum, being of 
the Tree-kind, fervcs for inoculating on it Peaches^ 
Apricots, an4 J^edarines ; which, when planted 
in good Earth> arrives, fometimes,' to a confide- 
rabie'Bignefs in . its B^dy, againft a Wall ; but big- 
ger, when they grow as a Standard. At -^^ , 

near Cranbrcok^ iq Kenty I faw^ in the Year 1736, a 
Standard Nedarine-Tree, that had been inoculated 
,on, a Plum,, which grew near a -5inlc-hole, almoft 
at the Back-3oor of a Houfe,> in a well fheltered. 
Place from the North-Eaft Winds ; here it got a 
Body, I believe, of lax Inches fquare, and then 
Had a good Quantity of Fruit on it. The Plum 
may be planted from Alhallows-iide to March \ if 
they are iqf in February^ the Stones fho^iild be 
fteeped in Lye three Days, that they may the^ 
fooner fpruig ; they are alfo to be planted from the 
young Sets, that grow froip the Bottom of the 
Tree. They pro^r beft in a rich, Ynoift Ground, 
and in a cold Country ; they are graffed toward 
the End of MarcJx^ and are better in a cloven Stock, 
than in the Bark. In January^ before the Gum 
begins to drop out, the Plum may begfaflfed onitsl 
own Stock,' or upon the Almond. The Pli:m- 
Tree is little, or not at all, cut \ but they muff be , 
cleanfed from Filth and dry Wood, and of too 
much Wood, v/hen the Sun cannot (hine through 
them : They require good Ground,, becaufe they 
are free Blowers, or they will bear themfelves to 
Death in a fhort time ; and be fure to grafF thcrin, 
before they begin to bud. The fineft Sqrts are the 
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Pruni'Jaune-Hafiivey St. JuUan^ La Royaly Blue- 
Pordrigon^ "Drab i Ore ^ Fotbingbatn or Sbeen-Phmy 
Cbejfon or MiUcblefs, RocbeorCorhony Mattre-Chudy 
Rtin-Claudy St. KatberinCy Green-Gagey Orleans,_ Im- 
pmaly and Mufck. The three laft are proper for 
Prcfcrving, and m^y be planted againft a Nordi- 
Wall. The others requh-e a gciod Weft or Eaft 
Wall : Or, in fheltcred Places, as Standards. Moft 
of thefc are excellent Plums -, but if foo many are 
eaten raw, they^l caufe Gripes and Flux. Dam- 
Ibns, as well as other Plums^ may be dried in the 
Sun upon Lattices, Leads, or in an Oven ; fomc fo 
dip them before, either in Sea-v^ratef, or in Brine, 
and, after, dry them for Ufe all the Yeir after. But 
the Damfon i$ in moft Efteem with the Paftry- 
Cook, who preferves them by a Syrup, and are 
very agreeable to his Cuftomers in 'farts all the 
Year following. And {o plentiful are Damfbns in 
ibme Years, that they are fold in the Country for 
twelvt Pence a BufHel, as it happened at Uttk Gad- 
Jkfdefiy and many other Places, in the Year 1741, 
after a very dry Summer. 

< 

CHAP. XXXI. 
0//i^^ QJJINCE-TREE. 

TH E Quince-trees are of very great Ufe as 
well for their Fruit, as for their Fitnels and 
Neceflity to graft on 5 aind though fomc pretend, 
that the Fruity engrafted, on them, receive fome 
Twang thereof ; yet we find that the Roughnefs of 
fome Pears, with orfiers of their Kind, doth not 
proceed from die Quince-Tree, but ought rather to 
be afcribed, ekher to the Moiftnefs of the Ground, 
and coarfc*Fof)d, or*elfc, according to the Opinion 
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of fome, to the MiKing of too mudi Dung among 
the Ground, when they were planted. In the mean 
time, we obferve, that the more the Dung pcrifhei, ' 
the more the Fruit lofeth its Roi^hnefs, it ftiU di* 
minilhing, as the Tree grows-oldcr. The Barbary 
Quince is good, but fmall. The Lyons^ a large 
Yellow. The Brmfwick, a large White. The 
Portugal^ excellently good, and preferable to the reft. 
If this Tree . is planted in a watery moift Ground, 
near, or at the Bottom of the Running of a Stable- 
yard, any time in the Winter,, it will grow and 
thrive into a Body of about eight Inches Diameter, 
bearing a great Number of large, fine Quinces, 
which may be made uie of in making a delicious 
Wine, or a Marmalade Sweet-meat, which is of io 
ferviceable a Nature for flopping Fluxes, iind other 
Ufes, that many good Houiewives make and keep 
it all the Year by them. They are eafily propa^ 
gated, and ar^ of fuch ready Growth, that the 
Sets, that have been fet in February or Marcb^ have 
born Fruit the Year after. They grow well in cold 
and mdfl: Countries, in plain and hilly Grounds ; 
and where they are to be fet in * dry Earth, they 
fliould be put into it in OSoher. Many cut a Sack 
off their Head, and fet it for good ; but they are 
beft grafied in the Stock, and not in the Bark, in 
the Months of February or M^rch^ and then the' 
Quince -ftock will receive a Cion of th/e Apple, Pear, 
Pomegranate, Service, &c. and greatly improve 
their Fruit. '^ If they are often digged about their 
Roots, and watered in dry Seafqns, and A^hes laidv 
about their Bottoms, they will bear, fearly, a grdat 
Quantity of Fruit ; but if this Piece of Hulbaadiy ^ 
is neglefted, this Tree will be either barreh, or bear 
an infijjid fmall Quince. Gather them in a dry 
Day, when the Moifture is off the Tree and Fruit, 
pluck them gently from the Stalks, and keep them 
in clean whc^t Straw, laid or packed as.tWn as may 
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be. Separate them a good Diftance from other 
Fruit, bccaufc their Scent is ofFenfive to it : You 
may pack them in dry Caflcs, bwt fo as Air may 
come at them, for it is a great Preferver of them : 
All Dampncfs makes them mouldy and rot : You 
may pack them by Layings of Straw between them, 
and fuch as lie loofe in your Fruit-lofts, turn theni 
often. The Wine of them is to be made by grind- 
ing and preOing them, but their mod conunon 
Ufe is bell: known in the Apple -pye, in which a 
Quince, two, or three, adds a moft pleafant Fla^ 
vour. As to the Nature of its Wood, I can com- 
pare it to nothing nearer than to the Pear-Trce. 
It's faid by a certain Author, that the Quince may 
be increafed by its Seeds, but foonef and better by 
its OfF-fprouts. To have them in great Quantity,, 
you mull cut all off within an Inch of the Ground, 
in the Month of March, by which means they yield 
a great many Suckers or Shoots : When they are 
halt a Foot high, you muft heighten them up with 
good Ground, that they may take Root the iboner 
^d better. Bat he fays, as they take Root eafiiy, 
you may increafe them by Sticks j which I myfelf 
have done, and havefeveral at this Time growing 
from the lame. 

CHAP, xxxn. 

0/ /&f M U L B E R R Y - T R E E, 

THE Mylberry, of all other Trees, is account- 
ed the fureft Bearer, becaufc it never bloffpm- 
fith till all cold Weather is paft, and t^ierefore is ia 
Jeft called wifeft of Trees ; fo thati whenever you 
fee the Mulberry begin to fpring, you may be fure 
the cold Weather is at an end ; yet is ripe with the 
ft. They djre the, Hwds (^s Pliny fays) with the 

Juice 
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Juice of the ripe Berry, and wafli it off with the 
green Berry : It changeth its Colour thrice (as Ovid 
alludes in his tra^cai Hiftory of Pyramus and 
tbijbe) firft White, then Red, and MIy Black. 
It loveth h<^ Places and gravelly, and delights in 
Dig^ng and Dun^ng, but not Watering : Its Root 
muft be opened about Octcber. It is fet off the 
Stones, ,but then it often grows to the Wild : The* 
beft Planting is the Cion, and the Tops a Toot and 
a half long, fmooth at both Ends, and rubbed over 
with Dwg* The Place where you fet your Sets, 
cover .with Alhes nnngled with Earth, but not above 
two or three Fingers thick. It is beft fet in Mdrcb^ 
and to remove it in October or November. It may 
be graffed on the Beech, or the white Poplar, either 
by grafEng in the Stocks, or Inoculation ; and {o 
Ihall the Berries be whiter. It is graffed alfo on the 
Fig and on the Elm, which in old Time they would 
not fuffer for fear of Corrupting. Of the Mulberry 
is made a very noble Medicine for the Stomach, 
and for the Gout : They will longeft endure kept 
in Glaffes 5 the Leaves do ferve to feed . Si&- 
worms withal, whereof fome make a great Gain, 
Accordingly, it was attempted at Chelfea^ about 
twenty-five Years ago, but I don't hear it fuc- 
ceededy I have feen a lai^e Tree erf this Sort 
growing in the G^^r^^rlnn Yard in Hoibourny where 
fome Part of it remains to this Day, 1 741. And 
as to its^ Wood, it has Heart and Sap, that ferves 
for Fanneering and other Ufes. The black and 
white Berry, when gathered in Time, is a plea- 
fant cooling Fruit; and therefore this Tree is 
' too valuable to be cut down, while it bears any 
Quantity of them, though it has a hard, brittle, 
ferviceable Wood. In America^ Mr. Lawfon fays, 
there are three Sorts of Mulberries growing in 
Jight rich Ground 5 firft, a coipmon red Sort, 

chit 
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that is firft ripe of any but Straw-berries, and^ 
very fweet. Thefe Trees grow wild, and make a 
fine Summer-ihade to fit uxuler. The Frmt are 
iifed in the Room of Currants and k^fins in 
Sauces -, and, when prefled, yield a clear Crioifon 
liquor, which would make a rich Wine ; the o^ 
ther Mulberries are iinooth-leaved, and are the 
right Sort for Silk*worms; One has a common 
Fruit, the other bears a black fmall Berry, ^nery 
fwee;t : Here the Indians have a Notion, that this 
Sort was a white Mulberry^ and changed its Fruit. 
Its Wood is very durable; and where the Natives 
can get Locuft-wood, they ufe this to make their 
Bows.^ 



CHAP, xxxni. 

• 1 ' . . - 

Of tbe WHITE and RET> E L D E R* 
BERRY TREE. 

THERE are two Sorts of Elder-Trees, the 
one bearing a white Berry, the other a red. 
The White is a Sort th^t was firft known in Hert- 
f<nrd/bire^ about thirty Years ^o ; fince which, it 
has been propagated in many Places. I have, at 
this Time, feveral Hedges of the white and red 
Sort of my .own Planting; and, by Requcft, I 
lent fome Cuttings to my late good fFriend and Re- 
lation, Richard Scre$n^ Efq; at Warle;/^ near Batb^ 
in Somerfitjhire^ where it now grows in a flourifh- 
ing Condition, in a Garden next his Vineyard, 
joining the River Avon: It is a moft noble Berry, 
for its being generally fomewhat bigger than the 
Red, and ma&ng a fuperior.Wine to it ; a Wine, 
when rightly made 'with a good Ufion Sugar, and 
a due Age given it, both in Calks and Bottles, 

wUl 
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will fo nearly cduriteffeit the tmt French Fronti- 
mac,' as hardly to be diftinguiflied from it, as I 
have rridre p^rticulaf 1/ 'mentioned, in hiy Chapter 
., of the Bldir^ ifi my Rrft Book. Bur «> enjoy this 
and^the red Elder- berryi^tn the Ilargeft and greateft 
PerfeftionV ^^re , is a 'Way of doing it, accordbg 
to thatr whiiih' was praftifed by the lateTft-everend 
and Kigenious Dr. Brabin^ Minifter of ?ti Mary- 
Axe^ in London^ and oi Berkbampfiead^ St. Peter^i; 
in Hertfordfhirey as follows, , viz. He entirely lop- 
ped off the Heads of feveral Elder-Trees in Win- 
ter, which fliould ihoot again the flrft' Summer, and, 
thcfecond, would bear, by this means, a very large 
Berry : Or, when he did tiot take this Method, he 
made ufc of another, that was but little inferior to 
it ; and this was, that, about ChriJlmaSy he wpuld 
prune die old Wood out of a Tree, ' and 4eave 
in it only the laft Yearns Shbots for Bearing, and 
top them all to four Ba^: -Then, out of thefeJ 
large Berries, he would get a great deal of excellent 
Juicef with which he made- a Liquor, by the Addi- 
tion of Malt, that, by many of the Gentry, was 
preferred to White- Wine and Claret. Now the 
Manner how he did this, you have fet down in 
my Supplement to the London and Country Brewer^ 
at Page 49, where I have, inferted the genuine 
Rcfceipt, -as it was given me by his chief Servant, 
who a6ted both as his Gardener and Brewer *, for 
this Gentleman lived but three Miles diftant from 
Uttk Gaddefden^ and with whom I was acquainted. 
The Body of a Standpd Elder-Tree has fome- 
times mcafured twelve Inches Diameter, and is 
fo very hard and ferviceaj)le for malcing Combs, 
' Cogs for Mill-wheels, and Knife-Handles, in Imi- 
tation ' of Box, that one is often taken for the 
other : It's likewife fo ufcful for little Troughs, 
that the good Houfewife employs it for holding 
Sugar to feed hec jB^es in hard Times, and pre- 
venting 
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vendng their too early Flig^ in the Spring* It at- 
fo fupplies the Shoeniaker with Pegs for Shoes : In 
Ihort, for the many good Properties of the Elder- 
tree, in fupplying the Mechanic, yieldii^ an excel- 
lent Wine, for its (alubrious tUes in Phyfic, and for 
yielding a bunung Spirit for Lanips, by Diftilktion, 
it b a Tree of the greateft ExceUence ; its Propagar 
tion is moft ealily performed by Seed, and by Cut- 
tings, as I have (hewn in my Firft ParL 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

Of /&?* WHITE and BLACK 
THORN TREE. 

THE White-Thorn Tree is of fuch great and 
univerial Seivice for mapy Uies, that it is 
planted by Farmers, Gardeners, and Gentlemen, 
in moft Parts of Great Britain and Ireland i and 
even encouraged by a Law, which indemnifies any 
for gathering its wild Sets in Woods, Reids, 
or Commons ; fo that • our Labouring-men get 
them before our Faces, in our inclofed Grounds, 
at a proper Time of the Year, without fo much 
as afldng our Leave for doing the feme : Yet, as 
plenty as they are in the CbiUum Country, they 
are as fcarce in Vale, open, Field-Lands; and 
therefore it tempted a Gendeman of a good Eftate, 
and who is now in the Commiffion of the Peace for 
Part of Mlefbury Vale, in Bucks^ to make lai^ 
Nurferics to raife the Whitc-Thom Set ; and, ac- 
cordingly, he yearly fells vaft Numbers of this 
Sort, to fence inclofed Grounds, to m'eat Profit; 
for there is hardly a Seflion paffes, but what there 
is an Aft of Parliament granted for indofing little 
or more Land. In many Forcfts, Chaces, and 

Parks, 
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Parks, this Tree is very valuable for its Producing 
great Quantities of Haws, that furnilh a Part of 
the Dcer*s SubCftence, in fnowy and other fcarce 
Seafons j and alfo by its aftringpnt, warm Bark, 
which delightfully pleafes, nourilhes, and fecures^ 
in feime Degree, theie favage Beafts from the Red- 
water and Rot, that,, in fome clayey, moift 
Grounds, ihey are very fut^ft to, efpecially in 
mild,' wet Winters ; infomuch thar, in one Gen- 
tlcman*s Park, I have known Hundreds die of 
thefe fatal Dillempers in one Seafon : And fo fond 
are thefe Animals of debarking the Thorn, that 
they will peel the lopped Arms and Twigs, 'till 
there be no Bark left on them ; for which Pur- 
pofe, there are many large Standard White-thorn 
Trees fufFered to grow fingly into large Bodies and 
Heads, and ftand to great Ages, that there may 
be a fufficient Number in thele Places. to lop at 
different Times, that one may be getting a new 
Head, while another lofes it. This prickly Vege- 
table is the greateft Security of almoft all others 
to the Farmer and Gardener, for preventing the 
Brcaking-in. of Cattle to Fields of Corn, Gardens^ 
and Orchards ; and will refift the Bite and Crop- 
ping of all Sorts of • Beafts, when the Hafcl, Afh, 
Maple, and feveral others are fpoiled by them : 
Accordingly, we find the Thorn a* riioft excellent 
Sort, not only for growing in Quick-hedges, but 
alfo for ftanding as dead, ones, for ftopping of 
Gaps, and . keeping off Cattle from damaging thofe 
JJve-^hedgcs jn their Infancy, which, for Want of a 
good Guard, are often ruined by the venemous Bite 
of Cows-, Horfes, and Sheep : And, to the good 
Houfewife, it is one of the moft neceflary Sorts to 
hang her Linnen on to diy, the greateft Part of the 
Year, when it is kept clipped; for it is by the 
Help of tha. Shears, that the White-thorn not 
only anfwjeri:thi&.dameftic.Putpofe, but alfo be- 

Z comes 
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comes a charming ornamental, and, at the fzmc 
Time, a moft fcrviccablc Hedge, or green Wall, 
in Mazes or Wildemeflfes, and Gardens; where 
k will grow to a great Height, and where it will 
be a moft ftrong Defence, to Houles and Wall- 
fruit Trees, againil the Violence of Winds, and 
the Rapine of Thieves j a Shelter and Refuge for 
Singing^birds to breed and chant in ; and an ad* 
mirable fwcct Ornament in the Spring-feaibn, by 
its fine white BloITom, for a confiderable Time. 
Of Its Wood are made Cogs and Staves for Mill- 
wheels, Heads of Beetles, Swingers for Flails to 
thra(h Corn with, and one of the bcft of Walk- 
ing-fticks *, it is a very hard, tough Wood, that 
will grow, in a good Soil, to a Foot, or two, 
Diameter in its Body ^ and then it will be iervice- 
able to the Turner. 

Tie Black'tboru is a bufhy Tree, not near {o 
commonly planted, as the White-thorn ; becaufe 
k is a fet, that cannot be drawn up with fuch a 
regular Root, as the White, but generally comes 
up with a Piece of one, that will not readily, 
therefore, grow on Tranfplanting \ for the young 
Shoots of this Tree run almoft along the Surfacfe oi 
the Ear|h, and ftrike many Roots, as they run •, fo 
that hardly one in twenty of the Sets can be drawn 
with a full Root to it. It is alio refufed, becaufe 
k will not endure the Drip of other Trees, like 
the White-thorn ; for the Black are very apt to 
die in fuch a Situation ; Nor will it grow in 
Height fo foon as that, becaufe it employs its 
Shoots, in a great Meafure, along the Surfece, in 
dirowing up many young ones, and that, fome- 
times, . for four or five Ftet Diftance from the 
main Hedge ; yet, when it gets up to a proper 
Height, it makes one of the ftroogeft of Fences, 
even beyond the White-thorn. Likpwife, when 
a Hedge is made, its Plailb is^. aptta ^dk^ a^d^ 

-^ when 
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when it grows next to Sallow, Maple, Hafel of 
<^ther Wood, their Root oftentimes gets the As- 
cendant of the Black-Thorn^ and kills it; however, 
this prickly Tree is mod ferviceablc for 'making 
dead Hedges to faye the live ones, becaufe this 
Wood will laft two or three Years under this Ufe,. 
when the White-Thorn will laft but one. And 
laftly, the BlackrThorn yields that excellent Fruit, 
called Sloes, which, when rightly ordered with 
Sugar, makes a charming Wine, but it commonly 
lerves in a Mixture with rough Cyder, and Spirits,. 
6?f . to counterfeit red Port-Wine. 16 Bark is ufed 
by fome when infufed in Rennet, to prevent the 
Rotting of Cheefe ; and the Sloe itfelf, when made 
into a Conferve or Syrup, flops Fluxes to Admira- 
tion. Some few Trees of the Black-Thorn I have 
known to grow as Standards^ in a certain Park, but 
then their Bodies muft be helped at firft by Stakes 
or other Trees, and are feldom thicker than a Man*s 
Thigh, and they commonly get hollow in a kittle 
Time ; they are lopped for the Deer to broufe on, 
but as it is a drier Wood than the White, it does 
not anfwer this Purpofe near fo well as that. The 
Fowls and Mice, by carrying tlie Sloes to eat, pro- 
pagate the Black-Thorn in many Places. 

to plant a U^te-Thom Hedge, The White-Thorn 
Set is the molt planted 9f all others for Hedges^ 
^nd therefore 1 mall be very particular in my Ac- 
count of its Management in this Way. I have fe- 
veral Hedges now in a flourilhing Condition, that 
I planted with the White-Thorn ; and, to have the 
bell Sort of Hedges from this Set, we plant only 
White-Thorn and Sallow in our Loams, Clays, and 
Gravels ; and then it is we cut the Sallow twice to 
the Thorn's once, that is, the Sallow at fix Years 
old, and the Thorn and Sallow together, at twelve. 
But, in the moft common Hedges, we plant the 
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White-Thorn, Sallow, Hafel, Maple, and Afh, and 
thefe we make all at once at nine Years End, when 
the Field is Wheat ; becaufe then the new made 
Hedge is fecured two Years from the Bite of Cattle, 
while the fame Field is under the Growth of Wheat 
one Year, and Oats and Peas, or Beans, the next % 
fo that in the third, or fallow Year, the Hedge 
has grown high enough, to be out of the Cattle's 
Way : But where an extraordinary good Huftand- 
man is Mafter of a Farm, he will run a dead Hedge, 
or Stakes and Rails before the new made live Hedge, 
to fecure it, after the Corn is got off, from all Da- 
mages of Horfes, Cows, and Sheep, that may 
be put into the fame Field to graze, by which 
Means fuch live Hedge is protefted, till of itfelf it 
gets high enough to be out of Harm's Way. In 
the Vales they plant White-Thorn, Cra ^ White- 
wood or Aps, Sallow, and Elm Setts, and fome- 
times Hafel and Maple among them. But for the 
moft part, they make ufe of only tlie White-Thorn, 
Sallow, White-wood, and Elm Sets, becaufe thefe 
.beft agree with their heavy wet Soils, and turn ' to 
the moft Profit in the leaft Time. But where a 
Hedge of White-Thorn is to be railed entire, thefy 
gatlier the Haws in OSober^ and fow 'them direftly 
in well prepared Beds of Light-loam, or elle they 
preferve the Haws, or Seed, in Sand, till Februa- 
ry^ and then fow them in a Mould, that has been- 
plowed or dug, till it is very fine, and rajce or 
harrow them' in, but they will not come up 
till the Spring Twelve-month ; and then fgch a 
Hedge will be the thicker, and the Plants come 
ftronger rooted and larger bodied. If, as foon as 
the Haws are fown, you IpreaS' over them as 
much fine Mould as will cover all half an Inch 
thick, and upon that a Strewing of Wood-afhes, 
or, what is much better, a very thin Coat of Soot 
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or Lime, which will help to preferve the Seed from 
Vermin and from Froft, and at the fame Time 
caufe them to fprout the fooner, and grow much 
quicker. Laftly, in cafe you are to raife a Hedge 
with a Ditch before it, by planting the Ground 
with entire White-thorn, or wich-that and other 
Setts, after the Piece of Land has been plowed or 
dug, and got into a fine Tilth ; then, if this is to 
be done in the Cbilturn Country, gather the Ground 
up into a four-thorough Stitch, or two-bout Land 
with the Plough, which will make Part of the 
Ditch, raife a Bank, and fave a great deal of 
Charge, that a Man muft be otherways at with the 
Spade ; then draw a Furrow with the Plough- in 
the Middle of the raifed Stirch : Thus you have 
a Sort of Bed to lay your White-thorn Setts in, 
whofe Roots are to touch the Surface of the main 
Ground, and, after their Heads- are cut off. Part 
of their Bodies are to be an Inch or two out of 
the Earth, lying ftone-wife in a Row, about fix 
Inches from one another, where their Roots. and 
the reft of their Bodies are to be covered with 
Mould, thrown out of the new making Ditch. 
Then lay or plant another Row with more White- 
thorn Setts, a Foot a-part, andhigher than the-firft 
and lowermoft Row, at the fame Diftance and in 
the fame Manner you did the laft ; only obferve to 
plant every Sect in the upper' Row, in the Middle 
of the Intcrfpace of the firft Row, and then throw 
more Mould out of the Ditch, to cover their Roots, 
and that Pai^t of their Bodies that are to lie in 
the Earth. Thus a Ditch will be tnade^ an^ a 
Bank raifed with Virgin or frcfli Mould, that will 
carry on the Growth of the Hedge with great Fer- 
tility ; and the more, if you lay fome Horfe-littcr 
thinly oyer all, to preferve the young Setts from 
Frpfts and too violent Heats and Droughts, When 

this 
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this Work is carried on thus fer, the next Thing 
is to fence the new-planted Hedge weJl from the 
Injury of ^ Cattle ^ then, at about fix Years End^ 
they may be plaifhed, and fb become a ftrong Fence 
againft all Sorts of Cattle in a, very few Years, as 
I have found co my Satisfadfcion, in one of my 
plowed Fields, which I planted and inclofed with 
a new Hedge and Ditch about the Year 1734 ; and 
in 1740 I plaiihed it, leaving a Pear and Apple- 
tree growing at every forty Feet Didance in the 
fiune : And, at the fame Time, was obliged to 
run along the Outfide of the Bank a dead Hedge, to 
fecure the live Hedge, and the Trees, from being 
damaged by my next Neighbour's Cattle, that I 
cannot hinder grazing next to it ; and accordingly 
I muft continue fuch a dead Hedge, or run a Row 
of Hurdles along in the Room of it, to fecure the 
iame, till it is grown high enough to be out of the 
Reach of Horfes or Cows, which will noc be till the 
third or fourth Year at lead after fuch Plaiihing. 
Some plant the lower Row with Crab-fetts, and the 
Upper one with Haw-thorn 5 and if thefe and the 
White-thorn arc kept weeded, during their infant 
Growtti, they will come much fooner to [Perfec- 
tion. And fure it is,, that nothing of Hedge- 
wood de&rves more of our Care to bring ud, than 
tht White*thorn, becaufe this not only makes the 
beft of Fences of itfelf, but ferves beyond all others 
to noend Gaps of its own, and, in any of thofe that 
are of the Hedge Sort, is the ftrongefV, and will 
lail longer than either the Maple, Hafel, Sallow, 
or any other ^ and, what is very valuable, this 
I'lant gives an inviting Opportunity to Land-owners, 
to^prove their Ingenuity, by grafting the White- 
thorn with Pear-cions, and, by fuch Improvement, 
prefently produce great Quantities of profitable 
Fruit, that will furniih their Cellars with one of , 

the 
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the beft of Liquors^ as good Perry certainly is, 
and alio beconie a ferviceable Kitchin-food in Pyes^ 
Pafties, and other Shapes ; befides which, its Fruity 
the Haws, is noc only a fine Sort for Birds, but 
fervcs likewife toward fatting our Swine, and, for 
this Purpofe, niany beat the Hedges in the Winter^ 
that the Hogs may the eafier come at them, which, 
with the Opportunity they give to any that make 
Wine of them, and a diftillcd- Water from the 
Stone, and other Ufes, adds to the Value of this 
excellent Plant the White-thorn 5 which here puts 
me in Mind of that great Rarity one, that grew at 
Glaftimbury in Somerfetjhire^ which blew into Flowers 
at every Cbriftmas^ and from which there are feveral 
large Trees growing that I beheld in 1737 ; and as 
I was told, there are many befides that profper 
firom Cuttings in other Places. And now, as I am 
writing of the White-thorn Fence, I fliall mention 
fomething of the great Conveniency of Furz, that 
in ibme Manner will anfwer the fame Purpofe, and 
even exceed the White-thorn in ita great Ufeful- 
nefs of growing in fandy and other light Ground, 
where that nor no other will profper ; as may 
be fecn in many Places in "Norfolk and Suffolk^ 
where they, call it Whins, and where it grows lik^ 
a ipinny Wood, eight or nine Feet high, by which 
it acquires large Stalks that ferve for Fuel for 
Baking and Brewing with all the Year ; and it is 
among thefe high Furies that Gentlemen get Plen-* 
ty of Foxes for the Chaee, for here they and their 
Young are fecure till thqy are forced out. Near 
tVannef by Deai, in Kenf^ I faw great Quantities of 
Furz grow on fandy Banks, four Feet high, and 
three or four broad at Top, in which the Seeds of 
Furz may befeen in Drills, or raked* in, and come 
to Perfedion in a few Years ; and when they are, 
they mak&> impenetrable Fences againft Huntfmen 
and Poachers, that will turn to great Profit, for fuch 

2 Furz 
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Furz may be cut once in three, four or five Years, 
to brew, wafh, and burn Bricks and Lime with in 
Kilns. Likewife, if Furz be mowed young in July^ 
and bayed, and ground like Tanners Bark, it will 
make good Manger- meat for Horfes. In 1741, 
I faw feveral new Plancationa of Furz in Bedford- 
fiirCy raifed by Seed, fown on a low Bank about 
two Feet high, to keep off Road-catde, from en- 
tering and poaching their Turnep and Corn fandy 
Ground ; and in this Manner Haws may be fown in 
low or high Banks in Drills, and thus make, like 
Furz, one of the ftrongeft of Fences. But to be 
more particular in raifing a Thorn Hedge, as the 
fpeedieft of all others. If you can, let your Plants 
be about the Thicknefs of a Finger, and Tet almofl: 
perpendicular, and cut within four or five Inches of 
the Ground, and planted in a double Row, at about 
half a Foot Diftance, in a flat plain Bank, and 
they will profper infinitely, and much outftrip the 
cbfcft Range of our trifling Setts. Another Way 
to plant a Quick-fett in a Field, or about the Out- 
fide of a Garden, (Sc. is : Firft, to plant a Row of 
Setts on the Brink of the Ditch in the upper Mouldy 
and cover them with the better Part of the Mould 
taken out of the Ditch, and raife the Bank about 
eight or ten Inches above them \ then place ano^^ 
ther Row of Setts, each Sett againfl: the Spaces of 
the Row •, then lay more of the bed Mould to the 
Roots of the Setts, and raife the Bank as before^ 
and place another Row of Setts opppflte to the 
firfl:, applying the befl: Mould to the Roots, and 
finilh the Bank with the Bottom of the Pitch« 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

* 

Of ibe M E D L AR, i?»^ S E; R V I C E- 

TREE. 

HO iV ordered^ grafted^ and improved^ &c. The. 
Medlar is accounted to be of the Number of 
Apple-trees, and Pear-trees ; it is planted in the 
like Manner as the Quince is ; it delighteth in hot 
Places, but, well watered, it will do well enough. 
It is'plantcd off the Gion in March or November j in 
a well dunged Ground, and a fine Tilth. It is alfo 
&t off the Scone, > but then it will be very long be« 
fore it Cometh to any Thing : It is excellently well 
grafted on the White- thorn, the Pear, or the Apple. 
The Medlars that you mean to keep, you inuft ga« 
ther before they are ripe ; and being fuffcred to. grow 
fi> upon the Tree, they laft great Part of the Win- 
ter. They are prefer ved in fodden Wine, Vi-i 
iicgac, and Water. Of the Wood of the Wild 
Medlar we ufe to make Spokes for Wheels of 
Carts, and the Twigs oi them ferve for Carters 
Whips. 

This Service-tree is raifed from either Seed or 
Suckers. If from Seed, in OBober^ when they are 
ripe, rub off their Mucilage, or Pulp, with dry 
Sand ; then dry them in the Sun, and keep them ia 
Sand till February^ or Marcb^ and low them in 
well prepared Beds. After they have been here 
weeded well, and watered now and then, in dry 
Times, for two Years, you tnay tranfplant them 
put, at forty or fifty Feet Diftances, in Meadow or 
ether Ground that is moift and loamy, for this 
Tr/ee will not profper in too dry a Eartfe, and 
then they will have full Room to grow, becaufe 
ihefe Trees, in a right Soil, will arife to large 
Bodies of Timber^ and become ornamental in Walks 

A a and 
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and Viftoes. Its Wood is fervlceable to the Inlayer, 
Joiner, Carpenter^ Gunftnith, Eogravery Turnery 
and Millwright ; being of a hard Nature and clofe 
grained, which may be ftill farther improred, and 
made to look like Ebony, by rubbing it with lia- 
feed-oil. The leaves of this Tree grow much like, 
and appear an Afh-tree at a Diftance, but they ^ are 
not i[^ large. Its Berries are red and about the Big^ 
nefi of a large Haw, growing in Clufters, fooie^ 
what like Grapes, that muft be gathered ac A£i/- 
SeptembeTy for I have known them to fall off by the 
Firft of OBeher\ and then they muft begot in dry, 
or elfe they will be mouldy, and likewife kept dry, 
tili they become brown, foft, and almoft rotten, like 
a Medhr ; and, when they are thtis cured, they zst 
much eaten by the London Youths, as a plea£uic 
Vrulu The Wild is better than the Garden-tree to 
graft on. It has no Prickles as the Medlar hath. 
}r grovreth off the Stone, the Sett, the Root, or the 
Cion: It is planted in the two Months before* 
mentioned in cold Countries, an(i in hot in Q3dw 
and November. It is grafted either on itt awa 
Stalk, JOT on the Quince, or Hai»-thom, ekher in 
the Stock or off- the Bark. This Tree grows both 
in Standard and Under* wood. There is one of 
them ftands about ten Poles off my Houfe'at Cad* 
ikfdeHy and it is reported by our Country People, 
that the Crofs of our BUJfed Redeemer was of this 
Sort of Wood. It likewife grows in our Coppices 
as Underwood, where there are many Poles that 
Ihoot from its Stems or Roots.. It is faid there are 
three Sorts of Medlars. Tlie Common, the large 
Vntcb^ and the Dwarf : Two Sorts of Service-trees, 
the Endifo^ bearing Berries, and the FrOeehy a Fruit 
like a very fmall Pear. Dr. ^'my fay«, the Medlar 
38 a grateful Fruit, yet not eatable till it is rotten. 
Services are alfo much of the fame Kind as Medlars, 
md as much vakied in Diet for the lame Qualities. 

The 



IThe I^ub Medlar is faid to be the bcft. The Sisr- 
vice-tree is a ilow Grower. To pi^ferve the Med*- 
Jar, manage them esratStly like the Quince. A3 for 
Serviix;^, gather them before they be ripe, Scatk 
and dl, tie them up in little Buiftches, and jiai>g 
them on Lmes, in an airy and warm Place, and 
here they will ripen kindly. 
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ALT H O* this Shrub, or Ti^ee, is tXDpimonly 
looked on as an Annoyance to the Tree it 
twines about, yet it is not without Its good Qu5Cfi- 
lities in other Refpe<Ssi There" was one that grew 
to an Oak, being four Inches thick, till its Head 
reached fome of iheOaken lower Boughst and here it 
grew fo lar^e at laft, as to give a Turner the Op- 
portunity to turn its Body into Drinking-cups, whidh 
he fold for Two-pencp half-penny a Piece ; and the 
xt\mt for its being deemed to yield a healthful 
Tindure or Virtue to the Liquo(, fo as to ifiake it 
•fcrviccable againft the Cramp and Ho(^ing-cough. 
Some tall Ivy- trees will have a Body bigf enough 
to turn into Pepper-boxes, and other curious Mat- 
ters, but that which grows againft Walls is never 
'big enough for this Purpofe. This Wood, when 
i«rorked into fine 3«»JJr/i^^ Hollow-ware, has *a 
*moft beautiTul Caft with it. And it is very u^ful 
and ocnamental to plant for it^s fpccdy Growth and 
•Running its Cover ©vcr Arbours, which it will 
ihade and Ihclter with its ever-green 'Leaves to 
great Perfeftion, befidea the Pleafure it gives out 
cleanly Houfewives of adorning their Windows 
with it at Cbriftmas^ and to Sextons for the like 
Pu^-pofes iSi their Churches. Aboni Gxfddcfden it is 
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-common for otnr Shepherds to go in Queft of tlus 
Serviceable Plant in fhowy Weather, to gather 
. Its Leaves for Sheep and Lambs, as part of tbdr 
Subfiftence, when they can hardly come at any 
other green Meat : And likewife in rotting Years^ 
for, by certain repeated Experience, the Leaves of 
Ivy are an excellent Antidote againft the Rot and 
Red-water ; and at any Time, when eaten by 
Sheep or Lambs, will greatly contribute to the 
Prefervation of their Health -, and indeed, as if 
Nature dictated it, they are always fond of eating 
the Leaves when they find them. The Berries, '■ 
alfo, of this Plant are faid to be endowed with 
many Virtues. Ivy makes an excellent Spoon. 



CHAP. XXXVH. 

Of ibe ASPEN andPOPJ^AR. 

THeir Ufe. Abele^ how fropagated. lis Ufe. 
JldeTj its Ufe. In my Firft Part, I have 
writ fo particularly and largely on thefe aquatk 
• Trees, that I (hall fay the le& here ; and therefore 
only follow Mr. Hongkong ColledioD, from JBw- 
lyrij tcQ. The Shade of the Poplar is cfteemed 
very wholcfome in Summer; but they do not bo 
come Walks nor Avenues, by Reafon of their Suck- 
ers, and that they foul the Ground at the Fall of 
the Leaf J but they flioald be flanked in barren 
Woods, and to flank Places at a Diftance, for their 
Incrcafe, and the Glittering of their Leaves, yirhich 
. are Food for Cattle, if they are ftripped from their 
cut Boughs, before they are faggottcd % this is to 
be done in the Decreafe of Oaoberi, and rcferved 
in Bundles for Winter Fodder. The Wood of 
white Pbplar is fought of the Sculptor, and th^ 
faw both Sorts into Boards, which, where they lie 
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dry,, continue a long Time. The. Afps or Afpen, 
is a white Poplar, as likewife is ,thc At^Ie, or Ar- 
Wl, which of late Years we have ha(} much from 
Holland. They are bcft propagated ofF Slips from 
the Roots, the leaft of which wili^uke, and may 
in Marcby at three or four Years Growth, be trans- 
planted. In Flanders they have large -Nurferies of 
them, and we now, within twenty Miles oi London^ 
have them plentiful enough. The Planting \% 
cafily learned, and, in* three Years, • they^ will come 
to an incredible Altitude; in twelve, as big as 
your Middle; and, in eighteen or twenty, arrive 
to full Perfedion. By thcfe, in a little Time, a 
Man may have his Houfe in a Wood, where, a 
little before, there did" not grow a Stick. The 
black Poplar grows rarely with u$.| but plenti* 
fully on the River Po in Italy \ and there is a 
Mountain Poplar near Vienna and in Bohemia^ of 
which fome Trees have yielded Planks of a Yard in 
, Breadth. The beft life of the Poplar and Abele is 
for Walks and Avenues^ about low Grounds, 'till, 
coming to be very old, they are apt to grow 
knurry, and out of Proportion. The Timber is 
incomparable for all Sorts of white Wooden Ve{^ 
fels, as Trays, Bowls, and other Turners Warej 
and of efpecial Ufe for the Bellows-maker, becaufe 
it is almoft of the Nature of Cork, and for Ship- 
punjps, tha* not very folid, yet very clofe: Alfo 
for wooden Peels, Frames of Chairs, and many 
other Ufes 5 particularly for making Carts, becaufe 
it is exceeding light 51 and for both Vine and Hop- 
^ pcops. The Loppiti^, in January^ are for the Fire ; 
but it burns untowardly, and rather moulders a^ 
way, then maintains any folid Heat; of the 
Twigs, with the Leaves, may be made a Sort of 
Broom. The Brya^ or Catkins, attrad); the Bees^ 
as do alfo the Leaves (efpecial ly of the Black; 
being more tenacious of the Mill-dcw% that moft 

Foreft- 
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Foreft-trfccB, Ae Oak ticcepeed. Of the Afpen, oor 
Wood-men make Hoops^ Fire^wood, and Coats, 
6f r. The Jttke of IV)plar«leaves, dropped into the 
Ears, aflWagcs the Pain *, and the wds^ bruifad 
iind mixed with Honey, afre a good CoUyrium for 
die Eyes ^ als the Unguent is to refrigerate and 
caufe Sleep. As for Alder, the firft Vefi^s we 
read of for Water-carriage (eKcept^ Noalf^ Ark) 
Were of this Wood, and, if it lies always under 
"Water, it will harden like a Stone \ but, if kept 
in an inconftant Temper, it rots immediately. 
The Coals of Alder are very much valued for 
Gun-po\¥der, and the Wood for Piles, Pumps, 
Hop-poles, Waccr-pipes, Troughs, 51uces, fmall 
Trays, Wooden-heels, Frames of Chairs, and 
Trenchers ; the Bark is precious to Dyers, and fonfic 
Tianners and • Leather-fellers make ufe of it; and 
with it and the Fruits (inftead of thcXJalk) they com- 
pofe an Ink. To this Tadd, the Poplar, though tif 
the aquatic Sort, will grow in loamy Soils on HiBs, 
-as feveral do near KiadHefien^ and there run up ^a 
great Pace, but not quite fo faft as in the rich Yak 
Lands. In both, this Tree, if it has Time e- 
-Bough allowed it, will get into a brow»ifli ♦ieart, 
fomewhat like Oak, but much quicker-, and for 
this Rcafon- it is of Service in buildif^ Hoyfes, 
Rarns, and other Ereftions ; therefore is, like die 
Elm,' fold for ten Pence, and a Shilling « Foot, 
Vhen the White- wood, Afp, or Arbele, fells onty 
"for Six-pence: However, both this, the White- 
wood, Afp or Arbcle, are all of them, like the 
Cherry-tree, apt to run roundifh in their Graia, 
\j which their Boards are eafily made, by the Heat 
i)f theSun, to rive and twift more from their fixed 
nailed Places, than any other Wood. The Al- 
Jer, the more it is uTed, thfe longer it lafts : Fell 
one in Winter, and debark it, it will kft as long 
again, as one foiled in the Spring, when the Sap 

begin* 
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b^ins to rife. In Hatnffinre^ they have a Notibn* 
th^t Alder, "growing in a. wei, fandy Ground, is 
better to make Charcoal for Gun-powder, than 
that which grows m ^ drier SoH, as I was there in- 
formed, in 1738; A Man wetting an Alder 
Stick of two Inches Diameter, blowed at t|i$ q^ 
therEnd, and it fpurted, which fliows itsPorofiiy* 
If Alder is kept fometimes wet, 3^nd fonaetimcs 
dry, it rots prefently; but if laid under Ground, 
in a moift Soil, for the Foundation pf Churches^ 
Brides, or Houfes, it will remain here for ever^ 
and b^r up the greateft Weight to all Eterfiity, as* 
was formerly experienced, more than in latter 
Times*, for now we moft ^commonly ufe Qak*^ 
Beech, or £im, for the fake of their Wge Hoo- 
dies. The b^ll Sort of Aider is faid to come fronfi 
Holland^ and fo much loves to be planted in a 
moorifh wet Soil, that it will grow a-pace with lit- 
tle Trouble. If its Cones orCatkeys are Town in 
March or Aprils and they be carefolly weeded af- 
terwards, they may be tranfplanted two or thre( 
together, in one little Hill, and each Hill to be 
(ix Feet afunder. Then at eight, twelve, or four- 
teen Yjears End, they may be cut for Chaif- 
makers. Turners, and otl^ers ; but, the older they 
are, the more Profit they'll bring. This Tree, 
as I faid in my Firft Part, while it is growing in- 
to quick Advantage, ferves, in many . Places, to 
part and fecure inclofed Fields, againft the Breach 
of Cattle, by growing in beautiful Hedges, where 
it pays the beft of all the watry Hedge-woods; 
^ ^«nd which I have made more plainly appear^ in 
my Account of thole fine ones, now growing be* 
tween Watford and Hmpfteai. . 
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CHAP. XXXVIIL 
O/ Afe W I L L O W. 

r 

WILLOW, difiribed. "Two Kinds. Ulcere 
they delight. How planted, h may be 
graffed. They 4are very profitable. ^Tbe fweeteft Fuel 
in England. A Garden WilUw. An odoriferous 
H^illofv. . U/es of Wilhw. This Tree bears itt 
Seed (fays Mx.Mougbton^ in his Collediom) in 
fiogle Coverings ; and this Seed is contained in 
Cacli;ins, called Julifcrous Trees> and is of the 
longer Leaf, and of a foft Wood^ growing moft 
naturally iti.qioift Places,, having its Leaves more 
denfe and compa(9:, Chan the. Sallow, and being 
chc larger Treci Our common S(^x^ or Willow, 
is. of, cwQ K4i)ds, the . white, and the black , the 
white is aUbrof two Sons, the one ofayellowifli, 
the other, of a browner Bark ; all of them arp 
planted of Stakes. The white delight in Meads 
and Pitch-fides, rather dry, than over wet ;. yet 
the .black and reddifii do well io niore bo^jr 
Ground. When chey are planted, let Holes be 
made lor them^ rather than be forced in with too 
great Violence ; and they muft be foaked in Wa.- 
ter two. or three Day^ belore they are planted, and 
done in February^ and the Mould well cJofed about 
them* 3y good Management, there nfiay be 
m^dc very profitable Coppices of them, and the 
Manner Mr. Evelyn, tells; bur, it being witlvus 
a cqp)nK>n Tree, I fey the lefs. Thefe Trees 
ipay be, gmfFed betwixt ^he Bark, or budded, and 
then they become fo beautiful, as. to he fit , for fomp 
Kind of delightful Walks.' Thefe may be fo or- 
dered, in low, marfhy Places, as, in eleven or 
tw^lyeiYQrs, to yield a hundred Loads of Wood 
in an Acre. It is the fweeteft of all our Englijk 
k Fuel, 
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Fuel, provided it b^ found and dry ; and, emit- 
ting 4 litde Smoke, is tb& fkteft for Ladies Cham- 
bers. There is the Garden-willow, which produces 
Iwcct and beautifiil Flowers, which may be fet for 
Partitions of Squares, but they have no Affinity 
with the other. There is in Sbrofftnre another ve- 
ry odoriferous Kind, extremely fit to be planted by 
ipleafant Rivulfets, both few Ornament and Profit ; 
it is prop^ated by Cuttings, or Layers, and will 
grow in any dry .Bottom^ fo it be flieltered from 
the South, affording a wonderful and early Re- 
lief to the induftrious Bee. What moft of the for- 
mer Kinds difitr from the Sallows, is not much 
confiderable, they being generally ufeful for the fame 
Purpofes, as Boxes, foch as Apothecaries and Gold- 
finiths ufe i for Cart Saddle-trees, Gun-ftocks, and 
Half-pikes,' Harrows, and Shoe-makers Lafts, 
Heels, Clc^ for Pattens, Forks, Rakes, eJ^Jecially 
the Teeth, which fliould be wedged with Oidt \ but 
let them not be cut for this, when the Sap is ftir* 
ring, becaufe they will fhrink ; Perches, Hop-poles 
Rifing of Kidney-beans, and for Supporters to 
Vines : Alfo for Hurdles, Sieves, and Lattices ; 
for the Turner, Keil-pins, or Skettles, great Town- 
tops, for Platters, little Calks, and Veffels, elpecial* 
ly to preferve Veijuice in, the beft of any. Pales 
are alfo mad^ of the cleft Willow, Dreflers, Fruit- 
bafkets, Canns, Hives for Bees, Trenchers, and 
Trays -, and, for polifhing and whetting Table- 
knkires, the Butler will find it above any Wood, of 
Whetftonc ; alfo for Coals ,and Bavin, not forget- 
ting firefli Boughs, which of all the Trees, yield 
the coolcfl: Shade in the hotteft Seafon of the Day ; 
and they are fit to be placed about the Beds of fe- , 
rerifli Perfons. The Wood, preferved dry, will 
endure a long Time -, but what is wholly putrified, 
gnd reduced to a loamy Earth in the hollow 
,. , ' B b Trunks 
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Trunks of luperannuated Trees, is, of all others 
the fitted to oe ming^ with fine Mould for the 
raifing our dioiceft Flowers, fuch as Anemonies^ 
Ranunculus's, Auriculus's, and the like. To this 
Account I add. that with us there are three Sorts 
of Willow growing, the red, the yellow, and the 
white : The red is that, which has a great Number 
of little Twigs growing on long Shoots, and wiU 
have a reddilh Caft on cutting its Wood. This 
Sort is thought to endura as Ipng as Heart of Oak, 
if ait down at a right Age, and kept dry^ or A- 
broad; for I knew a Lath-resder, that rended 
Pales out of this Wood, in the fame Year King 
WilUam died, and they ftand firm to this Day, the 
27th oi Marcb^ i74i> which is about thirty- nine 
Years ago, as he this Day alfored me ; they have 
yrorn out the firft Rails, they were faftened to, and 
(ince nailed again .to new ones. The Gore, or yel- 
low Sort, has a Wood lighter and more ipungy, 
that, by confequence is lefs durable ; and the white 
Sort is much the fame. A Shoot of Willow has 
grown, the firft Year after Lopping, eight Feet in 
Length in one Year ; but then its Roots had die 
extraordinary Benefit of growing, fome Part of 
them, in a Sink-hole ; and, though this is an a* 
quatic Tree of, I believe I may lay^ the fecond 
^lafi of the watery Sorts, yet, where Willows have 
ftood a litdd dry, feme Years, and afterwards have 
had their Roots conftantly under Water, it has 
killed them, as was proved near the Town of STrrn^, 
three Miles fi-om Little Gaddefden^ where a Water 
Was increafcd for liipplyirig an Engine, belonging 
at this Time to that generous, worthy Gen- 
tleman, Charles Gore^ Efq-, which cauled the 
Inundation. It is faid, there are the Iweet-fcentcd 
Willow^ the weeping Willow, and the German 
Willow -, but,, with us, wc mind but one Sort, 

* . that 
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riiat will grow both in loamy dry Ground, and alfb 
in moift Land ; in the fonmer, 1 ha?ve at this Time 
feveral growing in my Hedges, and that well, yet 
the Sallow, in dry Soils, far out-does it in largcnefe 
of Growth, and Profit. 



CHAP. XXXIX. 

0/ the WHIT E- W OOD, SALLOW, 

tmd WITHY. 

THE Nature ard Bfefulnefs of the White-wood 
Tree. This is the favourite Tree of Ailejbu- 
ry Vale, for the feveral good Properties belonging 
to it ; .^nd, although I have wrote, I believe I may 
fay, the firft and largeft Account of this Tree, in 
my laft Book, at Page 98, yet I have more to write 
in this, viz. i/?. This Tree is allowed to grow the 
fafteft of any of the large Timber Sorts," that may 
be called Aquatics, and that in Woods, Hedges, or 
lingly in open Fields, and that to a monftrous 
Size ; for which particular Reafon, the Vale-men 
diftinguifti it by the Name of White-wood^ though 
it is of the Nsjture, and much like what they call 
Dutch Abele, or Arbel, and not very different from 
the Afpen, or Afp,. as having its Leaves on one Side 
extremely white, that, like the Afp, in a little Wind, 
tremble, and quake, idly^ It faves the great Ex- 
pence of Deals,* and their Carriage from London ; 
for this Wood furpafTes all others for white Boards, 
and. making DrefTers, Tables, Chefls of Drawers, 
and mahy other Things very delightful to the Coun- 
try Houfewife. ^dly^ For its Cheapnefs of Six-pence 
a Foot at Home, and therefore eafily purchafed , 
by the poor Man for building him a Cottage, fup- 
plying him with Bcdfteads, Cup-boards, Floorings 

Bb 2 boards. 
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boards, Sonuners, Joifts, and Rafters, for tfaatching 
upon. But here I muft not/orget to expofe one 
great Fault bdonguig to this Wood, and that is, it 
di(courages die Carpenter and Joiner from having^d 
do with it, becaufe it ^vesthem abundance of Trou- 
ble in planing its Boards, as being the moft ftringy 
Sort of all others, occafioned by its foft Nature from 
a very thin, watery Sap, contrary to the oily, glu- 
tinous Property of the Fir, or Pine-tree, whofe Sap 
yields Turpentine, Pitch, Tar, and Rqfin. 

Tbe Sallow. I have alfo wrote, in my Firft Part, 
a large Chapter of this moft ufeful and profitable 
Tree, becaufe it pays die Planter in Hedges and Cop- 
pices, in wet and dry Grounds, beyond all others 
whatibcvcr, as I have there plainly proved, and 
which I every Year experience in my fcveral Sorts of 
Clays, Loams, Chalks, and Gravels. Now I have 
here to add, that it is beft cutting an old Sallow late, 
and a young one early ; becaufe, if the old one is 
made too foon, its Roots will be apt to die ; and, if 
the young one is cut late, it's apt to bleed, or run 
out fo much of ks Sap, as to kill or damage it. A- 
bout the Year 1 7 2 1 , I planted near forty Poles with 
Beech and Thorn- fets, and to fence it in, I ran a 
diead Hedge along its Outfide ; in which I ufed fomc 
Sallow-ftakes, that took Root ; and having exchanged 
a FieW with my Neighbour for one of his, that join- 
ed this, and to lay both Fields into one, I had this 
twenty-year-old Hedge ftocked, ordug up in Septem- 
A^ 1741, that grew in a gravfelly Loam. Now what 
I have here to remark is, that the Roots, which grew 
from the Sallows, ran down^y Means of the StsJoes, 
io deep, that k was three Tunes more Trouble to 
take them up, than the Beechen ones ; and though 
the Beech tlirove, I believe, as well as any ever did, 
y^t the Sallows doubled their Profit, by dwr qiHckar 
Growth, ' 

The 
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The Withy as likewife a very profitable Aquatic; 
as i have in my Firft Part amply made appear- 
Between Shotbam Mill and Hazlemere^ I law great 
Numbers of Withies grow in fandy, loamy Banks, 
that were raifed to four Feet high ; thefe, with Birch 
that ^rew with them, ran up into .fine high Poles, 
which were cut at nine Years End ; the Withy firft, 
and the Birch afterwards. Of the Withy there are 
more than one Sort -, one will grow fai dry Land, o- 
. thers in wet. Of the Withy they make Charcoal for 
drying Malt and Hops, and withits Body and Boughs 
are alfo many very ufeful Things made for the Far- 
mers and other Ufes, being a very quick Grower, 
and like the Willow and Sallow, foon ripe, and foon 
rotten, ej^edally the Water Sort. 
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CHAP. XL. 
0/ the O Sl^K. 

THE Ofier its Improvement. As I have wrote 
but very little on this aquatic Plant in my Firft 
Book, I ftiall enlarge the more on it here, Ofiefs 
are of feveral Sorts, . as the Yellow and Green Ofier ; 
Willow and Speckled Ofier •, the Flanders y the Perch, 
the Horfe-gelfter, the Hard-gelfter, the feveral Gol- 
ftons, the Swallow tail, and Spanijh OCicrs, and feve- 
ral others ; fome britde, others mor^ limber, and others 
more hard and tough. Ofiers are fmaller than Sallows, 
and of Ids DuFation, but leaft of all where they have 
not fufficient Moifture, for without this they will not 
thrive.' The Ofier differs as much from the Sallow, as 
the Sallow from the Withy. There are g^eat Improve- 
ments of late made by Plantations of Ofier, in (hallow 
Waters, and where nothing elfe will grow, that are 
rai&d and noaintained with little Charge : As thofe 

are 
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^re in thc/everal Aits of the River Thames below 
Kingfttm \ about the l^e Pond through which a Ri- 
ver runs at Alttm in Hampjbire^ and in and near the 
Hiver of CoUbrcok \ and many other Places in Eng- 
landy to the very great Profit of their O^ers, even to 
twenty Pounds an Acre formerly, though now but 
eight or ten. From November to ACd-Februaryj the 
5ets of Ofiers may be planted at five Feet a-part in 
well prepared hollow Earth, of five Feet in Length, 
at five Feet alunder, which at three Years of Age, 
cut off to about two Feet above Ground in February ^ 
that they may (hoot out ag^n in many fine Twigs 
x>r Shoots, and be fit to be cut the Iboner afterward)?. 
Thefe Ofiers may not only be planted for the Profit 
of felling them to Baiket-makers and others, but at 
the fame Time made to ferve as Fences or Bulwarks 
againft the Breach of Waters, which otherways are 
4pt to beat againfl, and wafh away the outfide Earth 
of Fields, and Grounds, to the great Damage of 
their Owners ; ^nd for this very Reafon there are 
many Plantations made of this ufeful watery Vege- 
table in Torkjbire and other Places, along the Sides 
of Rivers and Ponds : But then fuch a Plantation 
muft ftand as thick as well can be, and be carefiiUy 
kept cut low, for, if the Ofier-fhoots are admitted 
to grow too long, the Winds and Waves would 
waft and fhake them fo much as to loofen their con- 
tiguous Earth, and caufe a Wafle or Wafh of it, 
In fuch Plantations many are engaged for many 
Miles along Rivers, and if one particular Man is 
carekfe of his Ofier Plantation by fufFering it to de- 
cay, and thereby letting in the Water to drown or 
damage his own and Neighbour's Land ; they en- 
deavour to force him into better Hufbandy, by 
prefenting him at the next Seflions, or otherways, as 
guilty of a great Nufance. So that by thefe Means 
there fnay be beneficial Crops of Ofiers obt^ed^ 
at the fame Time they are a conflant Security againft 

Breaches 
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Breaches and Inuncjations of Waters, according to 
an Account ^en me by a Tofkjhire Gentleman in 
1 740, who was an Owner of fuch Plantation.. But 
here I muft /emark one great Inconveniency attend- 
ing the Ofier Plantation in Rivers and Ponds, and 
that is, when their Leaves drop in Autumn, they 
commonly caufe the Waters to be fick and faint, 
and very unfit for Brewing, as is annually experien- 
ced, even in the great River of Thames^ as I feid 
before below KingftoHj where the Inhabitants of 
this Town, at this x Time of the Year, refufe to 
make ufe of it for this very Reafon, and prefer 
another Water that comes to them, by a little Ri- 
ver, out of the adjacent Country. Now to have 
fertile Plantations of Ofier, Owners muft careful- 
ly endeavour to keep up the Earth to their Sides, 
and prevent Horfes, Cows, and Sheep from df bark- 
ing and cropping their Twigs in their Infant-fhoots j 
otherwife their Profit will amount to little or no- 
thing : But if fuch Plantations are well managed, 
they will pay extremely well for the Ufe of the 
Bafkct-maker, Filherman, Gardener, Packer, Frui- 
terer, and many others ; for which Reafon, 'tis a pity 
there are not niany more Plantations of this moft fer- 
viceable Aquatic, that we may not be beholden to 
foreign Countries, who yearly fend great Quantities 
over to us, for fupplying our Markets and their 
Pockets. An Ofier is one of the firft Shooters in 
the Spring-time, affords an early pleafant Green- 
nefe, and runs into greater Lengdis than any other 
in a little Time. On the River Thames between 
Kingftofiy and about Stains^ Egham^ Windfor^ Mai- 
denhead^ (^^ there are feveral Ofieqes, or Aits and 
Hohs, that are planted with the fmooth, long- 
leaved, green Ofier, whofe Buds at firft are red- 
difli, but after of a yellowifli Green ; a Sort much 
in Efteem with, fhe Balket-maker, Next are thofe 
for Gardeners Ufe, as the long-leaved, yellowifh 
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Sort, that they bind up their punches of Tumeps 
with. Here alio grows the red Rod-ofier ; the Spa- 
mjb or brown tough Red, and the whitifh colour- 
ed Ofier, that, in rich and moiit Land which is 
overflowed now and then, will thriye exceedingly 
well, and kit thirty or oiore Years. Prq^are your 
Setts a Month or two before Planting, and plaint 
them about the Beginning of February. Where 
you can float when you will, plant youi^ Setts ; 
otherwiie fbxMig Setts that come Iboncr to Perfec-' 
tion, and produce good Shoots or Rods the fuft 
Year. An Acre will take up 7 oj 8000 Setts, to 
be put in the Ground at near three Feet afunder. 
Cut the large Setts clofc to the Head; but if they 
are Foot-fetts, head them a Foot from the Stem. 
If they are let alone three Years, they will be in 
Perfeftion, and yield about 140 Bolts, which, when 
they fell well, as they do in pl«^tiful Fruit-years, 
will fetch eighteen Pence a Bolt. Hough them well, 
and there is no great danger of having a good Crop. 
To this Ufe many marlh and wet boggy Meadow- 
Grounds may be applied, where iuch Lands do not 
pay well for Hay or Grazing, by reafon of too fire- 
cjuent Inundations \ for this Vegetable is fuch a wa- 
tery Native, that it will profper even in a ftagnated 
Water, where hardly any other will. 



CHAP. XLL 

f 
Of Tranfplanting great Trees with Succefsy Felling 

TreeSy &c. 

•» 

IN Summer, make a Pap of the Earth with 
Water, that the Tree is to be planted in, and 
at, or towards the Top, lay Straw, or Fern, be- 
tween a fhallow Covering of Mould, to receive and 

hold 
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kold the Rain, and become a Sort of Watering- 
poc in Winter, a little before the hardeft Frofts, 
make a fquarc Trench about your Tree, at fuch Di- 
ftance from the Stem, as you judge lufficient for the 
Root ; dig this of a competent Depth, fo as always 
to undermine it, by placing Blocks and Quarters of 
Wood to fuftain the Earth : This done, call in as 
much Water as may fill the TFench, or at leaft fuf- 
ficiently wet it, unlefe the Ground be very moift 
before. Thus let it ftand, till fome very hard Froft 
do bind it firmly to the Roots ; and then prepare it 
to the Pit, prepared for its new Station, which you 
may preferve from Freezing, by laying Store of 
warm Litter in it, and^ fo dole the Mould the better 
to the ftraggling Fibres. , But, if the Mould and 
Tree be oyer heavy, it may be .raifed by a trian- 
gular Crane with a Pulley, by which fuch ^eat 
Trees may be weighed uo and conveyed on a 
Trundle, or Slide, to the Place where it is to be 
replanted. By this may be removed Trees of a 
wonderful Stature, without the leaft Diforder 5 and 
many Times without Topping or Diminution of its 
Head, though our common Way in Hertfordftdre^ 
and in all other Places I have been at, is, to cut 
off lb much of the Tree's Head, as will make it in 
Proportion to the Roots that are to nourilh it. Mr, 
Houghton fays, — To tranfplant an old Tree, was a 
Proverb for a difficult Enterprize : Yet, it is re- 
corded, that Count Maurice^ a Governor, planted 
a Grove, near his Palace, in Brafil^ containing 
fix hundred Cocoa-trees, of eighty Years Growth, 
and fifty Feet to the neareft Bough, that he wafted 
on Floats and Engines four Miles, and planted them 
fo luckily, that they bore abundantly the firft Year. 
He gives feveral other Inftances of fuch Suqcefs, 
particularly one, done by a great Pcrfon in Devon^ 
who trto^^lanted Oaks, as big as (welve Qijcei 
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could draw, to fiipply . Ibme Dcfedl in an Avenue 
to one of his Houfes: But mott of this in my 
FirftPart, 

Biftance to plant Timber Tre$s. Time ef Fellif^^ 
To know what is fit for Felling. Some advife, that 
four or fiye be fuSered to ftand very near to one ano- 
ther, and then to leave the moft profperous, when 
they find the reft to difturb his Growth ; otha^ are 
for never planting a Timber Tree nearer than forty 
Feet Diftance, where cldeft, elpecially of the 
Spreading Kind. Trees of ordinary Stature, trani^ 
planted (being firft well water'd) muft b^ iufficiently 
flaked and Ijuflied about with Thorns, or fbtne- 
thing better, to proteft them from die Violence criT 
Winds, Rubbing of Cattle, or fuch like ; *till being 
well grown and fixed (which may be in kytn Years) 
they will be able to with ftand all accidental Invafions^ 
but the Axe ; therefore, for Timber Trees, cut oflF 
no Heads, nor be too bufy with Lof^ing ; but for 
Shade, Fuel, or othcrwife, lop off from their Tops 
tinthriving Branches only : If you intend an out-ri^t 
Felling, ftay 'till November^ elfe, the Sap not being; 
perfedly at Reft, the Worms will breed there. Rit 
for the Chimney you need not be fo- pun<5hjal ; (if 
this laft is Mr, Evelyn*% Notion, I miift inake bold 
Eodiflcnt from it, in the Particular of the Beech-tree^ 
which, for tlie feveral Reaibns I have in my Firft 
and this Second Part Isud down, ought to be fell'd- 
HI the Middle of Summer, that die Sap, being then 
at the thinneft, may leak out, and the Tree be bet- 
cer preferved againft the Worm, which is what breeds 
k, and caufes a fwifter Deftru6tion in this Wood^ 
than in any other.) The beft Time of Felling is, juft 
before they begin to deCay, but fiich, as appear 
decaying, are firft to be cut down, and then thofe 
that are approaching to it ; but the plain Thriving; 
indulged *till the laft. The beft: Way to know 

the 
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Ac State of a Tree, is to bore with a middling 
Piercer, made Aiigre falhion, and to examine what 
Subftance comes by the frequent Pullings out. . Some 
-will pronounce fljrewdly the State of a Tree, by 
'dig^ng about the Roots ; and when a Tree periflies 
at Top, 'tis ever a Mark of a great Decay in the 
Tree's Roots. There is alfo a fwelling Vein as I 
Jiave mentioned in the Chapter of Oakj and which 
I here repeat, which eniinendy difcovers itfelf a- 
bpve the reft of the Stem, altho* inverted with ]8ark: 
like the reft, and which frequendy circles about the 
Tree like Ivy, which is an infallible Sign of Hol- 
lownefs -, which laft Particular I havfi largely ex- 
|)Iained, in my Chapters of the Oak^ Beech^ and 
jljb. The Time for this deftruAive Work, is a* 
i)out the End oi April (when the Bark of the Oak 
arifes freely) although Men greatly differ : But, 
without Doubt, while the Trees are overmoift^ 
they are not fo fit for the Axe, for they are more 
obnoxious to Putrefadion and the Worm: Where^ 
fore, 'tis advifed, before a Fall, to make a Gafti to * 
Ae Kth, that the whole Moifturc may extil -, for the 
Veflels, that alcend in the Bark, are called the Ar- 
Ceries, and thoie, that defcend in the Trunk or Body, 
are the Veins, according to Dr. Grew^ and Malpi^ 
gbius^ two learned Members of the Rcyal Society. 
Vet may not fuch a Gafh be made, as to damage 
the Timber, otherways thaai that pf cutting or faw- 
ing the Tree down at its Bottom ; which, as it is the 
common Way. of Felling a Tree, it will anfwer our 
Intention fo far. But there need ao Strefsto belaid 
on this Management, where the Oak is to be fa\«red 
into Planks or Boards, and then foaked for a Fort- 
iiight in Water •, becaufe this Way is a far greater 
Security againft the Worm than the other, as of 
late has beea difc6vered, by many repeated Experi- 
sments, as well ii> niy own Pradtice, as that of 
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others •, and which was not known in Mr. Evelyn's 
and Hcugbton*s Days, fo well as it is now. 

Felling Wood. How. The Bark. Survey your 
Woods as they ftand, immediately after CbriftmaSj 
and then divide the Species in a Note-Book, and 
confider for what Purpofe every Kind is moft ufcful ; 
after this reckon the bad and the good together, that 
one may put oflF the other, without picking the 
Wood, as Mr. Evelyn has^ very well obferved in his 
Syl'qfi. This done, learn the feveral Market-prices, 
as what fo many Inches fquare, or long, are worth, 
or by the Foot, for the feveral Trades and Ufes that 
they are neceffary for. As fuppofe it were an Afli, 
to fet a-part the largeft for the Wheel-wright, and 
the fmalleft for the Cooper, and that of ordinary 
Scanding for the Ploughs, and the Brufh to be made 
into Kid-faggots, and fo all others : Or you may 
mark out fuch as you intend to fell ; and then begin 
your Sale about Candlemas. Being now entering 
with your Workmen, one of the firft and principal 
Things, is the (kilful Difbranching of the Bole of 
all fuch Arms and Limbs, as may endanger it in the 
Fall ; therefore, in a very great Arm, chop a Nick 
under it, clofe to the Bole or Body, and, fo meeting 
it with the downright Strdktis, it wiU be fevered 
if^thout Splitting. In Trees that are called the Male, 
the Wood is much harder than the Female. If you 
defign a frefh Growing from' the Roots, fell your 
Tree as dole to the Ground as poffible; befides, 
the longer the Stick, the better 'f6r many Ufes: 
Some will not cut a Seedling Oak, fo as to have 
any l*hing grow from its Roots,' "becaufe they lay it 
produces a reddifh Wood, not acceptable/ to the 
Workman ; ai)d that the Tree^ thit grows on the 
Head of its Mother, does feldom prove good Tim- 
ber. It is obferved, that one Foot of Timber, 
jiear the Root, is worth three farther off} efoed- 
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ally in that of A(h, which, of old, has b^en ac- 
counted the tougheft and mofl: ferviceaUe, parti- 
cularly for making b^^ad Hoops. If it be a Win- 
ter Fell for Fuel, cut no niore of the Head in one 
Day, than the Cattle will eat in two ; I mean, of 
Browfe-wood ; and when that is done, fet it up an 
End as foon as you can, to prcferve it from rotting. 
But as to the Debarking of the Oak in the common 
Seafon, the Method of doing it by Peeling- irons, 
and the Way of fetting up, and felling the Bark 
to the Tanner, I have copioufly ,writ on already, 
lay up your fawed Timber very dry in an airy • 
Fiace out of the Sun, or Wind, and laying along 
one Piece upon another, interpofing feme Ihort 
Blocks, to prcferve them from Mouldinefs, which 
they ufually contradt, while they fweat, and which 
frequently produces a Kind of Fungus, efpcciaJJy if 
there be any fappy Parts remaining, that were not 
cxtraQred by Water. 

When you fubmerge your Timber, Planks, or 
Boards in Water, lay them afterwards upright in 
the Sun and Wind, fo as it may pafs freely 
throtjgh them, and turn them daily. This done, 
new fawn Boards will floor better, than many 
Years dry Scafoning. But, to prevent all poflible 
Accidents, let the Joints for your Floor- be (hot, 
fitted, and tacked down, only for the firft Year, 
nailing them for good: the next, for thus they 
will not jn the leaft ihrink. Among Wheel- 
wrights, the Water- fcafoning (which hinders the 
. Exhaling of thcalcah Salt in it, caufin- *'-- " — * 
nefs) is of efpecial Regard. The P 
their Arfenal Provifion, lay their Oak 
firft in Water, while the Turks fell al 
therefore, though they have excellent 
cays in a fliort Time, by this only 
ment. Some commend Burying it ii 
Others in Wheat j and cbere be Seafoi 
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FirC). as* for the Scorching and Hardening of Piles.* 
&ys Mr. Hmgbton % but I think» I have fufiici'" 
enti; expofed the Damage Scorching does to Tinr 
ber» when it is done fo haftily, as to caufe Rends 
and Cracks in it, as the late common Way has 
jbeen, through Miftake. Indeed, where fuch 
Pains are taken (like the Veneimns) to roaft it ^a- 
dually, fo as to prevent Cracking, it may be of 
great Service to Piles and Polls ; but fo much 
Trouble^ I prefume, will hardly go down with 
the Engiyb, 

Befi Place for the Growth ofTtnAer. Some Oak 
as weU veined as lVal$iHt4aths. DtirabiUty. Tim- 
ber is efteemed beft that grows nK>ft in the Sun, 
«nd on a dry, hale Ground i for thofe Trees;, 
which fuck leaft, are hardeft, and longed lived : 
The Climate ; con i^ributes much to its Quality, and 
the Northern Situation is preferred, although there 
are fome Exceptions. It is noted of Oak, that 
the Knots oS an inveterate Tree, juil where a 
lufty Arm joins to the Stem, are as cuf ioufljr veirr- 
^, as the Walnut, Thq more odoriferous Tree^ 
are reckoned the more durable 5 and yet well-fea- 
ibned Oak may contend with any, if ^eferved 
conftandy wet, or conftantly dry. The two Sorts 
of Laths, allowed by Statute, are, one of five, 
the wher of four Feet long, betaufe of the di&i- 
rent Int^iraid of Rafters : The firft haS an Hun- 
dred to the. Bundle, and the laft an Hundred and 
twenty \ and Co be in Breadth one Inch and an half^ 
and half an Inch thick ; of each of which Sorts 
there are three, t^/z. Heart of Oak,. Sap-laths^ 
and Deal-Iath^^ whi(^h alib differ in Prk;e, Thf 
Heart of Oak are fitteft to be ' under Tiling^ the 
ibeond for; Side-walls, the thifd for Cielings, be- 
caufothey are ftreieht and even,^ The different 
Strength of Woods nas been proved by breaking 
them withr Weig^ ; and, in the I^-mines ^ 

' Mendif^ 
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Mendip long and high Hill, in Somerfetflsin^ Pieces 
of Timber, of the Thkknefs of a Man's Arm, have 
been known to fupport ten Tons of Earth ; and that* 
fome have lain here two hundred Year«, and yet arc 
as firm as cver^ growing tough and black, and, being 
expofed two or three Days to the Sun, fcarce yield 
to the Axe. For'feveral other Curiofities, relating 
to Timber, you are referred to the Problems (^ Car- 
dinal C«/&, Sir fVilliam Petty* % Treatife of Duplicate 
Proportkn^ Dr, Grew^s Comparative Anatomy ef 
§'runksy the Aft of Parliament for building the City, 
Dr.. Phtt's HiftoryofOxfotdMrc, arid Dr. fFallis de 
Motu ; alio to Subterranean Petrified Trees ^ and their 
Microfcopical Obfervations^ by the ingenious Mr. 
Hook^ the Curator of the Royal Society. 

CHAP. XLII. 
Of /;^? F U R Z, (^ W H I N S. 

nr^jS/JS Benefits of improving FurZy or WMnsr. 
* Although this Vegetable is deemed only a 
Shrub, or Weed^ yet, for its many excellent Ufes, 
it deferves our clofeft Regard; and therefore I 
fhall here beftow a Chapter upon this moft fervice- 
able Plant, and endeavour to perfuade to its Pro- 
pagation, by fhewing the great Improvements 
that may be obtained by it, and that in a more 
particular Manner, than any Author whatfoever 
has heretofore done, Furz is the moft comipon 
and cheapeft Fuel, our Hertfordjhire Commons 
afford, when got in dry. It burns very furioufly 
at once Lighting, fo that it may be truly faid> 
that this, and Fern, burn the quickeft of ftrong 
Fires, and is fo much coveted, th^t at Ivinghoe^ 
Berkhamfteady and many more Commons, they 

will 
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will not give it Time to grow above a Span long, hc^ 
fore they cut it with their fweeping, deftrudtive, two- 
handed Bills and Scythes ; contrary to which, in Suf- 
folk and Norfglkj they let their Furz (called here 
Whins) grow, like a Coj^ce-wood, eight or ten 
Feet high, before they cut it for Fuel off their (andy 
Grounds, which is certainly the beft Hulbandry ; 
for then the Stalks will become durable Firings and^ 
on fevcral Occafions, fopply the Place of Wood, or 
Coal, But Furzes, on our Commons, are impru- 
dently cut all the Year to fell : In others, the Pa- 
nlhioners are (tinted, and not fufFered to cut them, 
^t once in fo many Years ; or,, if every Year, at a 
certwi Sealbn, and then only fo many Faggots to 
each Houfe, as are fufficient, according to the By- 
laws of a CourtJeet, or Court-baron ; by which the 
FihT-hasrTime to acquire a tall, thick Head, to 
their great Increafe and the People's Benefit, as it is 
annually obfervcd on Fritbefden Common, near Gad- 
defden. in odier^, as on that oiBuJby Common, they 
are confined to ufe only one particular fliort cutting 
Bill ; for, where any Sort is ufed at PleafiirCj they 
are ready to chop up Part of the very Roots, to 
the great Deftruftion of this ferviceable Shrub. 
With us, feveral cut young Furz in the Summer- 
time, and hay it for Grinding it, as Tanners Bark 
is done, in order to give it as Manger-meat to 
Horfcs, for, by this Method, it is foftened to their 
Mouths. Others think Furz fo confiderable an 
Improvement to fome poor Sort of Land, that 
they plant it even in Inclofures, and cut it to 
great Profit once in three Years -, for this, in fome 
good Ground, will pay three Shillings an 
Acre a Year ; will grow where hardly any Thing 
elfe will, and that in almoft any Soil whatfo- 
ever, without any other Charge than Workman- 
Ihip, as may be fcen at St. Margaret^s^ in Iving- 

hot 
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hoe Parift), and in many other Places, notyvith- 
ftanding the feveral Furz-commons, that lie in the. 
adjacent Parts. Furz, indeed, may be cut all the 
Year ; but, when they are cut young jn the Sum- 
mer-time, they will be fo weak, as hardly to prick 
your Fingers ; which though too frequently done, 
yet is it a moft wretched Piece of Hufbandry, be- 
caufe they <^eprivQ themfelves of much of the 
Quantity, they otherwife would have, had they a 
longer Growth 5 which is one Extreme : The other 
is, when they are let to remain to too great an 
Age^ as feven, or more Years ; for then they of- 
ten die, where the ftand, as I obferved in my Pro- 
grefe through Suffolk and Norfolk^ in the Year 1736. 
They are alfo killed by fevere and long Frofts, 
as was experimentally proved in the very hard Win- 
ter and Spring Seafons, 1740, to the Detriment of 
many poor Families ; for this Plant runs (hallow in 
the Ground, and therefore fo expofed to this Mis- 
fortune^ that it was very difficult to cut an hundred 
Fftrzen Faggots, the following Summer, off that 
great Tra6t of Land, Barkhamftead Common* 
There is a wiM Sort of Fura^ that is fmall, and 
grdws in Commons; and there is another Sort, 
called French Furz, that grows into a large tall Sub*, 
fiance. Where the flatter grows fingly, and has 
Air enough round it, it will run up jten Feet high, 
in a deep Soil ; but, where the Suriface is fhallow, 
not fo big. If there be a Rock of Stone under a 
ibur-inch Staple of Mould, or. if there be a red 
Clay under a thin Coat of loamy Earth, it will 
flpurifli -, but it will not bear the Drip of Trees, for 
that often kills it. It is acommon Way in fome 
Places, wl^re they rightly manage it, to cut one 
Parcel at four or five Years Growth 5 the next Year 
another of the fame Age, and fo on fucceflively. 
If Horlbs^ 0>ws,^or Sheep are permitted to browfe 
and crop its tender firft Shoots, it will much re- 
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tard its Growth. It Seed is in its full Extent zxki 
Ripentfs, the Beginning or about the latter End 
of Augujl^ which may be known by its Blacknefs^ 
and ealy Parting from its yellow Pods, Then it is 
they pat on a Pair of ftrong Gloves, and (trip ofF 
the Seeds with the Prickles about them, which 
they lay on a Blanket or Sheet ; and the Furz*feed» 
by only the Heat of the Sun, will jump out of 
their Pods or Kids, and then may be feparated by 
Sieving, Screening, Fanning, or otherwifc. The 
Seafon for fowing Furz-feed is in March Broad* 
cad, or in Drills very thinly in a fine Tilth, fo that 
each Plant may ftand about a Foot, or eighteen 
Inches afunper : If the firft Way, it may be har* 
ipwed in with Iron Tine9, or with a Bu(h-harrow % 
if the fecond Way, a Drill may be made with the 
three-wheel Drill or Pulley-ploughs, double-breaft^ 
ed Pfough, or with the Hertfordfidre Wheat, or 
Pea-*ftitch Plough, or with the Hough, i^nd co- 
vered with the Harrow or t^gh. A third W^y 
is, to raife a Bank four Feet high, and four or 9k 
broad ; on the Top of which make one or two 
Drills at a Foot Dillance, and fow your Seed thio}]| 
in the fame ; and, if it takes well, it will make an 
admirable profitable and fecure F^nce againft Metw 
or Beafb, for here even Mr. Huntfioan muft ride 
about to follow his Chace, a§ may be percei^d 
by that charming Furz-hedge, now gcowing op a. 
fandy, loamy Bank, betweea Waimtr and 'Btti^ 
in Kenty which keeps the Corn and Gx^ ia con* 
ftant Safety, much beyond ourcooimon Wood- 
hedges* A fourth and laft Way is,- to . p!ll|: or dig 
up young Furz-plants off a Commoia s or if you 
fplit them off their oldSfalks,. wdrpUatth^ ia 
a raiied Bank, as it is making, one. lUiwi of theo% 
twelve or twenty Inches above the Qther, ^^ ^^ 
Springy or in OBobtr^ they wiUqyick^ grow m^ 
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Sdurifl), provided you make a Ditch before themi 
and pknt the Sets in the fame Earth, as it was ex* 
ceUently well performed in a fandy Loam, lying * 
between Leigbton and tVooburn^ in Bedfordfiire^ in 
the Year 1740. But, if you will deftroy a Furz- 
piantation (which is very difficult to do) where the 
Ground is^ not too ftony, and where Trees do not 
grow in the fame, you may make Ufe of a ftrong 
Wheel or Foot-plough, with, fix, eight, or ten 
Horfcs to draw it, and it will cut up and eradicate 
moft, or all of the Furz-roots j and, by repeating 
this Work one or two Summers dt moft, you may 
clear the Earth of them in the cheapeft Manner, 
and thus prepare it for fowing Corn, or laying it 
down fqr Meadow ; which to improve, the Roots, 
with fome Mould over them, , may be planted in 
Imall Parcels, and burnt tQ make Afhes, that will, 
if fown over the Seeds of Corn or Grafs, fo ferti- 
lize them, as to bring on a Ipeedy, plentiful Growth. 
Furz is very profitable, when made into Faggots, 
4iiid laid at the Bottom of Corn and Hay Mow- 
Heads, bccaufe its Prickles will keep off the Har- 
ix)ur ' and Breed of Rats and Mice, and thereby 
ptsjferve the Corn from the Damage of Damps, 
^nd from being eaten by great Numbers of thefe 
Vermin, which, to the fmall Farmer, in foriie Years, 
prove fuch a Peft, as to eat up great Part of his 
Wheat and Oats. Furz is likewife very valuable 
to Kiln-men for burning Bricks and Lim,e, which 
it will do rather better than Wood ; accordingly, 
thoie about Gaddefden make a great Confumption, 
every Year, of this Plant, that employs a confider- 
able Nurtiber of poor Men in the Cutting and Sel- 
ling of it. This ferves, in" fnowy Seafons, for the 
Cattle to browfe on, for they can come at this, 
when Grafs is covered .; at other Times, in frofty 
Weather, they find a Bite under and about the 
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Furz, when no Grafs is to be got elfewhere. In 
our Country, we generally make ufe of Furz to 
brew and wa(h with, and fometimes to lay over a 
Hovel Ridge-fafhion, which, when a thin Coat of 
Straw is thatched on the fame, will keep out Wind, 
and all Weather, a long Time. But I muft here 
enter a Caution : That whereas Furz, when very 
dry, burns fo quick and furious, that it is very 
dangerous to lay a great deal of it near a Fire-place, 
or where a Candle is commonly ufed : Of this a 
Landlord was fo timorous, that he obliged his Te- 
nant never to fuffer a Furzen Faggbt to be brought 
into his Inn, a large Houfe on Gaddefden-Green : 
And by woful Experience, I can fay, that great 
Part of my Dwelling-houfe was <burnt down, in the 
Year 2724, and alfo three of my Neighbours en- 
tirely confumed, by Means of a Spark jumping 
from a Smith's Anvil through a Crevice, among 
fome Furz. But, as my Houfe was fortunately in- 
fured in the Sun-Fire-Officey I fufiered the Icfs Da- 
mage. And now, to my own Account, I fliall 
here add, what is inferted in Mr. Hougbton^s QoU 
ledion, f^c. 

SIR, 

I Have read over your Collefficnj N^. I. and have 
taken Notice of the Enquiries, but more parti- 
cularly about Meadows, where, among fcveral An- 
noyances of Meadow or Pafture, you reckon Furzes 
or Gorfe, which, I muft contcfs, are, to a great 
many Lands, a very great Annoyance ; but every 
Thing hath two ^iandles, or we have two Hands 
to take it by, and God made every Thing good, 
if we can but get the right Knack of ufing it: An 
Inftance whereof I will give you, in this Plant. 
A FHend of mine had a very good Meadow, of 
about fix Acres ; but on one Side of it was a Hill, 
that was very fandy, and, every Time it rained 

hard. 
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hard, fome of this Sand ran upon the Meadow, 
and would in Time, in all Probability, have over- 
run it. For this he was much concerned 5 and 
when I was there, he aiked my Advice, and, I 
did advife him to fow it with the Seeds of 
French Furzes, which he accordingly did, and the 
EfFedi: was this: It fixed the Sand, and not only 
ib, but ©nee in four Years it was cut down, and 
yielded for to burn three Pounds an Acre. I muft 
confefs, it was in a Place where Wood was fcarce 
and dear ; but I am forward to believe, it would 
have been of good Advantage, in many other 
Places ; and it is poffible, in the fandy Lands 
of Norfolk. What I have here related, is a Sto- 
ry I know to be true % but I will alfo make bold 
to put you in Mind of what is faid in Syftetna 
Agriculture, about this Subjeft ; and, becaufe 
it is Ihort, I will tranfcribe it : ■ Furzes, 
Brambles, (Sc. are very nccefTary for the Plant- 
ing of dry Banks, where it i$ difficult to raife 
a better Fence •, and, in thofe Places, they will 
plantain the Bank againf); any Cattle. Furzes are 
alfo fown on barren Land, and efteemed a conii* 
derable Improvement ; the green Tops are good 
for Horfes, the Pricklings thereof being taken 
away by Chopping. Thus far he. Moreover, tf 
have a very good Friend in Gloucejterjinre, who, 
in fuch Land that his Neighbours (by Reafon of 
a ftony Ground, with a Ihallow Surface, and a 
Want of Shelter from raging Winds) can get no 
Hedges 10 gro>Y in,\ hath brave ones, by fowing on 
the Outfide of them thefe French Furzes, which 
ftielter therti both from Cattle and Winds. We 
may obferve, that the large French Furzes may be 
killed, by cutting tlie woody Stalks within half a 
Foot of the Root in Summer-time, for they will 
not then fpring again, like the fmaH wil^ufz, or 
Whins. -p*— To this, I muft add tocc more, 
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that in Cbaffont Parifli, between UxbriJ^e and A- 
merjbam^ there gvew a common Hedge, next the 
Road, which, being frequently broke down by Dro- 
vers, proved a great Dams^ to the Tenant, by 
their Cactle's eating their Corn and Grafs : This put 
a Gentleman, the Landlord^ on an Invention, which 
was this : Juft within-fide of the Hedge, as clofe as 
lie well could, he opened a narrow Drill, of Trench, 
and fet it with Furz*jdants, which quickly grew up, 
and fully anfwered his Ddign. Another Gentle- 
man having inclofed a Piece of Ground, about 
three Miles from Gadiefden^ and dole to DunftaUe 
Downs, by Quick-fetting it, and making a Ditch 
before it : He made little Holes about a Foot afun- 
der on the Brink of the Ditch, smd put therein 
young Furz-plants, which prolpered well, and de- 
fended his Quick, betides yielding a confiderable 
Profit at Cutting-time. But here take Notice, that 
foch young Furzen Sets, or Plants, can't well be 
drawn from 6ff a Common, becauie the Ground is 
too much hardened by the Tread of Catde ; there* 
fbnr, if there, be any Woods near the Place, it is 
a Chance but fome grow here, and then they may 
be eatily pulled up ; becaufe fuch Ground is al- 
ways loofe and hollow. To conclude this long 
Account of Furz, Whins, or Gorfe, I fliall finilh 
with what Mr. Baity Langley fays, at Page 34, ip 
his Book entitled, A Jure Method to improve Efiates, 
printed in the Year 1 728. When we make Fences 
of Furz, we fhould make tJfe of the French Kind, 
which rilcs much higher than our Engl^ Kind. 
Furz muft be Town in (hallow Drills, upon the 
Summit of the Banks, very thinly, ,at one Foot 
Diftance, each Drill from the other. ' Two Drills 
on a Bank are fufficient, and, when the young 
Seedlings come above Ground, they fhould be kept 
clear from Weeds, and tingled out to above one ' 
Foot Diftance in the Rows. Every Autumn they 
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.Iliould be clipped, which caufes them to thicken 
very much, and gives a plealant Afp^ft. I can- 
not help recommending the Planting this Sort of 
Hedges, in our "Wildernefles, and other Parts of 
the Garden ; for, during the Seafon that they are 
in Bloffom, which is a long Time, there's no Plant 
makes a finer Appearance ; and befides, they are 
an admirable Covert for Game, as well as to draw 
Plenty of Birds ffuch as Linnets, Goldfinches, ^c.) 
which build their Nefts therein. 
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